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The problem of The Nerv Education 
h briefly this : How to make unscientific 
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philosophic. 




I'UEFACE 


* The main thesis of this Tolume is simple and lucid, to vit, 
that critical-mindedness spells enlightenment while credulity 
spells superstition ; that America, speaking educationally, is 
persuad^ that critical-mindedness is a crime against good 
manners; that the capacity for selMelusion is ihs over- 
shadowing defect of the human mind, nowhere more in evi- 
dence than in optimism-haunted America ; that the gulf be- 
tween education and enlightenment grows more vast; that 
the pursuit of knowledge somehow manages to ignore the 
pursuit of wisdom; that facts are mistaken for comprehen- 
sion and information mistaken for insight; that, in short, 
our education stresses credulity, subtle superstition, make- 
believe, self-dupery and as valiantly evades and cunningly 
taboos critical-mindedness, skeptic enlightenment, disillu- 
sion (which is the beginning of wisdom), self-knowledge. 
For a people who make a fetish of education, how little en- 
lightened we are! 

What is it our education lacks f To speak bluntly: In- 
tellectual Honesty. Only this and nothing more! Truth, 
that is, an insight into evil, disillusion, skepticism, contradic- 
tion, limitation, pretence, simply and quite literally frightens 
us. Our attitude toward knowledge is disingenuous, our 
hospitality toward enlightenment insincere. Culturally, we 
are a nation of good-natured savage simpletons. We never ^ 
arrive at maturity. We do not know how^ grow up. In- 
fantilism chiracterizes our intellectual level,^\our spiritual 
stature. Intellectual chewing-gum satisfies our appetite for 
knowledge and wisdom. Artists-in-Bunk fascinate us. Sin- 
cerity, penetration, satire, irony, disillusion, Candor, iruttht 
cannot thrive in a milieu satura^ as ours so flagrantly is 
with mak$A>eUeve, Pretence, nothing but pretence ! 

As James Harvey Robinson quite unceremoniously states 
the case against our make-believe education: ^ow indeed 
can a tea^r be expected to explain to the sons and 
daughters of business men, politicians, doctors, lawyers, and 
dergymen — all pkdpd to &e maintenance of the sources of 
their Hvdihood — ^the actual nature of business enterprise ai 
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now practiced) the prevailing methods of legislative bodies 
and courts, and the conduct of foreign affairs? Think of a 
teacher in the public schools recounting the more illuminat- 
ing facts about the municipal government under which he 
lives, with due attention to graft and jobs! So, courses in 
government, political economy, sociology, and ethics confine 
themselves to inoffensive generalizations, harmless details of 
organization, and the commonplaces of routine morality, for 
only in that way can they escape being controversial. 
Teachers are rarely able or inclined to explain our social 
life and its presuppositions with sufficient insight and honesty 
to produce any very important results. Even if they are 
tempted to tell the essential facts they dare not do so, for 
fear of losing their places, amid the applause of all the right- 
eously minded. For we sedulously mculcate m the coming 
generation exactly the same illusions a/nd the same ill-placed 
confidence in existing institutions and prevailing notions 
that have brought the world to the pass in which we find 
it.** (my italics). 

The great desideratum is the disintegration of the re- 
ligion of credulity, and, to supplant it, the drastic cultiva- 
tion of critical-mindedness : an educational renascence 
sprung from courage and clarity. ‘‘Humanizing Education” 
is a modest contribution toward that devoutly-to-be-desired 
renascence I 

Education as a branch of Social Science, a social science 
fructified by a realistic psychology, — for which recent 
“tendencies” like dynamic psychology, psychoanalysis, be- 
havorism, are happily laying the foundation, quite effec- 
tively, — ^is the only kind of education that can be significant, 
humanistic, vital. What passes for education among the 
pedagogues (of high and low degree) is neither educative nor 
enlightening, being merely either a sterile statistical summary 
of local instances ifnrelated to the larger cultural (i. c. 
social) factors or an equally sterile pseudo-scientific an- 
alysis of methods and modes of teaching and of Jeaming 
about as vitally related to the profounder realities of en- 
vironmental situation, personality, temperament, imagina- 
tion, insight, inspiration, prejudices and pretences, the 
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▼arietj and idiosyncrasy of human nature as, let us say, 
an erudite dry-^s-dust study of syntax is related to a love 
of literature, poetic appreciation, creative mood, the “divine 
fire”! Is grammar literature? 

Our educators (of major and minor importance) are es- 
sentially pedagogues, grammarians, worshippers of minutiae, 
splendid specialists in detail and routineer absorptions, who 
mistake quantitaivoe report for qualitative insight^ amazing- 
ly unaware of the sterility of an education that evades the 
dynamic social situation, that abstracts human nature from 
its cultural setting, that divorces mind from that larger re- 
alistic background we call life. The conjunction of j^uca- 
tion and Life is somehow not congenial to our so-called edu- 
cators. Pivotal and incisive realities like class cleavage, the 
pursuit of power, of profit, of prestige, the overwhelming 
importance of the r 61 e of evil in civilization, the nature of 
pretence, the egotisms and aspirations and frustrations of 
humans, the incalculable and crucial significance of sex (un- 
ceasingly from the cradle to the gravel), the nevei^nding 
baffling play of irrational impulse and mood and desire, the 
enormous relevance of sub-intellectual behavior (the so- 
called unconscious), the increasing dominance of ‘abnormar 
and ^pathological* patterns ot behavior among the younger 
generation, — these pivotal and incisive realities elude, some- 
how, the cloistered vigilance of our self-styled educatorl. 
Do they, too, perhaps, suffer from infantilism? 

The fear of reality, or more accurately, the fear of 
realizationt is the distinguishing mark of homo sapient. The v 
fear of realization! Mythology, religion, philosophy, art, 
literature, morals, manners, education, to what divine pur- 
pose? Essentially to help humans escape the burden of 
reality, the painful and momentous truth about life: life’s 
disharmonies, evils, frustrations, delusions, limitations, iron- 
ies. To escape realixation: that’s the beginning, middle and 
end of man’s breast-fed desira^and-goal on this earth! An 
infantile desire, a self-defeating goal. It is precisely ^ 
aim of a genuine, i. e. a realistic, education to teach and dis- 
cipline and prepare human beings for that courage and clar- 
ity, lacking which they cannot confront reality honestly and 
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thoughtfully, i. e. maturely; poasesBing which, they can en- 
dure, even welcome realization, consciously, philosophically, 
as the only ultimately meaningful initiation into knowledj^ 
and-wisdom : the analytic and undiluted truth about life. A 
philosophy of Education that evades the problems of Real- 
ization is foredoomed to sterility, futility, sheer make-be- 
lieve, infantilism. Our traditional and conventional educa- 
tion does not rise beyond the level of pretence, of make-be- 
lieve. As Dr. Ernest Jones sagely remarks: ‘We are be- 
ginning to see man not as the smooth self-acting agent he 
pretends to be, but as he really is, — a creature only dimly 
conscious of the various influences that mould his thought 
and action, and blindly resitting with all the means at his 
Command the forces that are making for a higher and fuller 
consciousness*' (my italics). 

The older way of wisdom, based on the logic of taboo, 
looked upon the good life as evasion and concealment, that 
is, as resistance to “temptation” : life is evil and therefore to 
be shunned. The newer way of wisdom, based on the logic 
of candor, looks upon the good life as expression and par- 
ticipation, that is, as non-resistance to “temptation”: life 
is lixmg (experiencing both good and evil) and therefore to 
be indulged. An educational philosophy that is not to be 
infantile, immature, sterile, unadventurous, flat, stale and 
unprofitable, must reckon courageously with the newer wis- 
dom that ousts the logic of taboo (the fear of knowing what 
there is to be known) and keenly embraces temptation, i. e. 
experience* 

Is it not of deep significance that during the very years — 
since the outbreak of the Great War — in which America has 
achieved an unparalleled power and prosperity among the 
nations of the earth — America’s coming-of-age, imperialis- 
ticallyl; that precisely during these dazzling years of, the 
ascendancy of optin^sm-haunted America we should behold 
the simultaneous emergence of a maturing homespun litera- 
ture that bespeaks a dark disquiet, a deep disharmony, a 
sullen disenchantment, a menacing emptiness in th^ soid of 
self-adoring America? To recall but a few penetrating 
names— Dreiser, Masters, O’Neill, Glaspell, Anderson, 
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Levis — ^is to be reminded most impressively of the dark real- 
ity that stretches ominously between truth and make-believe! 
Our education has not absorbed — ^because it dare not con- 
front — the fealitiet which our true interpreters, the poets 
and* dramatists and novelists and critics, graphically present 
for our mind’s awakening, for our realixation. Thus educa- 
tion becomes the apologist for realities that are no longer 
real, for dreams that are veritably nightmares, (like Imperi- 
alism!) for beliefs that are false, for philosophies that are 
insincere. Our education is infantile. How should it be 
otherwise? As C. E. Ayres, philosopher and psychologist 
and wit, playfully remarks: “If we are not to be perpetu- 
ally miseducated, someone has got to take the trouble to tell 
us the truth.” 

This volume of analyses honors as sources of inspiration 
such radical-minded Educators as Francisco Ferrer, Maria 
Montessori, Boris Sidis, William James, G. Stanley Hall, 
Bertrand Russell, Sigmund Freud, James Harvey Robinson 
and America’s two most enlightening social philosophers, 
Thorstein Veblen, incomparable analyst, and John Dewey, of 
whom it may be said that as an educator he is a great phi- 
losopher and as a philosopher, he is a great educator. 

Of every tree in the garden thou mayest freely eat ; but of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not 
eat of it ; for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die. 

Samuel D. Schmalhauixm 

Decomber 1926. 

New York City. 
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There is no widespread discontent with our present educational 
methods and their daborate futility; but it seems to me that we 
are rather rarely willing to face the fundamental difficulty, for it 
is obiriously so very hard to overcome. We do not dare to be 
honeil enough to tell boyt and girls and young men and women 
what' would be most useful to them in an age of imperative social 
reconstruction, (my italics). 

James Harvey Robinson 


In all stages of education the influence of superstition is disas- 
trous. A certain percentage of children have the habit of think- 
ing; one of the aims of education is to cure them of this habit. 
Inconvenient questions are met with “hush, hush," 6r with pun- 
ishment. Collective emotion is used to instil certain kinds of be- 
lief, more particularly nationalistic kinds. Capitalists, mili- 
tarists, and ecclesiastics co-operate in education, because all de- 
pend for their power upon the prevalence of emotionalsm and the 
rarity of critical judgment. With the aid of human nature, edu- 
cation succeeds in Increasing and intensifying these propensities 
of the average man. 

Bertrand Russell 


The best educator is the one who knows how to stimulate. 

Pierre Janet 

Philosophy recovers itself when it ceases to be a device for 
dealing with the problems of philosophen and becomes a 
method, cultivated by philosophers, for dealing with the problems 
of men. 

John Dewey 


Nothing in education is so astonishing as the amount of ignor- 
ance it accumulates in the form of inert facts. 

“The Education ok Henry Adams" 


The chief wonder of education Is that it does not ruin everybody 
concerned in it, teachers and taught. 

“The Education or Henry Adams" 
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To have a philosophy is to have a point of view that goes to 
the bottom of things, that questions, evaluates, that refuses to 
be put off with mere sound and fury. I have sometimes won- 
dered what all the teaching of philosophy is for anyhow. . I 
have come pretty much to the conclusion that it is just for that 
— to make people rebels; to make them refuse to accept without 
question what is handed out to them; to make them hold the 
pistol of inquiry at everything that comes along and cry: 
"Hands-up!” 

The pity of American life is that so few of us are willing 
to cast our lot for the high adventure of criticism. We plod 
along quietly and comfortably, growing fat as we put on years, 
and, at intervals, shaking our sides with grateful cachination' 
at the inane* foolery that is doled out to us. We have no zest 
for ideas; no grip on big truths; we are too lazy or too tired 
to dig into the authentic underground of life. 

Philosophy — why philosophy is for the adventurer, for the 
soul unafraid; for the spirit ever on the search for the bigger 
and yet bigger truth, I wonder how many in that audience had 
ever had even the first thrill of that great adventuring. 

I write with some warmth of feeling, because I believe most 
fervently that the reason why our American life is dull and 
undramatic and all too utterly drab is that there is little in it 
of the spirit of philosophy, little of the spirit of venturesome 
search, little of the willingness to go forth and find the greater 
and the more commanding truths. 

To see an ordinary New York audience should be an inspi- 
ration to a teacher. It should fill him with a sense of what life 
ought not to be. It should give him new stimulus to get into 
the play-a-day and the work-a-day lives of his students some- 
thing of the more genuine, the more truly human. I am not 
one who believes that all philosophy emanates from the pro- 
fessor’s chair. Very often the title of the chair he occupies is 
about all the philosophy there is in him. Philosophy is simply J 
a grip on life-values : and it exists wherever there are minds a 
bit more serious, a bit more courageous, a bit more dead honest 
with themselves and the world than is true of the ordinary run 
of minds. Were there more of that type of mind in our schools 
and in our homes there would be smaller audiences at many a 
"Broadway success.” 

H. A. Overstreet 
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There is one other thing I want to say. Why is it that teach- 
ers who have not had to live by the labor of their hands nor 
suffered the privations and difficulties of many of the mem- 
bers 'of the trades unions — have found it necoBsary in the time 
of need and extremity to turn for active support, not to manu- 
facturers' associations and bankers’ associations and lawyers' 
associations, and the so-called respectable elements of the com- 
munity, but have had to turn to these bodies of organized labor? 
I think that is cause for shame and humiliation on the part of 
the so-called respectable classes; but, I think on the other hand, 
it is a source of pride and self-respect for the members of these 
labor unions and is a reason why every teacher should feel 
proud to be affiliated with the labor unions. 

John Dewey 


Ignorance means more than the inability to think straight 
which is so diligently fostered under our present ways of educa- 
tion. It means also a want of knowledge of the basic facts which 
people need to think with. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
(“The Revolt of Modern Youth”) 


It is doubtful if any race of men has ever been more gullible 
or more abjectly superstitious than we, or required debunking 
more imperatively. 

C. E. Ayres. 
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Need radicals be told that Education is the most inclusive 
of all the arts,«and, profoundly viewed, comprises within 
its purview every human aspiration toward richer, intenser, 
sincerer Self-Realization? Though definitions are by their'-' 
very nature a kind of conservative check upon insight, we 
may risk the definition that Education is at bottom a phi- 
losophy of self-realization: self-realization embracing every 
aspiration toward emancipation from the tyranny of in- 
stinct, impulse, habit, custom, prejudice, imitation and, 
most insidious tyranny of all, self-delusion. Education, 
courageously critical, is the great emancipator. 

The profoundest reverence of which mankind is capable 
is reverence for Thought. He will indeed have missed the 
whole meaning of spirituality who has not caught the in- 
spiration and purpose of thought. 

“Men fear thought as they fear nothing else on earth — ^more 
than ruin, more even than death. Thought is subversive and 
revolutionary, destructive and terrible; thought is merciless to 
privilege, established institutions, and comfortable habits ; 
thought is anarchic and lawless, indifferent to authority, care- 
less of the well-tried wisdom of the ages. Thought looks into 
the pit of hell and is not afraid. It sees man, a feeble speck, 
surrounded by unfathomable depths of silence; yet it bears it- 
self proudly, as unmoved as if it were lord of the universe. 
Thought is great and swift and free, the light of the world, 
and the chief glory of man.” , 

In these penetrating and moving sentences, the most in- 
spiring of our educators, Bertrand Russell, has immortalized 
the Credo of §very revolutionary educator. 

Problems moi^ thought-provoking than have ever hither- 
to challenged the concentrated knowledge, wisdom and hope 
of man are demanding attention and subtle appraisal. 
Human perfectibility is the shining goal that from afar 
beckons to timid man to pit his faith against the obstre-'- 
perous sordid reality, to experiment heroically, to marshal 
his unspent self-inspired energies for days of struggle and 
the ultimate liberation, to labor to realize the age-old dream 
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of the brotherhood of toiling men, though, in consequence 
the whole elaborately corrupt semi-civilization of the ex- 
ploiting classes — thcologic, educational, economic — col- 
lapse in the cuhninating and crucial conflict of the modem 
man' versus his medieval master. This is tKe high theme of 
a truly liberating education, the intellectual preliminary 
to those studies and experiments in revision and reconstruc- 
tion upon which we radicals base our faith in a drastically 
improved work-a-day world. 

Life as the provocative and inspiring raw material of 
education : education as the rationalizing and emancipatory 
guide through life: the intimate alliance of education and 
life promises revolutionary and therefore splendid and il- 
luminating achievements for The New Age — The Age of 
Emancipation ! 

What has our educational system to contribute to The 
New Age?”* 

•“Experience is not something to which the organism is passive- 
ly subjected. In response to stimulation it reaches out actively to 
meet the exciting agent; but it does more than this, it is constant- 
ly seeking new contacts. And this restless search for food, mates 
and other desirables for the satisfaction of inner cravings leads 
up to higher manifestations in curiosity, the unquenchable im- 
pulse towards scientific discovery, and the divine fire of creative 
artistic genius. The evolutionary factor here is more than self- 
preservation; it is self-realization and fulfillment/* (my italics) 

It may be worth while noting that Max Eastman, in a brilliant 
Article in the Journal of Philosophy (1917), also developed this 
point of view in contradistinction to the crude-mechanistic view- 
point of the animal-minded behaviorists. 
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INFANTILISM IN EDUCATION 


No profession offers so few opportunities for the exer- 
cise of mature intelligence as docs the profession of teaching 

The subject matter of Law is intricate and subtle, chal- 
^ longing the cunningest insights of the student and practi- 
tioner of the law. The subject matter of Medicine is at 
least pseudo-scientific and elaborate, requiring a certain 
sophistication and mastery of technique even in its humblest 
devotees. The subject matter of Engineering is deeply 
technical and detailed, imposing upon students the hard 
necessity of accurate information and a more than ordinary 
degree of intellectual efficiency. 

The profession of teaching requires but a low degree of 
intellectual efficiency, never challenges the deeper insights 
of the teaching mind, is utterly devoid of that complex of 
sophistication and maturity so essential to adequate mental 
growth, in short, cultivates a mental attitude that is closely 
akin to the infantile. The teacher is a grown-up child. 

The old-fashioned popular feeling that teaching is more 
appropriate to women than to men is based upon a certain 
sub-stratum of clever common sense. Her long training in 
mental stultification has, unfortunately, equipped woman 
with those capacities for child appeal which underlie the 
happy relation of teacher and pupil. It is no accident 
that, for example, out of about 22,000 teachers employed 
in New York City, 18,000 or thereabouts are women. 

Men have been trained to believe that their minds are 
better adapted to those vocations in which sharpness and 
clash of intelligence and subtlety and intellectual stress and 
strain are the* media of achievement and worth. 

Men teachers are always self-conscious because they do 
not feel perfectly abhome in the “mollycoddle’s profession.” 
These uneasy males are forever planning and scheming to 
quit teaching, and to enter, professions more worthy of 
their male mettle. They suffer in an environment that is 
ineyitably over-feminized. 

Some of the elements of the situation are possibly beyond 
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remedy. Those who undertake to teach children are com- 
pelled by the necessities of the relation to be like unto 
children again. In an atmosphere literally dripping with 
make-believe, the chances of escape from the debilitating 
influence of infantilism are mostly non-existent. The teacher, 
by simple act of pro-logical sympathy, enters into the fairy- 
land of the child mind, and often fails to emerge, so de- 
bauching is the experience of make-believe. 

Not only does the subject matter of the early years 
reinforce the deeply ingrained myth-building tendency of 
the human mind, but the moral compulsion under which 
the teacher labors to assume a purity and innocency and 
simplicity of heart and mind (always for the sake of the 
little darlings), which of their own accord tend to enfeeble 
the adult sense of reality, is itself the deepest source of 
infantilism among the pedagogues. 

Little children, being incapable of critical thought, love 
to think of their teachers as the living embodiments of those 
characters in the fairv tales and in the myths which, to 
their romantic minds, are more real than reality. The gro- 
tesque attributes of goodness and service and miraculous 
accomplisbment so frequently ascribed by the little dears 
to their all-too-human teachers make a very lasting im- 
pression — upon the teacher mind. 

One may venture to assert with some sense of assurance 
that the average mature pedagogue seriously believes her- 
self tbe personification of those mythological attributes 
with which her little scholars in their fairy-tale days endow- 
ed her. The world of I'nak^-ladievo graduallv becomes 
the world of every-day reality to the childish teacher. Why 
wonder that teachers are proverbially thought of as the 
containers of an illimitable credulity? 

The wholesome contact and clash of mature minds so 
characteristic of life at its deepest is a type of experience 
outside the pale of the familiar pedagogic pursuit. The 
departmentalizing of the^ schools adds another element' of 
oversimplification to the educational situation. Overspeckl- 
ized petty dcpartmentr arc set up, each compartment-tight, 
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each self-complacent and uppish, all hostile to intellectual 
cross-fertilization. 

The curriculum is devised by intellectually exhausted old 
ladies and old men, whose almost indecent enjoyment of 
second childhood is revealed in the courses of study and in 
the babyish methods of pedagogy accompanying the mean- 
ingless curriculum. Teachers accept this colorless program 
of education, and, like half-hearted servant girls, proceed 
to realize it in practice with a minimum amount of enthusi- 
asm, with a maximum amount of irrelevancy and enjoyable 
tomfoolery. 

What imaginable incentive for the cultivation of original 
insight or the reflections appropriate to maturity is there 
in our educational system? All elements converge upon the 
cult of the infantile — the child-pupil, the child-teacher, the 
childish curriculum, the atmosphere of make-believe, the 
childish supervision, the vogue of pretense, fairyland ideal- 
ism, the necessity of white lies, myth-building — in fine, un- 
disguised and unmitigated infantilism. 

The teacher is incorrigibly pompous : the vanity of the 
humorless child. The teacher is unbelievably simple-minded : 
the intellectual level of little children, ^e teacher is a 
worshipper of illusion: the moral level of little children. 
The teacher is gossipy-minded: after the manner of the 
prattling child. The teacher is the little child spoiled by 
a ludicrous heavy-mindedness. 

What to do? To begin with, no teacher should be per- 
mitted to teach more than two hours a day under conditions 
that make for a maximum of orginal efficiency and unham- 
pered self-direction for teacher and pupil alike. It should 
be part of the teacher’s scholarly duty to devote a goodly 
portion of the day to sincere research and group confer- 
ence under the inspiration of great books and great teachers. 
The ideal of an interwoven insight into the whole complex 
field of human thought and conduct should be cultivated 
as the ideal most worthy of the teaching profession. 

There is no good reason why tbe greater portion of the 
day should not be devoted — ^teachers and pupOs alike par- 
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ticipating wherever advisable — to a first-hand study of 
several cross-sections of the population and their problems 
of life at home and in industry. Teachers have no right to 
remain aloof, ignorantly aloof from the significant move- 
ments of the age in which we live. The possibilities of deep- 
ening educational theory and practice by vitalizing the 
curriculum and by releasing the pent-up energies of teacher 
and pupil, and most important of all, by focusing attention 
upon the vital recreative quality of the complex life sur- 
rounding the modem schoolhouse, arc as numerous as they 
are inspiring. 

There is altogether too much teaching, talking, and lec- 
turing and too little studying, thinking and clarifying. 

Throughout her career, the teacher should be so little 
burdened with class work as to be in the intellectual mood 
for scholarship and original participation in life’s great 
activities. 

Discipline as now conceived and practised in our public 
schools must be unceremoniously scrapped as an outworn 
and irrelevant mode of procedure. 

The laboratory, in the very broadest sense, must become 
the center of interest for the young mind, the clearing house 
for a frank and fearless exchange of ideas. 

‘ The world of make-believe, originating as it does essen- 
tially in an order of perceptions that are non-scientific and 
non-philosophical, must be replaced by a world of reality 
built o\it of the analytical impulses of teacher and child. 

Infantilism in education represents the overexploitation 
of the emotional nature of the child and of the teacher. 
That emotional nature feeds the superstitious and unana- 
lytic bias of the badly-informed mind. 

a 

The world in which we live is so desperately real that 
we may no longer dawdle away our limited life’s intellectual 
heritage in the debilitating educational amusements that 
go by the name of “mental discipline.” Fairy talcs, myth- 
ologies, superstitions, pretenses, illusions and delusions, the 
whole fascinating round of intellectual dissipation and 
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moral tomfoolery must be brutally brushed aside as beneath 
contempt. 

The educational situation is in dire need of drastic 
revaluation. 

Can’t we gather a few wise suggestions for The Great 
Re-Vision from the revolutionary world in which we are 
learning to repose our deepest fajth? 
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The spiritual bankruptcy of our school system is the 
appalling, the deeply disheartening fact of our day and 
generation. The great war has revealed our educational 
system as a vast prussianized enterprise, quantitatively im- 
pressive, qualitatively moribund. That liberating freedom 
of thought which Bertrand Russell celebrates as the supreme 
merit of education, the free man’s precious inheritance, is 
as alien to the conception of our reigning schoolmen as is 
intellectual honesty to the traditional diplomat. A bureau- 
cracy by its very nature is primarily interested in power, 
prejudice and prestige. Incidentally, it may bestow a lip 
homa^ upon the pursuit of knowledge and wisdom. But 
only incidentally. Its true objectives are the glorification 
of the strategist at the top and the subordination of the 
disinterested mass at the bottom. 

The cleavage between the upper and lower layers of the 
educational hierarchy is as complete as pseudo-democratic 
pretences of reciprocal good-fellowship will permit. The 
amiable myth still holds fairy sway to the effect that the 
most cordial reciprocity flows from level to level at the dic- 
tation of the mystic law of identic interests ! And yet the 
teachers-in-ordinary find it necessary to exclude from in- 
timate membership those grades of superiors whose self-in- 
terested ideals are utterly at variance with their own. Sim- 
ilarly, the superiors in the system never commit the brother^*, 
ly indiscretion of including within their organizations those 
underfolk whom they are daily called upon to treat as servile 
asswtants, mere dumb drudges, eager acquiescent underlings. 
In truth, both teachers and pupils are envisaged as instru- 
ments, as malleable tools, to be fashioned to the higli pur- 
poses and self-interested ambitions of the directing few. 

The board of education, the board of . examiners, the board 
of su^nntendents, what human bond ties them to the teach- 
ing wmy? Those tight little bureaucracies move and have 
being in smug microcosms of their undisputed own. 

ey are centers of authority and fear, not in any imagin- 
aWe sense centers of suggestion, inspiration! or even en- 
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hanced efficiency. They do not emulate the fine example 
of great doctors to whom the humbler practitioners may 
repair for instruction, wisdom, fellowship, inspiration. 
Between the common run of pedagogues and their domineer- 
ing superiors a professional conflict of interests and ideals 
wages lustily. 

The educational pyramid is aflame with discontent. The 
teacher as a living personality is simply ruled out of exis- 
tence by the repressive mandate of officialdom. The pupil 
as a creative spark is prematurely smothered by the reams 
of red tape which an unimaginative bureaucracy orders 
wrapped about his brightly original intelligente. Who will 
write the modern Odyssey of students* wanderings betwixt 
the jagged coasts of Scylla and Charybdis — regents* exam- 
inations and mid-term tests? What beneficent expert ac- 
countant will undertake to calculate the dead human waste 
entailed in giving marks, reports, tests, examinations, 
quizzes, term after term, year after year, under conditions 
that conduce to a startling absence of thought, a vital lack 
rendered the more ludicrous by the self-complacent apolo- 
getics of petty officials who vehemently maintain intact their 
sublime faith in the thought value of such memoriter cram 
contests ! 

Pity the suppressed pedagogue. Pity the repressed pupil. 
In both instances the conscience of the unique individual is 
shut-to by official peremptory fiat. The human soul has 
no breathing space amid so circumscribed a habitat. Sys- 
tem overshadows personality. Conformity ousts original- 
ity, Obedience usurps the place of reflection. Conscience 
yields to habit. By the very instrumentalities created with 
infinite labor and love and pain by its own manifold in- 
genuity, life is wickedly frustrated. The tragedy of con- 
tenp)orary education lies in the well-nigh complete super- 
se^ion of man by mechanism. Imagine poor pedagogue 
daily engrossed in the mind-awakening intricacies of clerical 
routine; home-work (sweat-shop system!); plans and red- 
ink devices for assuaging the hearts of supervisors ; physi- 
cal disciplinings at all hours — soul-stirring gymnastics and 
cultural backgrounds of masters of arts and doctors of 
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philosophy! Incredible? Yes, but touchingly true, never- 
theless. 

The reign of automatism in the sphere of education is the 
all-peyvading evil of evils in our wonderfully mechanized 
society. Only to those who are non-participants will it 
come as a stunning revelation to be told in sober truth that 
the most undemocratic institution in our land is the school 
system. Think of a school system in which a faithful and 
admittedly efficient teacher may be dismissed “for cause,” 
the specific nature of the cause to be decided upon experi- 
mentally at the “trial” and definitively after the dismissal. 
The decision «as to the true significance of the concept 
“cause” rests initially with a committee of four members 
of the Board of Education (of the City of New York) and 
ultimately with a self-perpetuating committee of one ad- 
ministrator at Albany. The baggy concept “cause” may 
shelter such congenial bed-fellows as whim, race prejudice, 
ignorance, passion, malice, self-righteousness, any lazy 
vindictive impulse, what not, any one of which may dutifully 
be called upon to render fealty to superior officers eager to 
oust an undesired teacher. The only permissible appeal 
from an unjust decision lies to one official superior whose 
every instinctive and acquired reaction will inevitably coin- 
cide with the published verdict of the committee of official 
superiors in the “lower court.” The teacher is never tried 
^ ^ j'lry of his peers. Does our knowledge of group 
“consciousness of kind” encourage us to expect that a sub- 
ordinaie pedagogue will be awarded a just decree if, as 
a direct consequence, his immediate official superiors will 
feel themselves diminished and humiliated? 

In a very important case not long since decided by the 
Board of Education (December, 1917), the learned counsel 
for the board summed up his case with the menacing i«- 
minder to the trial committee that a verdict in favor of the 
teacher-defendants would have but one meaning: it would 
imply an authoritative censure of the conduct of the several 
official superiors who had brought the charges; which cen- 
sure made known to the teaching body would inevitably un- 
dermine the high authority of said superior officials and 
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enfeeble their prestige in the system. To the entire pro- 
cedure of the prosecution John Dewey applied the power- 
fully apt term, “the inquisition.” The spirit that animates 
the reigning bureaucracy is the spirit of grand inquisitors. 

The problem is essentially a spiritual-intellectual one. 
Has the teacher the courage to shift his loyalty from per- 
sons to ideas, from symbols to realities, from dogmas to 
truth, from mechanism to life? Nothing less pervasive than 
a spiritual revolution will avail to endow the teacher with 
t)iat courage of conviction which is the first prerequisite to 
great and farseeing reconstruction. The initial noble assault 
must be undertaken against the insidious fake fellowship of 
superiors-inferiors. No other profession can parallel the 
vicious system whereby a self-perpetuating coterie of bu- 
/ reaucrats can play fast and loose with the destinies of more 
than 20,000 educated men and women by the simple device 
of “ratings.” 

The younger teacher is effectually prevented from ex- 
pressing himself deeply, sincerely, courageously, for exqui- 
sitely suspended over his nonconformist head dangles the 
sword of Damocles; the fear of the rating that leadeth to 
oblivion and the waters of bitterness. The older pedagogue, 
habituated to self-effacement, is no longer in the mood for 
couri^ous vision or penetrating utterance, or, if happily 
in the mood, is dissuaded from the precarious pursuit of 
idealism by the certain knowledge that his promotion 
(“superior merit”), or that beloved increase of salary, will 
be withheld. 

^ As at present constituted, our school system simply does 
not offer to the liiind on fire the slightest stimulus to con- 
tribute its promethean enthusiasm to the collective welfare. 
Stupidity, conformity, insincerity — these devitalizing habi- 
tudes are the ethical by-products of an educational manage- 
ment dedicated to the worship of power, prejudice and 
prestige. / * 

Powerful liberating impulses are stirring the souls of 
thwarted underlings everywhere. Only the proud pedagogue 
remains blissfully ignorant, a self-complacent fulfiUer of 
wills alien to his own, of aims external to his own. The 
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brisk and brillant strides toward the democratic realization 
of basic self-government being made by his comrades in in- 
dustry have not appreciably quickened his paces. He can- 
not be budged out of his familiar routines. The slave is 
infatuated with his regularly assigned servilities. No one 
has yet written with utter candor of the humiliating subor- 
dination which is the lot of the rank-and-file teacher — under 
the reigning bureaucracy. A teacher’s lot is not — well, is not 
— a happy one ! 

Moral courage is the sine qua non. All other desirable 
changes will follow as a matter of premeditated course. 
There will inevitably take place a serious devolution of 
authority, as a fine consequence of which the particular 
neighborhood (the most interesting cross-section of cos- 
mopolitan life) will become the creative educational unit 
on the basis of whose cultural and social needs the cur- 
riculum, atmosphere, aims and special contribution of the 
school will be colorfully fashioned. The teachers, the pupils, 
the neighborhood social workers, the parents, will consti- 
tute the social forces of direction, control, interlocking 
management. 

^t of the self-disciplined enthusiasms and self-propelled 
visions of these factors and forces, harmoniously linked, 
will arise a vital education, a Socratic enterprise, a Thodus 
vivendi founded in insight and promising emancipation. 
The caste-tainted infectious rule of officialdom, bureau- 
cratically biased, will have been rendered nugatory from 
disuse.. So wholesome and radical a transformation in 
school manag&ient will bring in its train a host of suggest 
tions looking to the thorough humanization of educator and 
educand and the intermediating curriculum. The center of 
gravity will be shifted — and wisely, too — from book-worm- 
iness to life and its work-a-day significances. 

The half-forgotten ideal of human perfectibility will in- 
spire anew the wills and consciences of co-operative **com- 
mon” folk earnestly preoccupied with the vitally sincere 
pursuit of self-education. The school of the revitalized 
future will be the common heritage and honest experimental 
ground of the people in an ampler and in a more sincere 
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and affirmatively self-conscious sense than has ever been 
true or possible hitherto. 

The coercive state is being subjected to drastic analysis 
and comprehensive revision. The stereotyped church is 
being shaken up and remodeled nearer to the humane heart’s 
desiring. Nor is Janus-faced, convention- jacketed morality 
longer able to evade its share of guilt and responsibility for 
our deprived life. Why, then, is it fitting or necessary that 
our educational system should be looked upon as an insti- 
tution beyond the secular pale of just, albeit penetrating 
and relentless, criticism? 

Do the teachers understand the deep import for educa- 
tional values of Woodrow Wilson’s doctrine so trenchantly 
enunciated in these sentences : “Gentlemen, the select classes 
of mankind are no longer the governors of mankind. The 
fortunes of mankind are now in the hands of the plain peo- 
ple of the whole world ” 

The coming to self-consciousness of the plain people in 
our school system will mark the spiritual triumph of de- 
mocracy. How long, oh pedagogues, how long! 



AUTOMATISM IN EDUCATION 
{Being the fuU confession of an Examiner,) 

Confession has never been my hobby. The success of an 
examiner depends upon the pose of inscrutability. But 
for once, under these extraordinary auspices, I shall consent 
to reveal the whole truth about my unenviable position. 

If an examiner were omniscient — you’ll pardon me for 
suggesting anything so extravagant — he could not possibly 
accomplish the work set him by our top-heavy educational 
system. Just think of it! Mathematics, English, French, 
German, Music, Biology, History, Bookkeeping, Drawing, 
Chemistry, ^Physics, Stenography, Latin, Greek, Spanish, 
common branches, uncommon branches, physical sciences, 
social sciences, the arts — not Comte, Spencer and Darwin 
rolled into one Great Being could adequately or intelligently 
stand sponsor for so many departments of Knowledge. 

But I, a mere humble Examiner, with no startling orig- 
inality, no famous books to my credit, no conspicuous 
scholarship, I am expected to be a Pan-Sophist. If vanity 
were not deeper than intellectual honesty, no fair-minded 
person would volunteer to do ( I) the impossible. But pre- 
tence, repeated and familiarized, becomes one’s second na- 
ture, and a modest man will gradually adopt the pose of 
omniscience because it pays to appear all wise. Hence the 
examiner’s habituation to the pose of inscrutability. 

Th^ world of mediocrity is awe-inspired by silence majes- 
tical. In a commonplace world, looking wise is almost as 
convincing as being wise. A fallible examiner, conscious 
of a thoifsand defects, must support a devout aspect of 
perfection, and take his chances of not being found out. 
Precarious existence! 

To be more specific : Not only must an examiner pretend 
to omniscience: that merry masquerading pleaseth one’s 
vanity; he is supposed to be endowed with the powers of 
white Magic and Clairvoyance. 

The days of the palm-readers, astrologers, phrenologists- 
by-intuition, clairvoyants, telepathists, are not numbered in 
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the land of the godly. Far from it. Intuition is the short- 
cut to Wisdom. Intuition is intellectual laziness erected 
into a philosophy of faith. Mental laziness is necessarily 
prevalent in a world too busy to stop to think, and to re- 
flect. What we donH know we apprehend by intuition. An 
Examiner is a transcendental intuitionalist ! He knows 
without analyzing, he apperceives without observing, he 
understands without reasoning, he judges without reflecting. 

If this revelation of the truth shocks you, please listen 
to this bit of tell-tale evidence. The most important part 
of any examination, from our intuitionalist standpoint, is 
the “Personality” test. Now, frankly, are there three un- 
acquainted persons in the whole wide world who can agree 
upon a “rating” for Personality? Why, what ft Personal- 
ity? Is it something static or dynamic? If dynamic, at 
what particular stage of its unfoldment shall Personality 
be appraised? Does Personality shine in clothes or in char- 
acter? If in character, how can the unfamiliar observer 
detect its presence or absence? 

What relation has Personality to the observer’s own 
conventional prejudices and provincialism? Is the Person- 
ality test to gain validity, for example, from an appraisal 
of any one or more of the following attributes? 

(a) An indefinable something 

(b) Good breeding 

(c) Self-poise 

(d) Gentlemanly carriage 

(c) Magnetic power 

(f) Charm 

(g) Polish of culture 

(h) Pleasing first impressions 

(i) Dignified address 

(j) A man who knows his place 

(k) Feeling of neserve force 

(l) Quiet and unassuming manner 

(m) Record of achievements ? 

What is this mysterious and misty something called Per- 
sonality? To my knowledge as examiner, no scholar or 
educator or publicist has ever analyzed that mystic entity! 
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And yet* we examiners — for, whatever you think o^us, 
don’t think us fools — continue to mar or mdld the destinies 
of thousands of men and women, about whose inner lives 
we know absolutely nothing. 

On the unprovable assumption that we can estimate, 
judge and accurately mark Personality, we commit an un» 
forgivable sin against the dictates of conscience. Why do 
wa^^n^ed on so unreasonable a presupposition? 

The explanation will give some simple-minded folk pain, 
but the truth will out ; at least if there be people clever or 
honest enough to state it. Since this is to be an unmitigated 
expos4 of “inside facts”, let nothing relevant or illuminat- 
ing be concealed. As an examiner fond of introspection, 
I may be relied upon to speak the unvarnished truth. 

We employ the Personality test as a weeder-out of non- 
conformists. Efficiency — that is, unquestioning obedience 
to official superiors— depends upon a smooth routine. 
Smooth routine depends upon willing routineers. Willing 
routineers are the conscript army of the faithful. The 
faithful are recruited from among the meek Conformists. 

The ideal we consciously have in mind is the meek con- 
formist, for upon him we depend for the smooth system- 
atization of pet policies. How do we manage so success- 
fully to weed out non-conformists — that is, persons who 
can, and do, think for themselves — and to weed in meek con- 
formists } The answer is amazingly simple. No matter 
what e;ccellence a candidate may attain in the written exam- 
ination; no matter what excellence he may achieve in the 
oral test (as far as knowledge can epitomize excellence) ; 
no matter how deep and sincere his love of teaching; we re- 
serve the precious right to mar his destiny and his natural 
ambition, if we find Ss Personality “deficient”. 

Inasmuch as Personality is as various, as changing, as 
indeterminate a concept as goodness or wickedness itself, we 
arrogate to ourselves a marvelous prerogative; as a Court 
of Last Resort (plaintiff, ju<}|ge and jury, sitting like a 
holy trinity), we interpret Personality arbitrarily to fit in 
with our i^al of the meek conformist. 
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Hence, within the limits of examiner’s omniscience, we 
weed out unconventional persons, unique individualities, 
eccentric thinkers, frank talkers, dissentients in general; 
and we weed in quietists, kow-towers, conventionally dressed 
and conventionally mannered and conventionally subordinate 
personalities. We make mistakes, to be sure. However, 
we can easily rectify our misjudgments by later and recur- 
rent chocks upon “Personality”. If a lion in sheep’s garb 
is hunted down, or a thinker in gentleman’s dress, it is easy 
to oust him by marking his Personality down. 

The constant aim throughout is to reduce our vast educa- 
tional system to a smooth-working mechanism. Obedience, 
quietism, conventionality, agreement, are the guarantors of 
“efficiency”. , 

Automatism in education — the greatest mechanical 
efficiency with the least human friction — is the ideal. The 
Personality Test is the imminent threat to oust non-con- 
formists. Why marvel that the educational system of 
America turns out countless “educated” persons whose one 
ambition in life is to advance not one step farther than 
J their socially myopic “superiors”? 

Education deliberately hampers originality — deliberately ! 

A great secret transpires. The examiner, who is coerced 
by his position of super-dignity to assume the pose of om- 
niscience and to play the clairvoyant to a credulous public 

^he is supposed to read your soul or Personality within 
seven minutes or so, depending upon his Vision— is really 
in no need of ample Knowledge or Wisdom or Insight; 

His task is shockingly simple. He must be of all sweet 
accord with his superior, and prove his loyalty by weeding 
out non-conformists. That task is not onerous. Think- 
ing is minimal; obedience maximal. The machine works 
beautifully. 
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{The Superintendent-in-Chief Confetset) 

My problems are numerous, my perplexities overwhelndng. 
As the controller of a vast system, I have two fruitful op- 
tions: Either to act the benevolent despot or to play the 
benevolent democrat. Either role taxes to the utmost one’s 
capacity and one’s patience. The joy of undivided power 
is intoxicating. Temperamentally, all powerful persons 
incline to tyranny, though they never speak of their control 
so brutally. They call it superiority, leadership, diplomacy. 
Observe how irresistible is the temptation to aspire to dic- 
tatorship in«a system so huge and impersonal that no human 
bonds span the gaps between superior and inferior. 

There is a human law of responsibility which reads: 
Human beings are responsible only to those who can grant 
reciprocal advantages for favors received. Inferiors, by 
their very position, must be ignored by their superiors. 
Not until inferiors can bestow or withhold privileges do 
they invoke the response of genuine responsibility. 

Men who can seriously profit or seriously suffer by their 
reciprocal relationships know the debts of responsibility 
periodically due from borrower to lender, from temporary 
insolvent to solvent. The law of responsibility is the law 
of mutual advantages. 

Only a* brilliant humanitarian can be expected to exhibit 
toward'official inferiors as tender and thoughtful a solicitude 
as he perforce must manifest toward his scheming equals. 

^ Brilliant humanitarians do not flourish in school systems. 
Neither brilliancy nor humanitarianism is at home in our 
educational barracks. 

Hence it comes about that the head of a school system is 
immeasurably more concerned about the ojJinions and desires 
of his intimate coterie of fellow-manipulators than he is with 
the equally imperious and valid desires of the teaching body, 
too remote from the centers of authority to be interesting. 
But, as chief, one must at least appear to be impartial a^ 
vitally concerned. What to do? 
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Benevolent despots solve the dilemma by politely ignoring 
their inferiors in all matters requiring judgment, power, 
prestige, exceptional ability, unique knowledge, and by pre- 
tending to need their assistance in the solution of the 
‘‘moral” problems of education. Isn’t it noticeablfe that 
teachers are forever being harangued on the meaningless 
themes of duty, loyalty, self-sacrifice, self-education, “high- 
er”, consideration and never enlightened on the strategic 
problems of power, administration, collective efficiency, as- 
piration, the rights to think and agitate and revise? 

In short, to be perilously blunt, benevolent autocrats 
wield power, but encourage their subordinates to be content 
with their own lofty influence. The compromise between 
substance and shadow works admirably. The few do as 
they please; the many talk (and usually, not as they 
please, either). 

The essence of successful power is to get people to believe 
in you even when you don’t believe in them. The situation is 
not a lovely one though it does operate quite well in prac- 
tice. Now and then, clcircr or disgruntled subordinates — ^ 
usually the latter, blurt out unpleasant and well-known 
facts; they suffer accordingly. We can generally . count 
upon clever teachers to aspire to higher posts; aspiration 
ties the tongue of the would-be-agitator or truth-teller 1 
And muck-raking is easily scotched. 

Unreflective loyalty is the sine qua non of benevolent 
despotism. That’s why our “democratic” school system 
will forgive any breach of excellence except the violation of 
the ethic of clan loyalty. 

Despotism flourishes because, firstly, superiors have un- 
censored power; secondly, superiors rarely meet or take 
counsel ^th inferiors; thirdly, unreflective loyalty is re- 
warded with such Jnexpensive badges of goodwill as marks, 
flattery, cinch jobs, lickspittle assistancy, small pompous 
promotions ; fourthly, the mass of subordinates arq coddled 
into believing in their lofty mission, for the fulfillment of 
which they are allowed no self-dependence, nor any exercise 
of originality at all; fifthly, the common run of underlings 
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is proverbially timid, and even cowardly. What more ironic 
spectacle than the sight of dear little teacher expounding, 
with thumping enthusiasm, the glorious lessons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, of American independence, lessons in eman- 
cipation the dear little teacher hasn’t the intellectual grit 
or the moral self-determination to accept at their face value 
and to put into powerful practice? Sixthly, the pretence 
is skillfully exploited that all the interests of the “system” 
are in reality harmonious and co-operative. This pretence 
bolsters up the fake idealism of the persecuting superior, 
who will tolerate no personal “disloyalty”. 

I have thus far frankly exposed the superior-inferior 
misalliance which rules our school system. In my honest 
expos^, I have constantly assumed the necessity of benevo- 
lent despotism. Suppose we experiment with the other 
option: benevolent democratism. What may we say in its 
behalf? Let us see. 

The first article of a democratic faith, unless it be a pure 
sham, is the socialization of power. A leader must be willing 
to submit his plans and policies to those whom he may neither 
respect for great knowledge, nor tnist for broad, good 
sense. Yet, if he be a genuine democrat, he will be willing 
to foster the myth, even if it be only that, that the subor- 
dinate many are worth while consulting anent the affairs 
of profundity. 

I tell to those of you who have never been possessed of 
great power or of superior opportunity that the most dif- 
ficult achievement on this earth for men of power is to learn 
to share that power amicably and honorably with other 
claimants. The whole history of civilization, sociologically 
speaking, is the story of power seeking by all means, foul 
and fair, to frustrate the socialization of its prerogatives. 

Let us not be forever hoodwinked. Lef us clearly realize 
that the love of supervising and of controlling the destiny 
of others who are moved like puppets by wills stronger than 
their own, is deeper than tolerance or reason or the passion 
for ju8ti<%. The love of power is the love of life itself. 
Power is life. It is more than that. Power is life made ex* 
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citing and interesting and apparently worth while. The 
will-to-power is the key to the meaning of human history. 

Now comes your democracy and rudely commands: **Give 
up some of this power. We trust no longer in your .infal- 
libility. We don’t feel safe under your dictatorship. You 
don’t even know our interests, let alone sincerely care for 
them. What do you know about us and our human desires? 
Haven’t we the same deep need as you for power and prestige 
and distinction and special privilege? Unless we curtail 
your superiorities and appropriate for ourselves the vast 
power, hitherto in our credulity and blindness forfeited to 
you, we cannot attain our heart’s desires. Our eyes are 
opening. We, too, want a place amongst the constellations. 
Yield your glory to us. We desire to know th^ delights of 
sovereignty.” 

The latter-day demands of democracy shatter the most 
sacred assumptions of Superiority. Do you underlings ex- 
pect Superiority to yield to this half-awakened claimant 
without murmur or blow? Benevolent democracy shines in 
theory, but rusts in practice. Men aren’t capable of di- 
viding their power with those who are far removed from 
them in position and viewpoint. That’s why the first need 
of a true democracy, as I am welt aware, is the collective 
enthronement of the ordinary citizens, in order that they 
may demand a hearing in the Councils of the Mighty and 
be assured of obtaining it through their pooled numerical 
strength, if they lack other insignia of power. 

When teachers in the ranks can unite and present a col- 
lective front to their official superiors, one hates to think 
of the formidable power their union and unanimity will 
afford them. 

Benevolent democracy will arrive when official superiors 
shall have been replaced by comrades in equality, chosen 
from the common run of teachers and wholly responsible to 
the teacher citizenry. That day is sure to come. Its arrival 
may be hastened or delayed by the teachers themselves. 

As a benevolent despot, trained and taught in the older, 
more rigid disciplines of Superiority, I cannot subscribe to 
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this disrespectful democracy of inferiors. However, I have 
the intellectual acumen to interpret the signs of change, 
which are as clear as daylight to those who are not spiritu- 
ally color-blind. Great changes are preparing everywhere. 

Whether these changes, bringing in their tumultuous 
wake the socialization of power, the dethronement of auto- 
cratic superiors, the greater equalization of all salaries, 
the restoration of unfettered freedom of teaching and of 
criticism, will beget their own peculiar problems of dis- 
harmony, we need not at present discuss. The school system 
cannot escape the contagion of revolutionary change. 

The most-far-reaching change will undoubtedly be the 
abolition of the hideously undemocratic and galling superior- 
inferior relationship and the substitution therefor of a de- 
mocracy of comrades 

(The testimony of our second star witness, washed in the holy 
water of immunity, having been faithfully rendered, let us call 
upon another witness, equally honest, equally self-revealing, 
an atypical principal). 
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In the ossified hierarchy of educationalism I am the most 
tragi-comic figure (figurehead, if you will). My holy func- 
tions are clerical, though not in the religious sense. 1 don’t 
know exactly what honorable purpose I am supposed to 
serve. I take orders and give them. I mark and remark. 
I originate nothing. I inspire nobody. I am not conscious 
of large liberating social aims, though on appropriate oc- 
casions I pretend to be. I am not even interested in stirring 
social problems. I pretend to scholarship, but I have none. 
I am so preoccupied with the routine of administration and 
sheer externals that I find little time for favorite recreations 
and no time or disposition for keeping abreastt of modern 
scholarship. 

I talk virtue day in and day out, but sadly I confess that 
I have read very few books on Sociology or Anthropology 
or Economics or Philosophy. Nor have I ever deeply ana- 
lyzed the social forces that corrupt our American life. 

I am a great success with my teachers, for they know 
even less than I do, though at first blush such a statement 
will sound like a wild exaggeration. I coax or flatter or 
wheedle or bully them into respecting me. I snap the whip 
of Marks above their heads, and they learn to dance to 
my syncopated music, 

I exact obedience by punishing and humiliating eccentric 
originality. Naturally my .superiors act no more generous- 
ly than I do. My teachers fear me. I fear my superiors. 
My superiors fear their superiors. And so on up the mount 
of glory! 

Oh, if a Principal could only see his mind’s reflection in 
the mirror of truth, he would flee to a monastery to expiate 
his sins of omission. But Principals are notoriously af- 
flicted with ophthalmia. They can’t see their own manifest 
shortcomings. Why should they? Where ignorance is bliss, 
His folly — to be ignorant! 

I hiappen to be a Principal with a conscience. I know 
how very little I accomplish. Whatever originality does 
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flourish in the school system flourishes in spite of the official 
killjoys. What do we Principals know about child nature? 
What do we know about defective children? What do we 
know about child geniuses ? We usually class them with de- 
fectives, too. What do we know of the personal life of our 
children, of their struggles at home, their poverty, their 
dreams, their discouragements, their thwarted ambitions, 
their daily drudge environments? What do we know? 

We hold monthly conferences so intolerably wearisome 
and pointless that the sermons of superannuated priests 
seem by contrast inspiring. Why arc our conferences so 
deadening, so stuffy, so sterile? For the simplest of reasons. 
We haven't the courage to discuss the vital problems of our 
day and generation. 

We haven’t the courage to defy our meddling and anti- 
quated superiors whose hostility to the fundamentals of 
sincere democracy has brought the school system to its pre- 
sent unbelievably low level. If we were men of vision and 
courage, we would use these conferences as laboratory 
periods for the frank discussion of every issue that troubles 
the consciences and minds of the common run of men. Es- 
pecially would we seek light and wisdom on the eternally 
vital subjects of economic equality, the sex life of boys and 
girls, the deep problems of evil, the history of exploitation, 
the analysis of class struggles in society, the profound 
meanings of evolution, the function of revolution in accel- 
erating progress— in short, no theme relevant to the phil- 
osophy of amelioration of the common lot would escape our 
sincere analysis. The school as the laboratory of an infor- 
mal philosophy of everyday life: that strikes one, in sym- 
pathy with modern aspiration, as a worthy ideal in demo- 
cratic education. 

A principal might become a promoter of social enlighten- 
ment if he acquired a sociologic insight* into our nation’s 
maladjustments, and bravely took a thinker’s part in the 
momentous discussions of a world in revolutionary ferment. 
As a disillusioned principal, I have to admit that our edu- 
cational system does not seriously concern itself with the 
problems or the technique of fruitful thinking. 
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Principals are woeful ignoramuses. Their clerkships do 
not challenge their finer energies to intellectual exertion. 
Routine, more routine, bluff and show, pretense and hauteur, 
polished exterior and dismal interior, frigid smiles and rigid 
good manners, puerile aversion to social responsibility, a 
barren “impartiality” on all living questions, as though life 
were a scries of yeas and nays — what can we await from 
little busybodies parading incognito as Principals ? 

Pity the Principal ; he can’t honestly tell you why he has 
been promoted to glory and ineptitude. We Principals all 
suffer from mental ankylosis. 

Suppose I, as a radical educator, disciple of Montessori, 
exhorted my fellow-principals to adopt as their guiding 
ideals her two doctrines of complete individuality and of 
complete freedom, what response would they evince? How 
strange these words would sound to puppet-principals: 

“Each person manifests in a unique way the mysterious life 
force and attains to the most complete realization of his own 
possibilities by following the direction given by his individual 
impulses. That the individual in maturing his powers and 
becoming adapted to social life through education develops best 
in the absence of conventional restrictions on his individuality,** 

Principals are so accustomed, through sheer mental lazi- 
ness, to taking the school system as it is for granted that 
they would eschew as impertinent, or, at best, as theoretical 
and visionary, the central principle of progressive education 
as enunciated, for example, by William Boyd, the English 
lecturer on education: 

“Montessori*s problem is the standing problem of democratic 
education. With political institutions like ours, requiring for 
their successful working an intelligent populace, it is intoler- 
able that the children who are to be the citizens of the future 
should continue to be educated under conditions that tend to 
discourage initiative and to minimize individuality.** 

It may sound blasphemous to the orthodox, but it is the 
plainest truth that a majority of principals have no phil- 
osophy of education at all. Why, the very endurance test 
which is imposed upon the can<Bdate for the principality 
has no conceivable relation to the human aspect or impli- 
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cations of education. None whatever. The most astoilnd' 
ing dullard, — so far as an educational insight into the vexing 
problems of our social life is concerned — may come out 
with flying colors as a principal-elect. Another willing rou- 
tineer has been added to the long procession of machine 
men dedicated to the inspiring mission of turning out (ex- 
cellent phrase!) certified parrots, monkeys, dogs, oxen, asses, 
— but never, oh, never, vivacious, original, critical and 
courageous human beings. 

Let me ask another thorny question: Are principals of 
any assistance to the harassed teachers, or are they usually 
an intrusion and a hindrance? The query is its own answer. 
Teachers who have been in the “system” as long as ten, fif- 
teen, twenty years have confessed that their official superiors, 
either through lack of ability or lack of time, have been 
utterly meaningless to them in their pedagogic pursuits. 

Principals not only do not know what is actually going 
on in the various classrooms: they are often incapable of 
helping a distressed or backward teacher to improve upon 
his work. In fact, principals function as detectives, rather 
than as educators. As a rule, principals have very ordinary 
teaching ability. They are frerpiently enough hail fellows, 
well met, ready with a newspaper joke or a Longfellow 
poem, fairly good business men, good-naturedly contemp- 
tuous of their “inferior” brethren, humorously self-suffi- 
cient in their ignorance, hostile to radical ideas, content 
with mechanical success, self-complacent to the point of 
boredpm. 

Think how much better it would be for the welfare of 
education in general, and for the cultural emancipation of 
teachers and pupils in particular, if In each school teachers 
and pupils had a vote in the choice of their Guild Govern- 
ing Committee, to consist of several teachers and several 
representative students (elected, of courie, by the students) 
duly endowed with power to “run” the school. Democratic 
tendencies in education point in that direction. . 

Such a radical reconstruction would aim a finely effective 
blow at the pernicious superior-inferior relationship so full 
of mischief for the future of democracy in education. Not 
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until strategically situated superiors have been reabsorbed 
into the common activities of the rank and file can sincere 
and far-reaching democracy achieve any distinction or po- 
tency in our public school system. 

On with the educational revolution! All power to the 
Teachers* Guilds I • 

* “No teacher, no matter what his theory of education, can 
altogether detach himself from the above problems; no matter 
though he protest that a scliool is not a clinic or a health center, 
and though he claim that his business is to teach his pupils cer- 
tain prescribed topics according to definite pedagogic principles, 
these other factors will intrude. His pupils are not pure in- 
telligence, they are not pedagogic units ; they are living bogs and 
girls. The discipline of the classroom brings its own problems: 
sudden interruption in the hitherto continuous progress of a pupil 
may provoke thought; the docility or the antagonism of the pupil 
to the teacher is not irrelevant to progress in studies; lack of 
interest and day-dreaming may be observed; restless, fidgety 
behavior may suggest the necessity of further examination of the 
pupil; headache, disturbed sleep, moodiness, irritability, must 
have their sufficient ground; undue cruelty or teasing, pilfering 
and lying beyond a certain rather elastic limit, have to be faced ; 
perhaps most familiar is the problem of the sex behavior of the 
pupils, the formation of bad habits and of undesirable attach- 
ments. The above problems thrust themselves upon the atten- 
tion of the teacher, no matter what his idea may be as to the 
goal of education, as to the subjects to be taught, and as to the 
methods of teaching. He will not be able to deal with these 
problems unless he has some knowledge of the factors which un- 
derlie their manifestation. He is, therefore, forced to take up 
the analysis of human behavior, of the springs of human action, 
of the instincts and emotions which play such an important 
rdle in daily life. He has to study the individual temperament of 
the pupil, he has to have some idea of his special endowment, not 
only in regard to topics of instruction, but also in regard to the 
factors which determine social adaptability and the ability to 
deal with the problems of the intimate personal life. ...” (my 
italics). Thus writes C, Macfie Campbell in that timely book, 
“Social Aspects of Mental Hygiene”. 
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Part One 

From a purely schoolman’s angle, the age%f disillusion- 
ment is noteworthy for its declaration of children’s rights. 
A wonderful Magna Charta, this. We respect childhood 
almost as honestly as we do our own vanity. The Montes- 
soris have prophetically called ours the children’s age. In 
a vital sense it is. Why this veering of interest from Fa- 
therland to Babyland? A thousand reasons. The educa- 
tional world is familiar with the doctrine of infancy. Who 
could have divined in the 1860*8 that a lucky insight of 
Alfred Wallace’s would eventually flower into a philosophy 
of education? To that felicitous fact we now briefly 
turn. It was our own John Fiske who utilized Wallace’s 
hint to weave a theory of infancy for education’s delight. 

Not even Fiske dreamed of the sociological import of his 
brilliant discovery. He had been reading of Wallace’s 
profound inference that at an unknown period in evolution, 
the life force had shifted the basis of survival from purely 
animalish to quasi-rnental attributes. Consequently, mind 
was introduced into evolution as the all-controlling force. 
Physical evolution was at an end as something inferior and 
relatively accomplished. John Fiske projected this notion 
as far as it would go when he hit upon the important obser- 
vation that the longer the period of cerebral development, 
ther longer the period of infancy, the longer the duration 
of helplessness. 

Prolonged infancy elevated motherhood into an art. This 
interdependence of mother and child blossomed ultimately 
into those finest fruits of evolution; sympathy and a sense 
of responsibility. Educationally, the doctrine of infancy 
implied a prolonged period of schooling. The purpose of 
schooling was a sufficient insiglit into the race’s experiences 
to enable the child to live for self in a world made familiar 
through education. One of the surprises emerges at this 
juncture. Nicholas Murray Butler — formerly Professor 
of Education and of Philosophy — developed and ^^opular- 
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ized” this theory of Fiske’s, never divining that all too soon 
labor agitators would utilize it for their own interests. First 
to prove that child labor was a menace to the nation’s wel- 
fare ; later to prove that proletarian children had the same 
Godgiven right to “the higher education” as their luckier 
competitors amongst the rich. Two startling radical doc- 
trines which the educational world is still grappling with ! 

The doctrine of infancy has come to symbolize education 
from the kindergarten to the university. The inspiring and 
realizable hope of our generation is free university edu- 
cation for all who seek it. Our social democracy promises 
much and can fulfill even more. Science at the service of a 
collectivity guarantees the coming-true of these modest 
dreams. Every humblest child that aspires shall be wel- 
comed to our people’s institutes of learning. Aye, the very 
poorest amongst us shall be compelled to educate himself — 
for our sake. “Infancy” connotes the promise and potency 
of a nation’s “coming of age.” 

Stop a moment and reflect. The masses to be educated! 
What madness is this? That unspeakable rabble, whose 
filthy prototypes, bedraggled and unkempt, earned for 
themselves the unlovely epithets of “Sansculottes” and 
“Lumpenproletariat”, are to be respectfully (oh, ironic 
word!) admitted to halls of learning. Could any clair- 
voyant Teiresias have forecast so bizarre a fate for the 
sons of men? And yet, here is the living fact: Education 
has stooped to conquer ! May her conquests be for 
honorable purposes. The masses, who until fifty years ago 
had been considered no worthier than beasts of the field, 
condemned to poverty and ignorance and fecundity, are in 
reality to inherit the earth. This dream is so young and 
disconcerting that many educators still champion that 
fading haughty-culture which in its halcyon days produced 
gentlemen. Gentlemen, sir! Our radical educators dream 
no such vain things. To fit human beings for life and to 
enrich life for human beings — these are*the sweet burdens 
of the new education. To accomplish the former aim, we 
must teach the philosophy of social democracy; to accom- 
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plish the latter aim, we must encourage radicalism’s 
freedoms. 

Disconcerting objections arise on all sides. Naturally. 
The old order dieth hard. Its apologists seek immortality. 
What do they say? • 

The intellectually-fat man laments with Bismarck that 
an educated proletariat is a menace to a “nation.” We 
reply, no ! Only to that part of the nation which is parasitic 
and drunk with self-importance. A drunkard’s remarks are 
unreliable... The nicely educated professional man ex- 
claims: “The professions are being overcrowded with the 
small fry who must become unscrupulous to survive!” He 
forgets the eminent lawyer’s rascally observation that there 
are two kiflds of lawyers — those who know the law and 
those who know the judge. Cultured lawyers, one may 
surmise, usually know the judge. Crookedness limited to 
the most successful is none the less crookedness. Why not 
be a good “sport” and allow the little nobody to emulate 
his Ix'tters?. . . 

The reverential man sincerely objects. Education for 
everybody means lack of faith, ske])ticism, discontent. The 
people are happier as the}' are. The masses need more re- 
ligion, more faith. Only religion can redeem mankind. 
Would you destroy all this contentment by inoculating the 
ignorant with the science and atheism of our colleges?. . . . 
This attitude, still widely prevalent amongst the simple, 
was fervently expressed by Pope Gregory XVI (1882) and 
Pius IX (1864) in the.se rather pointed sentences, quoted 
by Professor Bury; 

“The absurd and erroneous maxim, or rather insanity, that 
liberty of conscience should be procured and guaranteed to 
every one — hence the corruption of youth, contempt for religion 
and for the most venerable laws, and a general mental change . 
in the world; in fact, the. most deadly scourge of society. This 
uncensored publishing is a deadly and execrable liberty, for 
which we cannot feel sufficient horror, though some men dare 
to acclaim it noisily *nd enthusiastically!’* 

Sooner or later, even parasitic priests and uncorrupted 
virgin souls — even sucklings and incoherent babes — must all 
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learn to look upon “the most deadly scourge of society” 
as the one most precious hygienic need of human beings. All 
the possible liberty for each and every one of us — nothing 
less will satisfy the disillusioned of tomorrow, “The. child 
is father of the man” — ^he, too, will form parties and fight 
for manifold liberties, and gain them. 

Let timorous souls memorize as a scientific rosary the 
fine words of John Stuart Mill’s: 

“It is better to he a human being dissatisfied than a pig 
satisfied: better to be a Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satis- 
fied. And if the fool, or the pig, is of a different opinion, it is 
because they know only their own side of tlie question. The 
other party to the comparison knows both sides.” 

Finally comes the sincere believer in men who queries: 
Is it not true that the higher education usually alienates the 
“educand” from the sordid conflicts of the masses and ef- 
fectually cripples his will to do anything worth while for 
those who seem so brutish to the inward eye of culture? 
And we sadly make reply : Too often education has created 
class-divisions and snobbishness. Too frequently education 
paralyzes the sympathetic nerves, substituting for good 
sense an aimless word-juggling. Very true. Education in 
the hands of the haughty-culturists will surely pervert 
human wills, breaking them by sheer coercion of the intellect, 
by dogmatic imposition of barren abstractions, falsely 
labeled realities. To expect your employer to acquaint yon 
with the means and ways of diminishing his powgr and 
prestige is asking just more than a minimum wage. 

Similarly, to expect a professor of truths to familiarize 
you (little credulous you!) with the flimsy basis o£ his 
theorizings, with the transitory nature of his profundities, 
is simply confounding the peacock in human nature with 
the lamb. Vanity* is dearer and more profitable to the 
human heart than sincerity. A chastened intellectual hon- 
esty is a fool’s dream, at present. Our nearest hope lies in 
converting all centers of learning into the people’s free in- 
stitutions. The next step will be the socialization of the 
teacher and of the curriculum. As a crowning necessity, a 
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culture akin to the sociological one must be liberally adopted 
so as to stress the needs and aspirations of the age of dis- 
illusionment. Education will be proletarized. 

Th^ problems arising from the privileged distribution of 
wealth constitute, in all ages, the most serious maladjust- 
ments. But this age is thrice blessed: first, because of its 
staggering wealth production ; secondly, for the pop- 
ular enh’ghtenraent possible when the necessaries, of life 
are plentiful; thirdly, and most happily, because of the 
amazing “moral” revolution, now on its way in all wealthy 
lands, which thunders home the disquieting questions: How 
did you get your wealth? Why should you be permitted 
to “own” it? Wliat rights has the collectivity? What is 
the function of wealth, anyhow? Is there anything wrong 
with our methods of distribution? Is there any necessary 
relation between “superior brains” and the inherited control 
of vast wealth? 

These ethical inquiries into the clandestine sources of 
wealth-amassing do not spring from outraged consciences; 
rather do they emanate from protective selfishness. Wealth 
will be used increasingly for those who need it, not for those 
who temporarily own it. Which is good ethical doctrine. 
It it isn’t, we shall make it so. Combined organization on 
the economic and political fields is the moral need of the 
disadvantaged classes. Hence, the graphic shibboleths of 
the age are : socialization, co-operation, production for use, 
emancipation from dogma, free educational opportunities 
for all, who desire them. The sociological culture would na- 
turally focalize its attention upon these very interests. Its 
frank aim, to arouse a passion for social justice to be em- 
b^ed in the social control of wealth and in the socializa- 
tion of special privilege. 
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No sooner has one touched upon an economic problem 
than he has set a force in motion vigorous enough to dis- 
turb and alter every other concrete human relation. To 
Karl Marx, even more than to Buckle, we are debtors for 
the lucid exposition of the thesis that morals i. e. theories 
of human conduct, derive their significance from economics, 
i. e. practices of human conduct. Hence, in analyzing the 
age of disillusionment, we should especially note the marvel- 
ous moral upheavals concentrated in the revolutionary 
doctrines of feminism, psycho-analysis, class-ethics. These 
subjects are important enough to merit speciai treatment. 
I shall, therefore, discuss their relevancy and import for the 
sociological culture in separate essays. Tentatively, we 
may summarize the ultra-modernist ideal in these lines 
from Browning’s “Paracelsus”: 

“Progress is 

The law of life, man is not man as yet; 

Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth. 

While only here and there a star dispels 
The darkness, here and there a towering mind 
O’erlooks its prostrate fellows. When the host 
Is out at once to the despair of night. 

When all mankind alike is perfected, 

Equal, in full blown powers — then, not till then, 

I say, begins man's general infancy." 

Thus wc dare to dream who understand the marvelous 
potencies of the age of disillusionment. 

A fresh analysis of the revolutionary drift of our age 
helps to expand the horizon of the teacher. Hitherto, like 
all subordinates, an insignificant, directionless personality, 
indulgently fed on the pap of amorphous ideals prepar^ 
for him by superiors, the teacher has been a kind of digni- 
fied nonentity in our complex social life. Goodness and 
virtue, as standardized by hypocritical supervisors, have 
been his vaunted ideals. 
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Cleverness and inventiveness, involving trial and error, 
and incidental evildoing, have never been approved as de- 
siderata for the dear teacher. As viewed bv the outside 
world,. our dear teachers have not been unlike nuns and 
celibate monks and Salvationists, unobtrusive, inoffensive, 
devout, merciful and generally meaningless, except in the 
eyes of God. 

This stupid desexualizing of teachers has borne bitter 
fruit. Behold the proverbial intellectual cowardice of 
teachers. Witness their tactful aloofness (oh, damnable 
word) from the perplexity of the modern world. Note the 
aboriginal shame of the Board of Education members when 
inveigled into discussing — shame of shames — the teacher- 
mother and flic right of professional women to motherhood. 
See the dismay of our meek little school teachers — the fore- 
most citizens of our noble democracy (will humor ever go 
farther than this?) — when besought by their more cour- 
ageous comrades to co-operate, to unionize, to consolidate 
their forces for the frank protection of their own large 
interests. 

Ah, pipes the nervous pedagogue: “To put one’s self 
first is selfish. Teachers must always think of their high, 
unselfish, lofty ideals.” 

And while the brook prattles thus softly to itself, sooth- 
ing its own timid breast, the ocean is ceaselessly gathering 
to itself more strength, and yet more strength, drained off 
from the brook’s vitality. While ofiicial superiors are ever 
ready tt) exhort the timid underlings to be faithful to the 
inspiring ideals of ascetic selflessness, they let no idle hour 
slip by without scheming for higher salaries, for higher 
positions, for augmented prestige. And meek little peda- 
gogues sit in the gallery and gratuitously applaud their 
benefactors and supervisors ! 

If teachers only dared, like our delightful progenitors in 
the glorious Garden, who preferred the evil that is wisdom 
to the good that is ignorance — ^if they only dared for one 
brief moment, to peep behind the curtains, to see with their 
own eyes how selfishness parades as virtue, how current ideals 
are a screen for o’erleaping ambition — in what stony-amaze 
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would they stand, transfixed by the logic of facts. When 
disillusionment will have soaked through the Strata Peda- 
gogica, a revolution in ideas, in ideals and in efficiency will 
have been precipitated. 

We have had fifty centuries of ‘‘civilization”, and 
yet child labor flourishes in our most enlightened democra- 
cy. We have had fifty centuries of civilization, and 
yet millions of hardworking men and women in every civ- 
ilized land suffer from physical want. 

We have had fifty centuries of civilization and yet 
women as a class are everywhere regarded as inferiors, as 
silly playthings, as intellectual nincompoops, as intermedi- 
ate between the child-mind and man, as disqualified for in- 
telligent social participation, as amiable incoifipetents, too 
enslaved by sex-rivalry ever to befit themselves for the 
serener impartialities of leadership and of statesmanship. 

We have had fifty centuries of civilization, and 
vet there is no country on the face of the earth where 
human beings may say what they honestly believe, in times 
of war as in times of peace. Freedom of speech is a figure 
of speech, a plaything for orators and bombastic journalists, 
a lie, a delusion, an evanescent dream. We have had 
fifty centuries of civilization and yet our education is a 
sham and an ignoble pretense; our moral conventions are 
a rotten compound of hypocrisy and scandal-mongering ; 
our justice is a legal damning of the disadvantaged by the 
advantaged; our tolerances are the exigencies of commer- 
cialism, not honest faith in aliens and in the different-mind- 
ed; our religions are business assets, blinds for daily cheat- 
ing, trickery and chicanery. Our whole social life reeks 
with venal corruption, cheap betrayals and dishonest prac- 
tices by the great and small. 

What have our dear little teachers done to analyze the 
social system under which they live so self-complacently ? 
What have these citizens of our fair land (would it were 
more just and less fair!) ever done to enlighten their stu- 
dents about these foulsome conditions of our ubiquitous 
commercialism I 

What serious and fearless attempts have our anaemic 
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school masters and school marms ever made to tell the truth 
about competition’s degradations, about politics’ duplici- 
ties, about the church’s cras^ hypocrisy, about education’s 
superficial prestige, about human nature’s cunning desires 
for self-distinction, for self-glorification, for self-aggran- 
dizement? 

The tragedy of tragedies-^or, if you will, the farce of 
farces — is to behold this esoteric little teacher-body, unre- 
lated to the flcsh-and-blood strivings of the seething masses, 
abysmally ignorant of the crude forces operative in “our” 
depraved social system, childishly unaware of the corruption 
in high places, unhumanly unconscious of the paralyzing 
fascination of “temptation,” — this little teacher-body set 
apart to tea^h the rising generation the vapid virtues of 
goodness, honesty, truth-telling, respect for laws (made by 
cheats), veneration for ancestors, regard for superiors! 

One lecturing nonentity in our school system naively 
counseled a cosmopolitan high-school of adolescents : “Never 
do or think anything which you would l)c ashamed to tell 
your mother!” 

When pedagogues preach, Mephistopheles grins. 

Suppose a million teachers throughout the length and 
breadth of these United States, in unified elFort, placarded 
every school house and every other public institution with 
anti-child-labor resolutions, worded in graphic, piercing 
sentences ! 

What, think you, would be the “moral” effect on the ex- 
ploiters* of children’s labors? Why isn’t it done? When 
teachers, including university word-jugglers, will have hon- 
estly pondered that query, they will discover the reason 
why they ought to be highly displeased with their insig- 
nificant, aimless, ineffectual selves. ^ 

Teachers, like other pompous human Ijeings, will never 
grow up, never realize their amazing potential power for 
effecting social changes until they shall have become thor- 
oughly disillusioned. 

Firstly, about their own sham cultural superiority. . . 
Teachers still look with contempt upon mere laborers.. . 
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Secondly, about their “superiors”, who, in the nature of the 
superior-inferior relationship, are untrustworthy. Thirdly, 
about our social system itself.^ 

The order of the day is Change; large-scale change to 
cope with large-scale evils. He who shrinks is a coward — 
or a school teacher. 

We simply dare not blink our responsibilities. As teach- 
ers of the young (and old, for that matter) we simply must 
determine by collective elForts to merge our hopes with 
those of all other laborers, in order that big business may 
feel the pressure of our combined opposition, in order that 
big business shall have to reckon with us as powerful as- 
sailants. Are we capable? 
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No social event in the life^f man — with the exception of 
the birth of human speech — has been so continuously 
significant and so radically transforming as this most recent 
change from Manu-facture to Machino-Facture. The whole 
world is acquainted with the marvelous change, not yet, by 
any means, at an end, effected in human institutions and 
human morals by this cataclysmic twist in the affairs of 
nations. 

The limeliglit fact in this melodrama of change is the 
amazing conversion of men’s sympathies from individualism 
to socialism. The subtle fabric of legal fictions, fine-spun 
from tlie warp and woof of private j)roperty-notions, has 
become moth-eaten with time; the absorbing conflict be- 
tween the privileged few and the non-privileged many, for 
the control of earth’s resources, is at blood-heat. The 
whole trend of affairs is, of course, toward socialization of 
natural resources on a non-])rofit-seeking basis for the un- 
hampered use of the collectivity. 

Socialism is the most dramatic phenomenon in the re- 
corded aspirations of civilized man. Hence, the primary 
social need of a well-informed studentship is a sympathetic 
knowledge of the rise, growth, and spectacular invasion of 
socialism. 

Synchronously with the rise of large-scale industrialism 
came the science of change, the so-called philosophy of evo- 
lution. No idea sprung from the most learned head of the 
wisest of the ancients ever caused so much useful damage to 
Mr. Average Man’s silly superstitions. The theory of evo- 
lution, like a gadfly, sent man scurrying hither and thither, 
rummaging for valid reasons for existence. ‘‘Eternal” 
.truths came tumbling from on high. Lazy interpretations 
of man’s earthly destiny were jolted iifto new apologies. 
Vulgar delusions about special creations were struck dumb. 
Man’s divinity was challenged and put on trial. 

Never hitherto in all recorded history had any idea so 
undermined the cherished follies of mankind. In mere words 
it is impossible to estimate the wholesome discontentment 
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with life’s physical and intellectual poverties which evolu- 
tionary thinking, courageously applied to all departments 
of science and of art, has already produced. It was mar- 
velously stimulating to learn that nothing produced by man 
on earth is so perfect but that by creative and intelligent 
effort it may be made more perfect. It was exhilarating to 
learn that man may fashion an important portion of life to 
his concrete purposes. Nothing endures — not even man’s 
credulity and delusions. Hence the birth of the sociology 
of change. 

The scientific spirit has become part of man’s faith in 
life. As Walter Lippmann so eloquently expressed it in 
his “Drift and Mastery”: 

“Science is the irreconcilable foe of bogeys, afid therefore a 
method of laying the conflicts of the soul. It is tJie unfrightened, 
masterful and humble approach to reality — the needs of our 
natures and the possibilities of the world. The scientific spirit 
is the spirit of democracy, the escape from drift, the ouUook 
of a free man. Its direction is to distinguish fact from fancy; 
its enthusiasm is for the possible; its promise is the shaping of 
fact to a chastened and honest dream." 

What we have designated as philosophical sociology will 
ere long* become the inspiration of fruitful statesmanship. 
Thinkers of the varied types of Graham Wallas, Sidney 
Webb, G. D. H. Colo, Bernard Shaw, Thorstein Veblen, 
Nikolai Lenin, are forerunners in this new statesmanship. 
By conscious method, they aim to fashion collective striv- 
ing to the needs of a great class-conscious society. A pur- 
posive reconstruction of capitalist society through class- 
conscious effort is the ambitious dream of these thinkers. . , 

It has become a commonplace of late to speak of the 
“new education”, the “new history”, the “new politics”. 
The informing spirit of all these rehabilitated knowledges 
is the human desire to make Homo master of his destinies. 
Each “new” science preaches a courageous radicalism. 
There is a vigorous re-echoing of the challenge of the Greek 
philosopher who taught that Man is the measure of All 
Things. 

The “current” unrest began about ten thousand years 
ago. However, its distinguishing features nowadays kre a 
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deeper insight into the sources of discontent and a deeper 
faith in man’s power to utilize unrest for constructive ends. 
Radicalism has become more or less “respectable”. Even 
conserv'atives enjoy discussing its whys and wherefores. Let 
us not forget Bagehot’s advocacy of discussion as a stop- 
gap on impulsiveness, a brake on radical action! Parlor- 
mentarianism, like beauty, is a joy forever 

Tlie second prerequisite of productive scholarship is a 
knowledge of evolution, biologic and sociologic. The lessons 
of historical change applied to the realization of the social 
destiny of the masses should constitute the “new culture”; 
the “Sociologic Culture”, we may call it. 

Theology solves no problems; it merely defers their so- 
lution. Barren metaphysics, shrewdly manipulated, may 
create the cultural illusion of intellectual eminence and su- 
periority; but it contributes very little useful to organized 
human power over life. Subsidized philosophies of content- 
ment like Maeterlinck’s or Rabindranath Tagore’s are golden 
attempts to make men rejoice in their mindless origin. They 
are dishonest and misleading (unintentionally so). 

The ancient delusion of theatricalism, interposing asbestos 
curtains betwixt common clay and superior brains has 
served its time and purpose; Common people no longer rev- 
erently trust or naively honor their “betters”. They clamor 
for an insight into stagecraft, into the mysteries of incense 
and footlights, and the whole fascinating romance of dram- 
aturgy. They want to know how to do the tricks for them- 
selves. Robes and solemn pronuncianientos and Your Honors 
and Yes Sirs and Bible-Swearings and ordered genuflections 
and My Lords and My Ladies are less thrilling than of 
yore. Be sure of it: where the thrill is weak, loyalty is 
dying. 

The fool has turned philosopher. Mr, Nobody is taking 
his ‘Visdom” seriously; a sign and portent of deep signi- 
ficance. ^Ve must reason with our inferiors ! Alack the 
day; what strange happenings, what uncanny transpirings. 
Beasts of Burden, touched by the magic wand of Circe have 
risen to Godhood. Common man is to be the measure of all 
things. Woe betide! 
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The Sociologic Culture has come in response to this spirit- 
ual revolution in the habitual mental attitude of mere man ; 
it attempts to centralize our interest in the humbler folk. 
Problems of pain, of insufficiency, of amelioration, are the 
legitimate content of such a “discipline”. 

The most encouraging sign of latter-day progress is this : 
Mr. Average Man has grown suspicious and critical of his 
official superiors. Suspicion backed by publicity is a re- 
markable democratic safeguard in a society struggling 
toward social democracy. The average man has grown 
critical about the flimsy, circumstantial justice presiding 
inauspiciously over his daily life. He is learning to see 
that the God of Chance and the Justice wrought by vin- 
dictiveness are the only deities really in vogut^ in our pell- 
mell commercialism; the only perennially popular idols of 
the market place. God himself is a priceless business asset. 
This process of thoroughgoing Disillusionment must 
re-create men’s ordinary values. Some day even ordinary 
mortals will know for what damnable and irrelevant pur- 
poses they have been used, unhesitatingly and cold-blooded- 
ly, by their official superiors. 

The only faith that will eventually survive this process 
of radical disillusionment will be faith in critical-minded- 
ness, faith in a rationalized suspicion of other men’s motives 
(and therefore, of one’s own). Critical-mindedness does 
at least make one hesitate before playing the fool or dupe ; 
that’s a marvelous intellectual gain for Homo. When 
leaders can’t automatically depend upon you they wjll glad- 
ly be more frank with you, more truth-telling. They will 
simply have to show their cards before little credulous you 
will take their word for honesty and fair dealing. Leaders 
of the people may some day grow honest, but not until their 
followers learn to “watch” them as though they were 
dishonest. , 

When every undervalued mortal asserts his right to 
question, doubt and criticise, let Superior Folk beware!. . . 
The third indispensable article of a useful culture is Crit- 
ical-Mindedness ; an examination of human prejudice and 
of human duplicity as a key to deciphering man’s zigzag 
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progress. We must institute a course on “Profitable Pre- 
judices and Trickeries as Determinants of Human Conduct.” 
The Romance of Sanctified Flim-Flamming has yet to be 
written for the edification of the sexes. Perhaps one honest 
tome 'written by the holy trinity, Priest, Diplomat, and 
Lawyer, would quench the thirst for truth of even the most 
unscrupulous. The age in which we live is remarkable above 
all others precisely because we have learned to distrust 
Nature and still nmre, Man. No previous golden age could 
claim the high honor of having encompassed within its midst 
so many “wiseacres,”... 

It may be true that Aristotelian intellect is the high 
water mark of achievement. Guesswork anent hierarchies 
of intellectual power is no more authentic than the Biblical 
story of creation. No man knows enough about the geology 
of time to estimate correctly the period needed for the 
growth of superior brains. Democritus may have been the 
most marvelous of the ancients; all honor to him. . . But 
we moderns have our Poincare, Russell, Bcrthelot, 
Hill, Edison, Steinmotz, Einstein, Curies, Bergson, 
Santayana, Dewey, Shaw, France, Freud, et ah, whose 
creative intelligence will mould the destiny of human 
beings more profoundly than the consummate all 
of Greek culture. Mrs. John Martin, who, in her interest- 
ing book, “Is Mankind Advancing.^” y)ainted a unique sketch 
of the best in Greek genius and offset it against the lugubri- 
ous background of our modern culture, may privately enjoy 
her dqjusions about our retrogression. So large a thesis is 
not capable of proof or disproof. 

An age must measure its progress in terms of its own 
social needs and aspirations as compared with the possibility 
of their fulfillment for a whole people. We cannot criticise 
fairly the most awe-inspiring experiment of the centuries: 
to create the resources for the Joy of *Living for a whole 
people, — in terms of the static perfections of Greek culture. 
Lacking knowledge, we must build upon faiths and ideals. 
We live in the most remarkable of all the ages, though it 
may be granted that our spotlight philanthropies and sen- 
sational humanitarianisms do not necessarily argue a native 
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superiority. On the other hand, we may ask: what would 
their absence signify?. . . 

Faith in mysticism — that is, in one’s own consoling un- 
analyzed ignorance — has been so desperately shaken — 
spasmodic revivalisms are the exception that prove the 
rule — that we may confidently salute disillusionment as the 
emblem peculiarly symbolic of our day and generation. 

Even in our prisons hygiene is compulsory, theology 
elective ! That one fact speaks volumes. True, people are 
still imperishably credulous — with a difference. Today the 
most devout religionist will smilingly mock moribund faiths 
as mere superstitions ! He, too, wishes to be thought modern ; 
hence he will speak of enlightened religions (like his own, 
for example). An enlightened religion is about as mean- 
ingful as an enlightened despotism. Let us not be too harsh 
or cynical. Even orthodox religion is not without its sav- 
ing sense of humor. 

G. K. Chesterton (a playful, intellectual cat, good-na- 
turedly chasing his own tail) is witness to that truth. Mir- 
abUe dictui the world has developed a sense of humor. Its 
o’er^opping pompousness is responsible for that. What is 
a sense of humor? We are not discussing a sense-for- 
humor which every human being possesses as part of his 
primitive inheritance. Primarily, a sense of humor is 
the courage to laugh at one’s self without bitterness. The 
transitional step is easy : to laugh at the whole world without 
despising it. We learn to hate our fcllowmen tenderly. A 
religion that cannot withstand the mocker’s laugh, the Vol- 
tairean grin, is doomed; for sometimes those who come to 
pray remain to scoff. 

A sense of humor is the nascent pledge that stupidity and 
quackery and trumpery shall perish from the earth. Some- 
one should write a religious monograph on “A Sense of 
Humor Let Loose.” (Bernard Shaw, the devil tempts you!). 

A wholesome contempt for life is the beginning of wisdom. 
To hold this world cheap— but to stand by it ; to see through 
the sham theatricalism of men and women — ^but to stand 
by them j if you, oh wise reader, can perceive the large futil- 
ity of existence without succumbing to it. Welcome, most 
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welcome, as a lover of righteousness. To possess knowledge 
without pompousness ; to possess wisdom without arrogance ; 
to possess humor without bitterness ; these be the attributes 
of the godly. 

This Ago of Disillusionment is the first promise that men 
shall take themselves less pompously. Which change of 
outlook constitutes a silent revolution in morals! When 
professors and shopgirls, savants and street-cleaners, phil- 
osophers and fools, can co-minglc in a spirit of comradery, 
woe to Hocus-Pocus! 

We are growing to be true internationalists; sincere co- 
workers in huge class-conscious tasks. No humble intelli- 
gence is to be slighted. Human understanding expands 
through sifch liberal co-education. “Every clod feels a 
stir of might, an instinct within it that reaches and towers.” 
We must learn to respect and cultivate that instinct. A 
sense of humor will facilitate social cohesion. 

We have had the Golden Age, the Dark Age, the Age of 
Enlightenment, the Machine Age, — all manner of pictures- 
que ages. Why not the Age of Disillusionment, the hall- 
mark of which is the invention of a sense of humor wheieby 
mankind has discovered the marvelous truth that the way 
to get things done is to do them. 

Gods, demi-gods, priests, kings, statesmen, represen- 
tatives by proxy, merchant princes, middlemen, magnates, 
potentates and philanthropists have been just so many blind- 
ly egotistic parasites intoxicating themselves with power 
and special indulgences at the expense of a credulous, be- 
cause overworked people. Disillusionment exposes the 
humbuggery of parasitism. A sense of humor equips one 
with the weapons for battering down the exploiter’s strong- 
holds of fraud and superstition. 

Consequently, the fourth pre-requisite of a purposeful 
culture is the possession of a sense of humor, a disillusioned 
insight into the prepostdrous claims (and the fragile attain- 
ments) of that cunning impostor, Man. 

Socialism and International Politics 

Evolution, Biologic and Sociologic and Anthropologic 

A Theory of Human Motives 
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Critical-Mindedness 
A Sense of Humor 

These five ‘‘disciplines’* are the articles of our Sociologic 
Culture. Without them, vanity and waste. With ‘them, 
utility and purnose. Our einerging social democracy will 
thrive best on a sociologic culture. 

The New Education must be courageously radical. * 

* “It is somewhat perplexing to see students acquiring great 
blocks of information on certain topics, or developing a special 
technique of study along certain lines, and equipping themselves 
for industrial and professional tasks in virtue of these special 
abilities, while the background of their life on whiqh their econ- 
omic activity will be displayed is completely neglected. The 
student may pass through his college course without its being 
necessary at any stage for him to review the principles underly- 
ing human behavior; without his being required to take stock of 
the hidden source of his own interests and beliefs and habits and 
moods; without his becoming aware that these moods and beliefs 
and interests, which are going to give to his individual life its 
special values have definite biological determinants which work 
according to certain definite laws, and some knowledge of the 
control of which may make all the dilference between stability 
and instability of his life. A college education does little to pre- 
pare anyone to meet the fundamental issues of life any better 
than the ordinary individual. It is stated that, in the prisons of 
the United States, college graduates have a representation in due 
proportion to their number in the community. The study of 
nervous and mental patients with college degrees often 'reveals 
a striking discrepancy between the academic culture and the 
lack of any grasp of the fundamental principles of mental 
health,..** (my italics). This meaty excerpt is taken from a# 
essay by C. Macfie Campbell entitled Mental Hygiene and 
Education (in the volume already referred to). 
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There are three social prejudices, which exercise constant pres- 
sure on the average man’s thought; colouring it, and making it 
irrational; they are, first, “my country, race or nationality are 
better than the other man’s"; second, “my class, social caste or 
social habits are better than the other man’s’’; and, third, “my 
moral code, religious outlook, guidebook to heaven, are better 
than the other man’s.’’ 


John Lanodon-Davies 
(“The New Age of Faith**) 


No. What Caesar, Cromwell and Napoleon could not do 
with all the physical force and moral prestige of the State in 
their mighty hands, cannot be done by enthusiastic criminals 
and lunatics. Even the Jews, who, from Moses to Marx and 
Lasalle, have inspired all the revolutions, have had to confess 
that, after all, the dog will return to his vomit and the sow 
that was washed to her wallowing in the mire; and we may as 
well make up our minds that Man will return to his idols and 
his cupidities, in spite of all “movements’’ and all revolutions, 
until hi. nature is changed. BanNAnn Shaw 


The Impasse 

Conspicuous riches can counterfeit Virtue without the exer- 
tions of Morality; a marvelously economical achievement. The 
Rockefeller interests by helping to clothe and sustain a whole 
populatfon in Belgium can elicit illimitable praise for their 
virtuous intentions, for their deep humanity. Has the abiding 
Morality of the Rockefellers thereby undergone any significant 
change of heart? Will it be less brutally capitalistic? 

What shall we do with our modes of ethical evaluation of 
right-and-wrong if permanent wrong, gieldi^g permanent gain, 
can he offset and extenuated out of existence bp philanthropic 
right? What becomes of our system of ethical discriminations? 
It remains the cherished misunderstood faith of simpletons, 
ignorant alike of right and wrong, and of the powerful righteous- 

““ SAIIO.L D. SCHHALBAUAIH 
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Our Tainted Ethics 

Query: Why will mere delay diminish the intensity of our 
moral indignation? Shall we infer that our morality is simply 
a nerve-stimulator, a delicious source of dramatic excitement 
in hours of ennui? Are we “moral" or are we only hot-headed 
and spiteful? 

Samuel D. Schmaliiausen 


Ethics is in origin the Art of recommending to others the 
sacrifices required for cooperation with oneself. 

Bertrand Russell 
{in **Logic and Mysticism**) 


To-day, then, it is not only expedient to support new truths 
against old; it is necessary. Of what avail to us any longer are 
the great truths of the past? They lie open to us; we know 
them all; but in spite of this we are not fundamentally interested 
in them. Never has culture, intellect, knowledge, been more 
common and more barren than it is to-day. Truth is arid be- 
cause we no longer create it and by creating realize its nature. 
The truth of the past is dead to us because the spirit of truth is 
dead within ourselves. To be, then, on the side of “new truths,” 
however shallow they may be, in the faith that creation is the 
law of existence, the way of humanity, and that if man but 
creates he will one day create his own greatness and happiness; 
that is the way of the old dangerous and ultimate 'wisdom. 
“Modern truths” may be shallow, but to condemn them is still 
more shallow. Let us, therefore, support new truths against 
old dogmas, simply because they are new, and in being new are 
a mark of life, of health and of uncopscious wisdom. This at 
least is sure, and it is the most modern of truths, that we must 
be wise unconsciously before we can be wise consciously. 

Edwin Muir. 
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How much Realism is the modern class room capable of? 
That is the question for Educators, in an age which is skep- 
tic and disillusioned and candid and “wi8e’^ Evilly wise! 

We fail to accredit youngsters with the shrewdness they 
actually possess. In relation to “wordly” matters, they are 
wise beyond their years. 

Children of fourteen, bred in a tenemented environment, 
habitues of tlie movies and the musical comedy and the 
vaudeville and the raw melodrama, night wanderers amid 
a varied crude life of spooning and s[)aw'ning, are not what 
you might thoughtfully call “unsophisticated” or “inno- 
cent”. They understand, though superficially, the “tricks 
of the trade” and “shady” meanings and the vogue of smart 
smut. They arc “wise to” this and that. 

Elders who are ashamed of vulgar truth hotly deny these 
simple suggestive characterizations of the city-saturated 
youngster. The characterizations are so patently true! 

This neo-modern son of the “gay white way” cosmopolis 
constitutes the most baffling “problem” in the history of 
modern education. Our school education — that is, mal- 
education — hasn’t bothered its stupidly virtuous head 
about his salvation or damnation. The neglect has been 
immensely costly. Educators are the tragic comedians 
of modern society. 

The reasonable, the common-sense thing to do is to fetch 
into the classroom all those mud-gutter cxj)erience8, in de- 
votion to which the city youngster pledges an allegiance 
that excels in honesty and in personal passion his lip-loyalty 
to the symbolic flag by as much as the adult’s love of his 
own way of living excels in intensity the admiration he may 
profess for his neighbor’s mode of living? 

If the schoolroom can’t invent means and methods where- 
by the degradation of the gutter may be sifted and refined 
and cleansed and made valuable for youth’s everyday life, 
the miscarriage of education will be woefully complete. 
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Against that distressful time let us take some sane 
measures of prevention. The first step toward purification 
of gutter experiences is the frank recognition of the tense 
vitality, the gripping interest, of the thing we would re- 
fashion. We must make the sons of the cosmopolis, and the 
gossipy little daughters, too, conscious of our faith in them 
and of our dignified respect for their modes of making life 
worth living. 

What are the juvenile possibilities of self-realization in 
a frank world of self-analysis and of ‘‘early” maturity? 

May it not be wise for us to encourage youngsters to 
speak their “sub-conscious” minds, without apology or 
shame or fear, on the vital street-corner themes of sweet- 
hearting, sex-yearning, dreams (day dreams and dreams 
at dawn), the life of peeps and secrecies and strange famili- 
arity, — not omitting the high theme embodied in the ro- 
mance of gang morality? The psycho-sexuality of children 
arrived at puberty must become a subject of deep informal 
study in the classroom. And why not? 

Group analysis, under educational guidance, can effect 
a transformation of vulgarity into dignity such as no other 
guidance can confer. Honest introspection dissipates dirty 
frivolity and prepares the mind for honor. Not a panacea, 
but a wise first aid! 

What wordly-wise insights are youngsters capable of, 
without excessive injury to their physical or intellectual 
integrity? 

The modern classroom is not sufficiently experimental. 
It lacks the analytical mode of approach. It lacks the 
Socratic inspiration. Intellectual honesty is not its con- 
scious goal! Pretence and the solace of hypocrisy are its 
abiding sources of high endeavor. 

The average pedagogue is incredibly timid, a feeble and 
inadequate vessel of light. Self-knowledge has been nothing 
more creative in his life than a poetical symbol of idealism 
beyond attainment for the common run. A worshipper of 
pretence, he has met the frankness of youth with silence, 
denial, evasion or silly indirection. What does he know of 
sincerity? 
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There is a shattering irony in Dr. Montessori’s discovery 
that the methods she found successful in dealing with idiots 
were most of them quite applicable to normal children, that 
is, the pupils of our ordinary public schools, and that the 
ordinary schools needed just such a transformation as she 
had effected in her own poor-school. 

The profound influence of medical educators upon modern 
educational ideals and jpractices is deserving of a large com- 
memorative volume in itself. To enumerate only a great 
few: John Locke, Rodriguez Pereira, Edouard Seguin, 
William James, Boris Sidis, Maria Montessori, Havelock 
Ellis, Alfred Binet and Th. Simon, Stanley Hall and Sig- 
mund Freud. 

The modem medical theory of education was finely illus- 
trated in John Locke’s own attitude toward educables: 
“T.ocke, fortunate in combining the experience of a phy- 
sician with that of a teacher, hit on the truth, almost by 
accident, that there can be no true education which does 
not adapt itself to the nature of the learner.” A revolu- 
tionary conception in modern education! 

“All through his discussion of education he thinks of the pupils 
as a doctor thinks of his patients — ^as individual cases to be 
diagnosed separately and to be dealt with by the methods best 
suited for their spex;ial temper and condition.” 

Profound doctrine, this, with which the vast majority of 
pedagogues have not yet caught up. That the insights of 
the medical psvchologist should be endowed with a momen- 
tous importance for the philosophy of education need not 
surprise anyone even slightly acquainted with the researches 
of psycho-analysis and the discoveries of modern psycho- 
pathology. 

Herbert Spencer knew the basic importance of the physi- 
ology of education ; and his pellucid book on “Education” 
still remains a classic exposition of a sound scientific edu- 
cational practice. Today we* know the overwhelming sig- 
nificance of the psycho-pathology of education. To the 
great doctor we wisely look for the sanest educational 
guidance. For education at its deepest is a psycho-thera- 
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peutic art. In truth, all of us, in our aspirational moments, 
dream of education as the panacea. 

It might well have been only yesterday that Edouard 
Seguin wrote his famous criticism of school education, so 
profoundly applicable to the current situation does it prove 
itself to be: 

“In the people’s schools, thousands of pupils are herded to- 
gether as in so many barracks, without the least thought being 
given to their diverse physical aptitudes, or their varied phy- 
siological needs, or their different mental dispositions; and day 
by day four or five rations of intellectual provender are served 
out to them indiscriminately. Memory is the one faculty called 
into play; all the other faculties of body and soul are neglected, 
and their organs allowed to become atrophied an^. useless.” 

In his passionate denunciation of current educational 
ideas and practices, Boris Sidis admonishes us that “our 
educators are narrow-minded pedants. They are occupied 
with the dry bones of text books, the sawdust of pedagogics, 
and the would-be scientific experiments of educational psy- 
chology.” His book, “Philistine and Genius”, is a master- 
piece of invective and critical commentary. 

In his view, there is no redeeming aspect of our school 
system to which the emancipated person can award the 
smallest merit. He says quite bluntly that the so-called edu- 
cators “are ignorant of the really vital problems of human 
interests, a knowledge of which goes to make the truly edu- 
cated man,” Or woman! 

The truth about life — ^what has education (that con- 
genital hypocrite!) ever revealed concerning it? History 
is used as apologetics, as a device for spreading distorted 
propaganda; English is used a., a medium for the egotistic 
inculcation of race pride. These two most vital subjects 
of youthful inquiry and concern are perverted to the chau- 
vinist uses of an upper class educational bureaucracy. The 
truth about life — what has our education done to it? 

Every honest, fellow knows* that no sooner out of school 
than he has to unlearn the lies and half-truths and pseudo- 
truths and inapplicable little truths plastered over his un- 
critical mentality in the davs of his credulity. 



EDUCATION STOOPS TO CONQUER 

The most powerful enemies of truth and life are the so- 
called educated classes. Our school education is a tragic 
fiasco .... 

We* confront a world in chaos. The petering out of 
Christianity, the bankruptcy of the church, the dissolution 
of the home, the degradation of the state, the impotence of 
the school, the screaming futility of politics all eloquently 
attest the omnipresence in our social system of decay. 
Civilization is rotting away. The collapse of ideals too 
long believed in and never adequately realized has broken 
the heart of faith. ’Tis a sick world. Our is preeminently 
the age of disillusionment. 

ChUization is a patchreork of contradictions^ a study in 
disharmonies. The machinery of civilized control involves 
a number and variety of instrumentalities of repression that 
literally crush the life out of man. Pretense and delusion 
and make-believe emasculate man’s will to self-realization. 
Idealistic pretense in achieving control of human behavior 
has wrought an alarming havoc among human impulses. 
The psychoanalysts .show with convincing clarity that 
sexual discord is at the the very core of life’s major tragedies. 
Sex is not at homo in our man-made civilization. Repression 
thwarts and distorts and tortures it until no man knows 
truly whether sex be the handiwork of God or Devil, a thing 
of evil omen or a bringer of good tidings. 

Civilization lives by the practice of pretense and evasion. 
Life lives by the practice of desire and fulflllment. Civ- 
ilization champions the works of repression. Life celebrates 
the triumphs of expression. Civilization summons the ego 
to self-elTacement. Life beckons the ego tow^ard self-real- 
ization. And when the conflict rages hotly enough. Homo, 
the child of the mismated parents, Life and Civilization, 
feels his body and soul torn between desire and duty, urge 
and denial, wish and repression, a wretched creature at 
heart, wooing discord, broken and baffled, a victim of a 
divided mind, a jangling mood, a violated conscience, — a 
typically civilized specimen of neurotic malady. Our civil- 
ization becomes increasingly and terrifyingly a study in 
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hysteria, morbidity, delusion, melancholy, mania (individual 
and collective) — psycho-pathology on the grand scale. 

Our age will most likely go down in history as the neu- 
rotic age. Man is terrifically at odds with himself in a 
civilization that strait jackets his soul’s creative energies. 
By a thousand ingenious ways and means — the far-flung 
network of civilized behavior — ^he has sought to evade real- 
ity, to shy at fact, to taboo nature, to blink at truth, to 
sterilize passion, to ostracize life, in brief, to live in a world 
of make-believe. The older education cherished these arts of 
concealment and delusion. 

Then, too, the older education was not greatly concerned 
with the mind or with the soul of the scholar. The mean- 
ing of education did not reside in happiness of wisdom but 
in knowledge. Memory exercises and reasoning by rote 
and disciplinary behavior were the be-all and end-all of that 
formal scholarship naively thought of as education. The 
mind was conceived as a passionless thing, a logic-chopping 
device for the recognition and manipulation of pre-existent 
Truth in the ingenious discovery of which Reason, like some 
deu8 €W machinay played the role of inexorable arbiter 
of the true and the false, the right and the wrong, the 
logical and the illogical. 

The newer education, since Rousseau’s ascendancy, is 
immeasurably more spontaneous and unique, creative and 
psychological. In all vital conceptions of the educative 
process the absorbing concern has become the soul of man, 
his passion, his curiosity, his inarticulate and unrealized 
dispositions, the urgency and deep compulsion of his total 
human nature. The New Education is essentially an in- 
quiry into the sub-rational aspects of Homo’s behavior. 
We seek a profounder insight into the disharmonies, the 
frustrations, the maladjustments of human nature. It’s 
as though the older education, built too sanguinely on the 
assumptions of Rationality and Normality were being super- 
seded by a new education reared upon the assumptions of 
Irrationality and Abnormality. 

Psychology and pathology are the twin disciplines that 
inspire our latter-day wisdom! 
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(A Marginal Note on Culture) 

Throughout the self-complacent ages, until the hectic 
dawn of proletarianism, the theory and practice of culture 
have always and invariably symbolized alienation from the 
common life. Cultural hyphenation was the golden rule. 
Culture was the self-glorifying pursuit of values made 
praiseworthy by their declared hostility to the needs, aims, 
hopes and valuations of the pain-haunted masses of un- 
differentiated workers. 

The common people were abnormally preoccupied with 
the problemi. of starvation and reproduction; the uncommon 
people were normally preoccupied with the problems of 
surplus (goods and leisure) and the fascinations of indiv- 
iduation, — to borrow Spencer’s lucid phraseology. 

The uncommon ones worshipped the tribal Deity, Cunning, 
The common herd, always literal-minded, worshipped the 
universal God, Credulity. 

Culturally speaking, the history of humanity may best 
be written as the eternal conflict, now flagrant and in the 
open, now camouflaged and clandestine, now subtle and in- 
tangible, between the wielders of the weapons of cunning, 
physical, intellectual, spiritual, moral, and the recipients 
of the gifts of credulity. Culture has been the most power- 
ful weapon of the self-appointed in the unceasing efforts 
to keep the masses credulous and disinherited. 

There is no type of culture on record which has not been 
by nature, intention, and outcome morbidly caste-tainted. 
The most “ancient” culture, the priestly ; the culture of th6 
Greeks, the metaphysical; the culture of the Middle Ages, 
the scholastic; the culture of the Renaissance, the clas- 
sicist ; the culture of the Industrial Revolution, the mechan- 
ical-scientific ; the culture of the pseudo-humanitarian nine- 
teenth century, the social-scientific ; — all these cultures 
were marred by their alienation from the truest concerns 
and deepest self-motivated aspirations of the common 
people — the proletariat. 
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Only with the blood-red sunrise of the Russian Revolution , 
may we triumphantly assert our faith in the lusty emergence 
of the sincerest, the most human, the most spiritually in- 
clusive culture, the culture of proletarlanism. 

Now, be it said in tears, the average pedagogue is the 
unconscious inheritor of all the eminently bad virtues of 
the caste-tainted cultures, more especially the vanities and 
puerilities of the classicist culture; a culture marked by a 
proud Ignorance of the extramural life, a fetichistic allegi- 
ance to books and meinoriter disciplines, a naive indifference 
to scientific bed-rock realities, a petulant mock-appreciation 
of “the best” that has over been thought or written through- 
out the blissfully bookish epochs. A culture to unfit a 
human for life! * 

Culture as a conspicuous badge of prestige, — that ap- 
pears to be the highest desideratum to which the pedagogue 
aspires. Culture as an opportunity for enhanced social 
scrviccableness, culture as a humble participation in the 
communal enterprise of making life more meaningful for 
the disadvantaged — such a humanizing conception of cul- 
ture rarely illumines the visioning of the pedagogue. The 
virus of ])rivlleged and petted superiority rankles in his 
culture-laden blood. 

I can’t forget the interesting little story told by Miss 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn at a meeting in honor of Haywood 
shortly after the Paterson strike. She pointed out the 
astonishing fact that the teachers who took a special pride 
in expounding the classic texts, in hurrahing for the glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome, felt in no 
sense called upon to embody in fitting deeds of human 
fellowship the cultural inspiration they had inbibed from 
these fountain heads of glory-and-grandeur. Quite the con- 
trary, in fact. The dear little classic snobs, at the first 
menacing sign of realism, tucked in their antique skirts, 
pulled long Roman faces, emitted a few shrieks of horror, 
(in unadulterated Greek), folded their cultural tents and 
ungraciously slunk away. 

The Greek and Latin strikers and their badly tutored 
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offspring could expect no help, no inspiration, no fellow- 
consciousness-of-kind from the superior gentry. Culture 
versus Life, — the oldest phase of the class-struggle ! 

These tradition-bound teachers were unwitting disciples 
of that shallow-minded English genius, Oscar Wilde, the 
flower of artificiality, who believed that: “The poor are 
poor creatures and must be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. They arc really the dunghill out of which men of 
genius and artists grow like flowers. I'heir function is to 
give birth to genius and to nourish it. They have no other 
raison d’etre.” This degrading conception of the common 
mortal's unique contribution to culture may be said to 
have underlain all the culture epochs before the emergence 
of the self-conscious proletariat,— in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. 

Several years ago, in an analysis of culture, I playfully 
coined the term haughty- culture as perfectly expressive of 
the nature of all the caste-tainted cultures. The economic 
under})innings of haughty-culture are excellently summed 
up in these observations by Scott Nearing: 

The pages of history may he searched in vain for the re- 
cords of the civilization which did not evolve some device where- 
by the strong or the astute could live at the expense of the weak 
and the less able. The parasitic class has always bulwarked 
its position by the ownership of something. . . .As social organ- 
ization has grown more complex, the opportunities for parasitism 
have become greater.... The recipients of property income 
arc the^heneficiaries of power. Behind them they have consti- 
tutions, laws, customs, beliefs, philosophies, practices and con- 
ventionalities that are ages old. Their economic advantage is 
the direct outcome of the repressive coercive activities of vested 
interests through the ages. They constitute one generation in 
the lineal descent of exploiters — monarchs, landlords, slave- 
owners, capitalists, and all of those who have devised means 
of living at the expense of the toil of their foilows.” 

What more natural than that the knowledge of most 
worth to the cultured should have been the knowledge of 
least utility to the toilers? That profoundest of all caste- 
tainted thinkers, Aristotle, never conceived the possibility 
of a slaveless, not to mention a universally cultured, society ! 
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The fanatical absorption in metaphysics of so many of 
the world’s deepest thinkers may be ascribed to the de- 
humanizing influence of caste-tainted cultures creating a 
hapless cleavage between the knowers and the doers, a cleav- 
age that operated throughout the prescientific ages to split 
humanity into two irreconcilable segments — the tender- 
minded ^lite and the tough-minded nihilite; the somebodies 
and the nobodies! The former were primarily concerned 
with the delightfully “meaningless” problems of the super- 
human and the metaphysical. The latter of necessity, were 
deeply engrossed in the terribly meaningful problems of the 
brutally human and the passionately physical. I can’t re- 
frain from quoting a brilliant bit from Anatole France’s 
“The Revolt of the Angels”: 

“ metaphysic or metaphysics, that is to say, all that 

is connected with physics and has no other name, so impossible 
is it to designate by a substantive that which has no substance, 
and is but a dream and an illusion. Here you may contemplate 
with admiration philosophers addressing themselves to the so- 
lution, dissolution and resolution of the absolute, to the deter- 
mination of the indeterminate and to the definition of the 
infinite " 

The mechanistic science of the nineteenth centry has large- 
ly destroyed the forced vitality and relevancy of the 
metaphysical culture. The deepest allegiance in our age 
goes out to social psychology as the prefatory insight into 
economics, history, pragmatic logic, psychopathology, 
ethics, — that is, the vital social sciences. Which is another 
way of saying that thought has by the logic of circumstance 
been driven to shift its locus from the exceptional to the 
pregnant commonplace, from the conceits of the high-brows 
to the aspirations of the low-brows, from the haughty-cul- 
tured to the humbly-cultured, from superman to man. The 
regime of the cultured egotists is doomed. 

The modern teacher is still under the paralyzing spell of 
haughty-culture. He (or she!) thinks of himself (or her- 
self) as in some quixotically unfathomable sense the native 
superior of mere working-folk. He shuns the simple and 
drastic process of unionization as the parasite shuns the 
simple process of useful labor. He thinks of his pupils as 
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in some inevitable sense his true inferiors. It were painful 
for him to think of his students as young colleagues, as 
wise potentially as he, co-seekers in the inexhaustible re- 
search. into life’s meanings and potentialities, equals in a 
miniature social democracy intensely eager to find truth and 
to realize happiness. 

“The man who has reverence will not think it his duty to 
mould the young. He feels in all that lives, but especially in 
human beings, and most of all in children, something sacred, 
indefinable, something individual and strangely precious, the 
growing principle of life, an embodied fragment of the dumb 
striving of the world. In the presence of a child he feels an 
unaccountable humility — a humility not easily defensible on 
any rational ground, and yet somehow nearer to wisdom than 

the easy self-confidence of many parents and teachers All 

this gives him a longing to help the child in its own battles; he 
would equip and strengthen it, not for some outside end pro- 
posed by the state or by any other impersonal authority, but 
for the ends which the child’s own spirit is obscurely seeking. 
The man who feels this can wield the authority of an educator 
without infringing the principle of liberty.” 

This beautiful commentary is culled from Bertrand 
Russell’s essay on Education, which Mrs. Florence Kelley 
referred to as the most inspiring essay on education she 
had ever read. 

In Ibsen’s “Pillars of Society”, there is a notable passage 
which symbolizes the inner tragedy of the caste-tainted 
culture,; its empty-hearted alienation from the shattering- 
ly realistic life of the sublitcrale. Udrland speaks to Miss 
Bernick : 

“Yes, yes, that is temptation, my dear Miss Bernick. You 
must bar the door against such an unquiet guest. The stormy 
sea — of course you do not mean that literally. You mean the 
great billowing world, where so many go io wreck. And do 
you really find so much to attract you in the life you hear rush- 
ing and surging outside.^ Just look out into the street. Look 
at the people in the sweltering sunshine, toiling and moiling 
over their paltry affairs ! Ours, surely, is the better part, sitting 
here in the pleasant shade, and turning our backs toward the 
quarter from which disturbance might arise.” 
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Martha, her soul divided against itself, half-dazedly re- 
plies: 

"I scarcely know what to say often when I am pent up in 
the schoolroom. I wish I were far out upon the stornjy sea." 

When will teachers as a class learn to be ashamed of 
‘^turning their backs toward the quarter from which dis- 
turbance might arise!” 
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INTELLECTUAL YOUTH 
Part One 

The dogmatism of young thinkers is' more solemn than 
solemnity. Once attached to an idea, youth clings unswerv- 
ingly to his allegiance. That’s why political parties are 
nervously anxious to tempt the arrived voter into the par- 
tisan ranks. 

The captivating nonsense divinely uttered by those who 
know not is amusing and pathetic. You can almost see 
the finer possibilities of the youthful mind disintegrating, 
swamped in salt marshes of fixed prejudice, as you observe 
the slump in •intellectual honesty. Fortunately, nothing is 
so bad, but thinking about makes it better. Dogmatism is a 
necessary phase in mental evolution. 

The growing mind, not yet prepared for multiplicity and 
unique exception and versatility, retreats into the securities 
of fixity and faith and unity. Dogmatism is the mask of 
uncertainty. Passion and sincerity are accepted in lieu 
of poise and knowledge. 

Nothing is so important to mental activity as aim. Dog- 
matism is certainty hitched to an aim. Youth can’t believe 
in purpose unless that purpose absorbs his interest whole- 
heartedly. Deviation and quibbling precipitate confusion. 
The praise-worthy advantage of dogmatism is its clearness. 

Clearness is the vital quality of style. It is a pleasure 
and, vietped csthetically, a profit, to listen to a person who 
speaks clearly, incisively, finally, as though he were perfect- 
ly sure of his omniscience. A dangerous habit, no doubt, 
dangerous but fascinating and unwavering, like all god-like 
affirmation. 

A writer who leaves no doubts as to his meaning and 
message merits our general approval. Especially if we are 
aware of his limitations. A smooth, pellucid, axiomatic 
style stirs the imagination, persuades and convinces, leaves 
a unified impression. The reader understands. He is not 
m)’stified by parenthetical insertions; he is not irritated by 
endless qualifications ; he is not befuddled by contradictions. 
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It is true, however, that some of the greatest works in 
science and in philosophy are hardly readable because their 
profundities have not been nicely correlated and articulated. 
The style is roundabout and incoherent. Wisdom knows no 
straight and narrow path. Reality is not simple and lucid ; 
a faithful portrayal of reality cannot in the nature of things 
be transparent and self-evident. 

By virtue of his narrow-mindedness, the young thinker 
may speak or write his simple dogmatisms coherently, point- 
edly, and give (himself) the sense of genuine truth and wis- 
dom. The more partial and dogmatic an assertion is the 
more easily may it be turned into a neat, attractive ex- 
pression. All effective style is purchased at the cost of 
truth. Critical truth cannot be imparted ii\ unified, im- 
pressive, translucent sentences charmingly interlaced to^^^ 
soothe and recompense the inquiring mind. 

The young thinker, unmindful of the limitations of his; 
particular view, is in a position to cultivate precision and 
clearness. The missionary spirit, characteristic of the one^ 
track mind of intellectual youth, is always dogmatic and 
intolerant. Let the tyro-in-wisdom venture upon honest 
modifications, subtle definitions, re-interpretations, foot- 
notes, addenda, critical parentheses, and his success as a 
propagandist, as an effective stylist, will be very seriously 
jeopardized. 

The sacrifice is worth while only if youth remains con- 
scious of his purposo-in-thinking and if he achieves breadth 
and depth in analysis. Dogmatism in speech — a reflection 
of cocksureness in thought — ^holds a spiritual significance 
for youth. It affords him a valuable sense of cosmic im- 
portance. Try to imagine an ardent young Messiah-Man, 
aglow with the Socialist aspiration, or with the feminist 
revelation, halting in his enthusiasms to doubt, to revise, to 
suspect, to thiqjk ^nd to re-think. We have no such humans 
as yet. Enthusiasts must not doubt. 

Tlie type of man whose intellectual research upd critical ' 
revision of “blindly” accepted doctrine leave him more en- 
thusiastic, in his devotion to vital “halP’-truths, than he 
was before the self-imposed inquisition is the rarest being 
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in our melodramatic world. His might is mightiest, his 
propagandistic strength invincible. Very few young thinkers 
can survive tlieir disillusionments. 


Youth must be permitted to enjoy its short-sightedness 
for a period, for without it youth feels ill at ease in this 
jarring universe. . Dogmatism is tlie anchorage of the dis- 
tracted. Cocksurencss is the security of the unschooled. 
Self-importance is the comfort of the faithful, the reward 
of the sincere narrow-minded. We ought not to expect 
youth to over-leap these essential stages in intellectual 
growth. 

. Ruskin’s advice to young men that for them the habit of 
I reverence is safest and obscurity the best haven remains 
l^nheeded still. Such uncongenial sanity makes the young 

^nile.r Reverence and obscurity will come soon enough 

Wer life’s fitful fever. Why hasten the seasons? Youth 
9 arrogant. Youth is omniscient. Youth is stagey and 
spectacular. Youth is disputatious and skeptical. Youth 
is all conceit and brilliance and dream . . . 

Youth’s logic is the logic of partisanship. A favorite 
trick of controversialists is distortion. The hostile notion 
18 pulled and pinched and plagued and perverted until it 
resedibles something grotesque, a caricature of fact. Against 
this , scare-crow of reality— -the editorial Man of Straw— 
our fair-minded debater hurls his vituperations and con- 
futations. 


Of tha innate intellectual dishonesty of partisan thinkers 
no better evidence is available than the accepted practice 
of prewnting the feeblest side of an antagonist’s case and 
pretending to fairness in refutation of it. Distortion makes 
rw argument unnecessary. Ridicule and vituperation 
suffice to demolish men of straw and houses of glass. 

Our objection is not to the telling employ of ridicule or 
o cu mg irony ; in a dull crowd they may score where sober 
statement, unspiced, falls flatulent and stale. The import- 
ant thing to rmember is the prior necessity of gauging the 
rtrength and import of the idea assailed. Fair-mindedness 
floes not mean pompousness. Priests, the most pompous 
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members of the community, are not our exemplars of intel- 
lectual candor. The controversialist who would confute 
without distorting must first have equipped himself with 
adequate knowledge. 

Youth distorts because he lacks adequate knowledge. 
When one is thoroughly prepared, it is a joy to be magnan- 
imous. 

And so it comes to pass that youth is disputatious, quiz- 
zical, irreverent, aggressive. The argumentative itch is a 
beastly malady. Inevitable as measles and calf-love in all 
healthy youth, argumentativeness is a poison when over- 
absorbed, a tonic when moderately used. The passion for 
debate is a social passion. Therein lies its redemption, and 
therein its peculiar menace. » 

The desire to shine, to show olF, to master a crowd, to 
bully an opponent, to quibble and pervert and juggle, to 
shake hands near the footlights, to hear without apology 
one’s own miraculous wisdom in viva voce exchange, to 
shape the opinions of feebler fellows, to become a noisy 
center of social interest, to strut and stride and crow and 
brag and strike fine poses — youth loves melodrama! 

Argumentation keeps good company. There are , for 
example, bull-fighting, prize-fighting, legal squabbling, po- 
litical campaigning, trial-by-jury, not to mention numerous 
other right honorable human sports well known to every 
civilized lover of fair play! 

If innocent pastimes weren’t so degrading to the intellect, 

* we might allow youth its fill of mean delights. Whatever 
good sense the young possess and manage to retain, is out- 
raged in maturity by the remembrance of those more cun- 
ning days when dogmatism and distortion usurped the high 
functions of wisdom and tolerance. Therefore, to self-crit- 
ical youth, enlightened by the perception of the deeper facts, 
will it be given to grieve less in the days of his wisdom. 

The more insidious practices of disputatious youth are: 
Lying, backbiting, show-off, malice, flippancy. . . . 

The patient assembling of data is the habit of the discip- 
lined, the scientifically disciplined. 
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Scientific work is less ^ partisanship than a research. 
Lying is little resorted to when the conscious aim of the 
seeker is knowledge or understanding, or even large reaffir- 
mation. 

The ineradicable mischief of debating, of all partisan 
advocacies, is the temptation to lie in order to make a telling 
point. Lying is more universal than deep breathing. Lying 
is the mind’s evasion of controverting fact. The young 
thinker, hard beset by neglected or unknown facts, squirms 
out of his predicament by evasion or distortion or wicked 
silence or flippancy. These crooked practices may — very 
often do — bring the flush of success. The success achieved 
by lying is the prevalent success. Not for that reason may 
we implicitly Sanction it. 

Mind expands by discriminating in favor of intellectual 
honesty. Time enough to lie when some overwhelming crisis 
cuts off one’s hope or outrages one’s sense of justice. He 
who learns through discipline or conviction to cherish intel- 
lectual honesty will not lie with an easy irresponsible con- 
science. The liar without scruples, devoid of human con- 
cerns and unredeemed by a vision of consequences, is the 
real enemy of truth. 

There are indispensable vital lies, without which we should 
be exposing our intimate life to profane undiscerning eyes, 
by means of which we secretly grant our consciences and 
our endeavors another lease of respectable life. 

Lying, for smartness* sake, lying for superstition’s sake, 
lying for God’s sake, lying for propaganda’s sake, lying 
for the joy of lying, are the more mischievous and insidious 
malpractices. 

Argumentation, as at the Bar, is too frequently the noisy 
bad manners of excited disputants pitted against each other 
in a public amphitheater, keenly watched by every spectator, 
intense and histrionic, dodging, charging, sniffing, abusing, 
growling, retreating, advancing, to the amusement of the 
onlookers who referee the bout. When time is called and 
the cock fight over, the public pugilist-benefactors shake 
hands and grin graciously. 
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Suavity and unscrupulousnesa arc the telling qualities 
of every publicly successful special pleader, In America 
the most successful prize-fighters (excellent term!) are the 
corporation lawyers. No wonder bright young collegians, 
swollen with debating and oratorical successes, take so ra- 
venously to law! Suavity and unscrupulousness are the 
pre-eminent qualities of every first-rate capitalist lawyer. . . 

It is the duty of education to save young orators from 
the crookedness of special pleading. 
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INTELLECTUAL YOUTH 
Part Two 


Youth takes himself seriously and his ideas, so-caUed, 
very lightly. A madman’s inversion ! Wisdom teaches man 
to reverse youth’s attitude. To take one’s ideas seriously 
while hobnobbing with one’s honorable self, oh, rather in- 
formally, is a better correlation ! Not, of course, that one’s 
ideas and one’s self are separable unities or dissociated 
realities. Still there is a fine difference between pompous- 
ness and profundity: between a love of one’s inflated self 
and a love of expansive ideas ! 

Young thinkers arc never so overwhelmed with confusion 
as when by chance they overhear a tribute sincerely paid 
to their opinions. To re-discover in a great text an opinion 
sometime advocated by themselves brings a positive delight 
to the young critics of life. They can’t believe their own 
silly-ecstatic eyes! 

"All tl) inking whatsoever — so be it h thinking — contains a 
phase of originality. This originality docs not imply that the 
student’s conclusion varies from the conclusions of others, much 
less that it is a radically novel conclusion. His originality is 
not incompatible with large use of materials and suggestions 
contributed by others. Originality meant personal interest in 
the question, personal initiative in turning over the suggestions 
furnished by others, and sincerity in following them out to a 
tested conclusion, Litcr.'iHy, the phrase, ‘Think for yourself’ 
is tautological; any thinking is thinking for one*s self/* (my 
italics.) 

These penetrating words from our very great philosopher, 
John Dewey, should come as an in.spiration to modest young 
intellectuals ! 

Can’t we impress upon the more capable Thinkers-in-the- 
making how vastly important it is for them to feel toward 
Ideas the kind of solicitous care and responsibility they 
tend to manifest toward someone or something beautifully 
befriended? There is too little responsibility for the ul- 
timate destiny of important ideas. Everyone knows how 
many self-appointed guardians of special privileges and 
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propertied prerogatives and profitable prejudices every 
civilized society can boast. 

How many solicitous guardians of great ideas can we 
count in our midst? Too few. The young thinker ought 
to make it his great endeavor to be well-informed, inspiring, 
broad-minded, so that inquirers may know him for a man 
of deep wisdom, a profound interpreter of life. As in the 
days when Socrates wrought magic in the minds of youth! 
Intellectual youth must be made to understand the infinitely 
precious significance of Thought. He doesn’t as yet. He 
lacks a scale of genuine values. The blame is at the door 
of the educators. They are not honest lovers of wisdom. 
Prestige corrupts their theories of value. 

How shall we teach a reverence for Intellectyal Honesty? 
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YOUTH AND WISDOM 
Part One 

If tMnking were a clear-cut, decisive sort of instrument, 
we could speak to youth with enhanced confidence about 
the authentic values of thoughtfulness. Though knowledge 
is power, knowledge may be evil power. In a caste-conscious 
society like ours, knowledge falls far short of solving our 
social perplexities, our problems of prejudice and problems 
of cunning. 

Though broad-mindedness is on the whole a fine achieve- 
ment, it may easily slide into indifference, apologetics, 
evasive neutrality, secession from the humble confederation 
of struggling partisans; it may by insensible gradation 
take on the attributes of intellectual cowardice, or moral 
duplicity, or sterile abstractionism. 

Broad-mindedness may become a logical trap for the 
philosophically unwary. Youth must repeatedly be warned 
against the intcllectualist delusion, the “mathematician’s 
fallacy” that truth is simj)le, demonstrable, nicely applicable, 
the surest solvent for our problems of discord and of misun- 
derstanding. 

Drilled in the logic of fallacies, bookish youth will recoil 
in derision from his self-deluding hope when, in the mighty 
press and helter-skelter of moving things, amid purposes 
botched and conflicting, he discovers the futility of reason- 
ableness, the irrelevance of logic, the miscarriage of truth. 
In that poignant hour of personal realization youth tastes 
the bitterness of disillusion and experiences the disquieting 
cynicism of wisdom. Up against that impasse, youth needs 
wiser counsellors than he yet has met. Wlio shall they be? 

By all odds, New Life and New Books. I say New Books. 
I do not, of course, refer only to the most recent or the 
most modem books ! They, too, may be new books. A new 
book is any book, ancient, mediaeval or ultra-modern, which 
can arouse within the seeking mind its dormant aptitudes, 
interests, potentialities. 

A new book is a book of challenge. For a devout young 
Catholic a new book would be a volume like William E. 
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Walling’s **The Larger Aspects of Socialism” or Bernard 
Shaw’s “A Preface on Parents and Children” — a book con- 
taining reflections on atheism, birth-control, secular edu- 
cation, socialism, free-thinking, feminism, evolution. For 
a cocksure propagandist, a new book would be Walter Ba- 
gehot’s “Physics and Politics” or Pascal’s “Thoughts.” A 
new book for a snobbish litterateur would be Lester Ward’s 
“Dynamic Sociology.” 

A new book for British chauvinists would be Professor 
Cramb’s “England and Germany,” or Dr. Howe’s “Social- 
ized Germany.” For academic psychologists a new book 
would undoubtedly be Freud’s “Psychopathology of Every- 
day Life.” A new book for self-righteous Ppitans would 
be “Man and Superman.” A new book for oversexualized 
females would be Mrs. Gilman^s “Woman and Economics.” 
For our beloved mystics a really new book would be Max 
Nordau’s “The Interpretation of History.” 

And for conventional reformers a delightfully new book 
would be Brooks Adam’s “The Theory of Social Revolution” 
or Sorel’s “Reflections on Violence.” For very good Chris- 
tians a new book would be Edmond Kelly’s “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Socialism.” And for all of us a new book would be 
the very book we hold in utter contempt because of its un- 
likemindedness. 

A new book is a work of challenge. Any book that can 
make the reader painfully conscious of his intellectual or 
spiritual limitations may be hailed as a truly n?w book. 
For no hindrance is so ruinous to intellectual or spiritual 
growth as self-complacency; self-complacency is the quin- 
tessence of the intellectual limitation. It is the divine func- 
tion of a New Book to rattle those self-complacent pre-^ 
judices out of their familiar sockets, A rattling new book 
is just such an unhinging of settled ideas, a piercing of the 
snugly encased attitudes of the inertia-crammed mind. 

Races grow by migration and intermixtures, by absorb- 
ing new contacts and altered outlooks. Thoughts grow by 
similar transmigration; a breaking loose from safe and 
sordid centers, an emancipation from fixity, a glad inter- 
mingling with stranger notions. 
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Yotith, steeped in passionate narrow-mindedness, balks 
when confronted with a new book. Reaffirmation is dear to 
him ! Revaluation is a mystery and a terror. Upon reaffir- 
mation will depend his sense of self-approval, of growth and 
continuity, of intellectual joy and eminence. Reaffirmation 
IS not lightly to be tampered with. A youth’s feeling of 
cozincss in this chaotic universe is rooted spiritually in 
the mood of reaffirmation. 

Life is the quest for a flattering universal self; a god 
created and re-created in man’s image. Reaffirmation com- 
forts man. Revaluation promises no such enchanting cer- 
titudes. Yet upon the faithful pursuit of revaluation de- 
pends youth’s chances of enhanced wisdom, the broadening 
of prejudices into insights. 

Revaluation does promise the joys of curiosity, the be- 
wilderments of unique unfamiliar things, the delight in pro- 
gress, the* combative fun in new ideas — a whole program of 
electrifying discoveries. . 

The interplay of reaffirmation and revaluation determines 
the limits of mental growth. Reaffirmation in the ascendency 
spells brute felicity and stagnation. Revaluation^ in the 
ascendency spells perplexity and change. Revaluation as 
a collaborator of reaffirmation is alone potent to produce 
revision and progress. We grow intellectually and spiritu- 
ally, not so much by casting out orthodoxy and quaint con- 
genial prejudice as by deepening the content of those or- 
thodoxies and quaint self-assuring prejudices. 

We simply cannot shake off our ancestors. They are in 
the blood! Reaffirmation is the mood of certainty without 
redemptive evidence. Revaluation is the mood of certainty 
with redemptive evidence; the salient distinction between 
^religion and science, between faith and inquiry 

As to the problem of New Books. The folly of listing the 
hundred ‘‘best books” is manifest. Any restrictive attempt 
to standardize Books of Knowledge is of the nature of 
fatuity, the futility of the “wise”. We live in a vast book- 
lovers’ universe and vastly must it be viewed. More good 
books of challenge are extant than the mind of man can 
ever hope to master (as is self-evident to the reader!). 
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Excellent choices are almost without number. Youth needs 
fruitful advice ; what to read, rather than what not to read ; 
why to read and to what great liberating purpose. 

My humble advice to young thinkers is this: Discover 
by careful, scorchingly honest analysis what your deepest 
convictions, that is, prejudices, arc; with the purpose in 
mind of elevating prejudice to the more tenable ground of 
insight, read some of the most critical elaborations of your 
own passionate viewpoints; speedily seek out profound 
W'orks on “the other side”; scan those critically and cull 
from them whatever is fruitful and refreshing. Our critics 
arc our best, though often (and why not.?) our most cruel, 
teachers. Above all other virtues, humility is most essential 
and appropriate in scholars. » 

It is good to read books on the origins of beliefs and ideas ; 
such an adventure guides one into the land of the sanely 
disillusioned. No science can compare for its purely liberat- 
ing values with the science, so recently discovered, of anthro- 
pology. Anthropology is the key to the social sciences, the 
corridor to radical wisdom. 

What one reads is loss important than how one reads it. 
The cleverest reading is done between the lines; for that 
subtle achievement one must be possessed of a philosophy of 
motives. Reading is useful in proportion as one, it deepens 
one’s own beliefs and two, as it deepens one’s sympathy for 
alien beliefs. The criticism to be made of much of our read- 
ing is that it either serves no intellectual purpose whatsoever 
or it tends to reaffirm us in our limited insights. We seem 
to have little interest in the drastic intellectualizing process 
of revaluation as the truest goal of reading. 

It is foolish to proffer advice as to what not to read. Not 
a scurrilous or scandalous or immoral page has ever been 
penned for the delight or damnation of man but upon closer 
scrutiny will have proved it.self in some analytical sense to 
be genuinely meaningful. 

Everything that man does, well or badly, or fails to do, is 
interesting and intriguing to the analyst, himself a species 
of psychopathologist, who is absorbed in the study of 
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human motives, conscious and subconscious. To intelligent, 
self-poised readers, moral criteria are worse than useless; 
they are a meddling impertinence. Immorality in literature 
may mortify infant mentality; it cannot debilitate robust 
minds. Besides, immorality is a problem of taste, habit, 
prejudice, ignorance, folly, — all vitiating criteria in the view 
of men of wisdom. 

It is better, for the soul, to keep the world frankly open, 
risking the allurements of sensuality and eye-strain than 
to shut life up in a harem or a cloister or a museum, for- 
feiting the stimulating experiences which flesh and brain are 
inalienably heir to. 

The young thinker must not be encouraged to hide behind 
closed doors^ Why have we so little faith in raw sincerity? 
Why do we tremble in the open presence of reality tarn 
embellishment? I/ct us read the (ignoble) truth and take 
our mortal chances on surviving it! 

Perhaps, if we lived more nobly, we should have less to 
fear from the vivid realizations that appear to terrify us 
in books. Only in books! Why do we so easily accept the 
barbarities of life, protesting most vehemently only againsl; 
their poignant portrayal in literature? * 

*This theme is elaborated in the final essay, "Realization in 
Literature and in Life." 
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Part Two 

What do we mean by New Life? Our opportunities for 
firat-hand contactual experience are definitely limited. We 
live more richly in our dreams and in our observations than 
in original participations. Naturally. Our avocational 
leisure time is brief. Our recuperative powers are sluggish. 
We dwell fondly upon experiences, embracing tender memo- 
ries in lieu of more freshly-sensed experiences. Too much sen- 
sational life begets confusion, moral contradiction and pain. 
Unity of the mental life is achieved and relished at the sacri- 
fice of* redundant experience. A few engrossipg affairs of 
the soul constitute the dramatic .repertoire of the majority 
of strolling players. All else is gossip, repetition, obser- 
vation, stage setting. There are very few original plots 
in the expcrii*nces of men. Consequently, the advocacy of 
New Life cannot be a plea for experience ad nauseam. 

Salamandering is confusing and degrading; confusing 
because experience of and by itself enhances no values, builds 
no resourcefulness in characters; only reflection upon ex- 
perience, analysis, pondering and appcrcciving (processes 
requiring time and mental poise) avail to deepen the con- 
terll of experience ; degrading, as all haste and impulsiveness 
and unguarded surrender of personality are a degradation. 
Self-abandon without forethought and forechoice is char- 
acterless, and, therefore, degrading. 

Not for lack of experience are we humans soul-quenched 
and distorted ; it is a philosophy of experience we lack. The 
soul of man lacks not extensity, but intensity. The mind 
of man lacks not breadth but depth. The heart of man 
lacks not feeling but emotion. The life of man lacks not 
interest but understanding. 

What, then, may this New Life be? Only this: A 
shrewder observation of our own dramatic experiences; a 
deeper intellectual participation in the experiences of novel, 
unique types. The theatre has marvelous possibilities for 
good. An honest drama may be youth^s finest induction into 
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the intimate lives of new or nnfamiliar characters. Art 
releases imaginative powers and links our floating sym- 
pathies with alien types. Music broadens character. In- 
ternationalism is almost as much a musical co-ordination 
as an economic one. Witness the mock tragic conduct of 
states interdicting “foreign” musical performances during 
the interlude and regnancy of war. War opens with trium- 
phant blasts of the bugle and closes with discofdant shouts 
of joy, or with solemn strains of curfew and death tolling 
the knell of departing day and departing life. Drama, 
plastic art, music, are the great emotional experiences of 
tlie race — media of expansion suited to humans of few orig- 
inal participations. 

In addition to the Dramatic Experiences are the En- 
vironmental Studies ; close observation of one’s social milieu. 
A man may live in a garret and grow to lie a god in wisdom, 
provided his eyes are keen, his hearing fine, his susceptibili- 
ties on the qui vive. The master novelists are all ears and 
eyes. Discriminating perceptions are the stuff out of which 
are woven elaborate insights. 

The young thinker who plans his recreations and plots 
his excursions into reality will create for himself a world of 
good sense by sheer observation. Lookout Mountain is a 
fine place of vantage for an astronomical station ; one may 
sweep the firmament for power when the sun is low and the 
stars muse together and the sacred stillness of the night 
feeds the inquiring mind with richer food than manna, with 
richer Spice than myrrh, with richer wine than life. Study 
and Contemplation bring forth after their kind. 

Books of Challenge, Dramatic Novelties, Environmental 
Insights, Original Experiences, Philosophy, and Sympathy 
with the human kind — what more can the young thinker ask 
as the motor forces of intellectual progress? 

Youthtime ought to be the Wonderland of experience. To 
Youth is it given to refashion life according to the heart’s 
philosophic desires. Why does Youth repeat the colossal 
tragedies of the ages, experiencing much, learning little, 
content to live in Blunderland? 

Bernard Shaw, the greatest awakener of youth in the 
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modern world, says to the younger generation : Intellectual 
courage is the essence of wisdom. Let no man control your 
believing or thinking. Wage war upon the vile abortioners 
who scheme under the guise of moral duty to frustrate your 
soul’s self-determined destinies. Amid the wreckage of mod- 
ernity hold fast to your mighty purpose. Versatility dif- 
ferentiates the strong man. Despise excess and its debili- 
ties. Don’t wallow in sex. Worship no man, and no wo- 
man, either. Honor thy father and thy mother by honor- 
ing thyself. Take life seriously and yourself humorously. 
To a man of destiny everything is possible. Your destiny 
depends in no small degree upon a fearless will, a self-con- 
scious philosophic egoism. Courage, my little man, courage 
and a powerful purpose. * 

Shaw’s intellectual godfather, Henrik Ibsen, expressed 
the true doctrine of the courageous will in these shattering 
sentences which Brand flings, white-hot, at Agnes: 

“It is not martyrdom to toss, 

In anguish on the deadly cross: 

But to have will'd to perish so, 

To will it through each bodily throe, 

To will it with still-tortured mind, 

This, only this, redeems mankind.” 

Can you find a young thinker who doesn’t deprave his 
mind by reveling overmuch in illicit dreams? A youth who 
doesn’t frustrate his ambitions in moody self -absorptions 
and personal grudges? Can you find a young thinker who 
doesn’t frivol away his major leisure in ineffectual railings 
and in wasting aimlessnesses? 

Objectivity, purposefulness, consciousness of choice, au- 
dacious loyalties, serene self-importance, fine selective con- 
tempt for life’s inadequacies, are some phases of experience 
to which youth is not sufficiently acclimated. Youth is a 
naughty spendthrift! He idles and dawdles, and calls it 
joy. He fools and flunks, and calls it amusement. He 
scatters and squanders, and calls it freedom. He encourages 
his cronies to waste his time, to assassinate his personality; 
he calls that camaraderie. He invites interference and in- 
terruption. He enjoys diversions that do not divert so much 
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as they pervert. Sometimes, by dramatic contrast with 
finer stock than his honorable self, he sees himself as he is 
— a flunker, a trifler, a virtuous debauchee. 

Contempt is a marvelous spiritualizing force. Contempt 
for ignorance creates universal education. Contempt for 
economic waste creates scientific Socialism. Contempt for 
moral waste creates feminism. Contempt for hypocrisy 
creates free thinking. Contempt for tyranny creates demo- 
cracy. Contempt for death creates pride. Contempt is 
the great consolidator of the virile virtues. Every mode of 
strength, physical, intellectual, moral, is vitalized by con- 
tempt. Contempt makes life worth living, and worth re- 
creating among the children of light. Young thinkers 
should learn Something of the spiritualizing value of disci- 
plined contempt! 

What courage or initiative or original judgment can you 
expect from amateur thinkers delighting in enervating co- 
quetry with Dame Propriety? As G. K. Chesterton says: 
“Good taste, the last and vilest of human superstitions, has 
succeeded in silencing us where all the rest have failed.” 
Thinking begins with audacious release from social compul- 
sion; the compulsion of good manners, good morals, good 
breeding, good form. He who would think beyond his ser- 
vile tribe of lock-step companions must love thinking above 
and beyond society. 

How far is the mental leap from intellectual acquiescence 
to .social* cringing and neighborly kowtowing! The imitator 
in one sphere becomes the routineer in the other sphere. 
Our critical thinking inevitably reflects the nature and qual- 
ity of our social adjustments and habits. The empty- 
hearted, respectable class whom Ibsen first made memorable 
(and contemptible) in drama is the social product of aris- 
tocratic feeble-mindedness. The compulsions of “good so- 
ciety” are a drag on the freedom and struggling individual- 
ity of the young devotees. What my neighbor will say, or 
my best friend think, or “respectability” feel, or my most 
intimate believe, is of comparatively little account in the 
calculations and premeditations of the self-poised thinker. 
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Above all others, he knows how nearly impossible of at- 
tainment are any comprehensive and profound insights if 
the premises and presuppositions are tainted with timidity. 
No man knows what critical thinking he is capable of until 
he has broken all social ties and escaped from the treacheries 
and compromises of the social situation. To perceive the 
truth, as an entity, greatly, we must withdraw from the 
congested centers for a meditative respite and reflect alone, 
apart from the distracting multitude. In a crowd of fam- 
iliars we think out of focus. 

Every great thinker has dwelt upon the utility of solitude. 
Solitude is only the setting, the preliminary right condition 
for honest thinking. The central problem of thinking youth 
is the problem of the conservation of natural resources. 
Why does youth repeat the colossal tragedies of the ages, 
experiencing much, learning little, content to live in 
Blunderland? 





REASON’S TIMIDITIES 


Reason is incompetent because reason is timid. Our 
other-worldly allegiances undermine our rationality. Reason 
begins where Fear leaves off. We can’t hope to reason 
clearly while the reasoning-process is cluttered with rem- 
nants of superstition. We are afraid to control life; we 
have been taught for so long to believe that life is not a 
human creation. The hideous bluff has “worked”. We 
suffer indescribably in preference to controlling the causes 
of our suffering. 

Reason tells us that a monstrously defective child ought 
not to be allowed to live. Reason is scolded for its deprav- 
ity. The monstrosity is permitted to drag out a lamentable 
existence. What has been gained (by the sentimentalists) ? 
Fear has won another victory over Reason. Reason assures 
us that fecundity is the evil of evils. Reason is lampooned 
as an atheistical fool. Contraception is decried as a sin 
against God, What has been gained (by the religionists)? 
Fear has scored another victory over Reason. 


FEAR SA YS : REASON SA YS : 


Be instinctive 
Be gregarious 
Be moral 
Be worshipful 
Be passionate 
Be merry 
Be masked 
Be successful 
Be charitable 
Be moody 
Be sophisticated 
Be human 
Be Everyman 
Be dmnk-with-Delusion 
Be mighty 
Be yoursdf 
Be Damned 


Be reflective 
Be unique 
Be considerate 
Be irreverent 
Be calm 
Be wise 
Be shameless 
Be great 
Be just 

Be self-directed 
Be profound 
Be superhuman 
Be Noman 

Be sobcr-with-Disillusion 
Be indispensable 
Be infinitely better than yoursell 
Be Cremat^ 
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THE ETHICS OF HOMO SAPIENS 

If you seek additional evidence of the failure of the human 
species, study man’s ethics. What a morass of contradic- 
tions and confusions ! Whatever wholesome good sense has 
been rescued from the swamp of befuddlement has been 
vitiated by over-refinement. Rules of ethics are too simple 
and too clean to be usable at large. Take the inexhaustible 
problem of the Good. Has anyone given us an adequate 
sense of the magnitude and the entangled complexity of 
that one problem? For example, shall we think of the good 
in relation to Motive, or to Process, or to End-Result, or 
to some co-merging of the three? 

If we define the good in terms of Motive, the ultimate 
arbiter of human decisions is the Subjective Self. We put 
a premium on hypocrisy. The cult of self-delusion will be 
most prevalent. Mysticism becomes the regnant mood. 
Impenetrability the current aspiration. Men do not find 
their own motives to be reprehensible: at worst, only mis- 
taken, possibly rash and misguided. The motive-test of 
the good is unsatisfactory, except in a world of self-delusion. 

Shall we define the Good in terms of Process? Then we 
must support the experimentalist attitude toward life. Not 
preconceived rigid notions but tentative, future-looking 
plans-of-action become the touchstone of the Good. The 
traditional categories of Right and Wrong, of Good and 
Bad, are but lightly regarded. Aspiration supersedes Dog- 
ma. A theory of consequences takes the place of the mood 
of self-righteousness. Nothing is so sacred as the artistic 
desire to deepen the content of life. Technique counts very 
significantly. The Motive is important only as it promotes 
and enchances deeper life-values, themselves the construc- 
tions of a philosophy of life. 

To measure the good in terms of Process, one must have 
some interest in specific values, some critical sense, a theory 
of aims, an eye for by-products, a talent for re-adjustment 
and revision; in short, one must be something of an Inter- 
preter of Life. 

Business men are not deeply concerned with the process 
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of good ; they care for the End-result, and in a predicament 
for the Motive. Evidently, the measurement of the good 
by the end-result ethic is most congenial to “practical” 
men; the men who do things, or more accurately who get 
things done. The materialist development of a nation de- 
pends largely upon the directive genius of men of narrow 
concentrated vision, the types that make a religion of Re-^ 
suits. To them, all talk spent on Motive and Process is 
theorist babble. “What can you show for it?” is their pet 
test for good achievement. They visualize the good concrete- 
ly, as an embodiment, as an accomplishment. Tljeir ideals are 
familiar, realizable, and tangiblf. 

The pursuit of the good means many different things. 
To the cthicist it is a problem in motive. To the social 
scientist it is a problem in process. To the statesman, a 
problem in end-result. To the majority of us, a co-merging 
of all three determinants. 

If you seek additional evidence of the failure of the human 
species, study man’s ethics.* 

•Consult the analysis entitled “Our Tainted Ethics.” 
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But not if Aspasia vill spoak. If she bat would, and put an 
end to this lie for ever. She could tell us how, especially dur- 
ing the years of war, young women took the last step towards 
feminine emancipation by admitting to themselves and their 
lovers the mutual nature of sei-lovc between man and woman. 
It sounds a platitude, but is, in fact, a revolution. Strange to 
say, the nearness of death from enemy bombs or enemy fire did 
not intensify the thought of holiness and heaven. It made the 
little footrules to measure morality look absurd, it mocked the 
emptiness of female virtue. . .Sex, even without children and 
without marriage is to them a thing of dignity, beauty, and de- 
light. All Puritans — and most males so long as they can re- 
member — have tried to persuade women that their part in sex 
is pregnancy and child-birth, and not momentary delight. As 
well tell a man his part is the hunting and skinning of animals 
for food and clothing. To enjoy and admit we enjoy, without 
terror or regret, is an achievement in honesty...Thc plain truth 
is that there arc as many types of lover among women of all 
classes as among men, and that nothing but honesty and freedom 
will make instinctive satisfaction possible for all. Grant each 
man and woman the right to seek his or her own solution with- 
out fear of public cen.surc. Moral questions of this kind cannot 
be decided by some abstract rule.. .And any man or woman of in- 
telligence and vitality can testify that to have known each other 
as lovers is to have completed mental and spiritual, as well as 
physical, understanding, and to have permanently enriched 
each other's lives, capacities, energies, imaginations.. ..It is 
equally futile to argue that woman is cheated of her full rights 
if children do not result. That is not true.... 

It is for modern women and for men who can understand the 
problem to make an end to secrecy, shame, and starvation where 
sex is concerned... 


Mrs. Bertrand Russell 
(“Hypatia or Woman and Knowledge") 


To analyze psycho-analysis itself, to show what it unconaci- 
ously desires and wills, is the necessary next step for any psy- 
chologist who accepts the validity of psycho-analysis. 

Edwin Mu». 
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Moral maxims that were wholesome in feudal days are deadly 
now. We are in no danger of suffering from too much vitality, 
from too much energy in the explosive splendour of our social 
life. We possess, moreover, knowledge in plenty and self* 
restraint in plenty, even in excess, however wrongly they may 
sometimes be applied. It is passion, more passion and fuller, 
that we need. The moralist who bans passion is not of our time; 
his place these many years is with the dead. For we know what 
happens in a world when those who ban passion have triumphed. 
When Love is suppressed Hate takes its place. The least 
regulated orgies of Love grow innocent beside the orgies of 
Hate. 

It is more passion and ever more than we need if we are to 
undo the work of Hate, if we are to add to the gaiety and 
splendour of life, to the sum of human achievement, to the 
aspiration of human ecstasy. The things that fill men and 
women with beauty and exhilaration, and spur them to actions 
beyond themselves, are the things that are now needed. 

Havilock Ellis 


It may seem that in setting forth the nature of the sexual 
impulse in the light of modern biology and psychology, I have 
said but little of purity and less of morality. Yet that is as it 
should be. We must first be content to see how the machine 
works and watch the wheels go round. We most understand^ 
before we can pretend to control; in the natural world, as Bacon 
long ago said, we can only command by obeying. Moreover, 
in this field Nature's order is far older and more firmly 
established than our civilized human morality. In our arrogance 
we^idiften assume that Morality is the master of Nature. Yet 
except when it is so elementary or fundameg^^ls^ be part of 
Nature, it is but a guide, and a guide th^ Mp tiidy a child, so 
young, so capricious, that in every age itlT^ww^rd hand has 
sought to pull Nature in a different direction. jSven only in order 
to guide we must first see and know. 

Havbloos Ellis 
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THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 


Cynicism is usually an unadorned statement of fact anent 
a sacred ideal. If a thinker were to assert that childhood 
is an age of irresponsible cruelty, he would be branded a 
cynic. Yet, is it not misleading to speak of childhood as 
the age of innocence, the golden age? 

Children are selfish — pardonably so. Children are liars — 
irresponsibly so. Children arc nuisances — naturally so. 
Children are perverse — childishly so. Children are immodest 
— ^healthily so. Children are anarchists — disconcertingly so. 
If these judgments are essentially true — and they will 
sound more true if we apply them to our neighbor's children 
rather than to our own — teachers and parents have an in- 
finite deal to learn as to the inadequacy of rigid adult ethics 
which, in their sentimental folly, they apply to their young 
charges. 

There are so many deep truths which we eagerly recog- 
nize as authentic in books, lectures, and discussions, but 
which we straightway proceed to deny, pervert or inval- 
idate in concrete cases ! We have no faith in our own tested 
wisdom. The teacher is, perhaps, the worst offender in this 
regard. Afflicted with a conventional ethic as, sterile as it 
is unavailing, an ethic they have never deeply probed, 
teachers are normally prone to hold irresponsible, instinct- 
and-habit-and-imitation-driven children to a rigid criterion 
of truth-telling, good conduct, unquestioning obedience. To 
be sure,* the modem classroom condition is partly respon- 
sible for the enforcement of the ethics of inhuroanism. To 
concede so much of the truth is not tantamount to shifting 
human res{]|)nsjPlMlity from teachers and parents to *^l]%d” 

The need fl^^ginal good sense is omnipresent. Upon 
these adult men^rs (or shall we frankly call them tormen- 
tors?) devolves the serious ethical responsibility of discov- 
ering in what specific respects the precepts of adult^thics 
pre disastrously inapplicable to the problems of behavior 
of the young onesfto discover, in short, the inadequacy of 
formukrized ethics for child-discipline. . . A child should 
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not be expected to tell the truth for virtue’s sake. If it 
knows that punishment will be the “reward” of honest con- 
fession, why, bless your naive soul, the normal child will in- 
stinctively lie. And why should it not? The pain, of the 
rod, or the acutcr pain of chagrin, is too severe a cost to 
pay for barren truth’s vindication. 

Children have no conscience — in the conventional sense. 
They are not burdened with the habitual code of approved 
social responses. That happy lack helps to explain why 
they are not successful hypocrites. When necessary, they 
lie; when necessary, they tell the truth. Children are born 
pragmatists! Unlike their teachers and parents, they are 
really incapable of drugging their consciences with a dual 
ethics of hypocrisy. A teacher who is outraged by the 
natural prevarications of the child accuses herself of being 
a simpleton and merits transfer to a nunnery (to a nunnery, 
gol). Shall we punish the little liars by retaliatory tongue- 
lashing, by physical intimidation, or, mayhap, by bug- 
aboo ethics? Certainly not, if we wish to maintain our self- 
respect. Punishment or its dire equivalent defeats its own 
purpose; it drives latent goodness into solitude and pro- 
vokes the liar to more ingenious fibbing. Have we the hum- 
ility to realize that punishment or the fear of it makes liars 
of us all? 

Don’t punish the child. Don’t frighten it with the un- 
truthful assertion that lying is wrong and a terrible sin. 
You know that lying is often felt to be necessary and there- 
fore useful, “right”, and even good — in a civilization 
built like ours upon the duplicitous foundations of profit 
and prestige. You know that lying ranges from the fam- 
iliar unconscious slip of the tongue or of the memory to the 
universal practice of self-delusion: the subtle species of 
“vital lie”. 

There are the lies of crude necessity, the lies of conven- 
tional convenience, the lies of profit, the lies of prestige, the 
lies of self-dupery, the lies of malice, the lies of vanity, the 
lies of fear — all manner of safeguards against extirpation, 
in a literal or in a metaphorical sense! And there arc the 
ineradicable lies of sheer ignorance. Running through the 
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crazj*quilt of human existence, a thousand thousand seamy 
criss-cross threads of life-likd hue attest to the material 
presence, in the very warp and woof of civilization, of lies, 
lies, lies. 

If the virtuous elder cannot show how truth-telling, if 
habitually practised, would bring to the child-liar a superior 
well-being, the inextinguishable desire of all sentient cre- 
atures, let him be wise and keep religiously mum. If vou at- 
tempt, oh pedagogue-parent, to make a fetich of truth-tel- 
ling, your own experience may embarra.ss you. Be humble. Be 
truthful with yourself! 

How my heart goes out to teachers. Fragile, frightened, 
fallible bcyo^jl expectation, teachers are called upon by fiat 
of the conventional dual ethics of adult society to impose 
upon little humanists a code of conduct so rigidly ascetical, 
so inhumanly straightforward, that the very attempt 
makes hypocrites and M'ord- jugglers of even the most well- 
intentioned. Lack of imagination is chiefly responsible for 
the futile striving, the attempt to achieve the unachievable. 
If teachers or parents or elders-in -general had to exact of 
themselves the quality of honesty, self-control, goodness, 
love of truth, they so unimaginatively demand of irrespon- 
sible little anarchists, the humor of the dilemma would flash 
into their self-consciousness. 

But a teacher or a parent with an ironic sense of humor 
is as exceptional as the sun’s eclipse. Humor is the car- 
toonist that mercilessly caricatures man’s poses and pre- 
tences and pompous postures . . . The school system, the 
sacred home, the sanctified church— all well-established in- 
stitutions — fear the lightning shafts of wit and ironic 
humor more than they fear the proverbial seven plagues. 
They know why! 

Can’t teachers achieve a suflicient broad-mindedness to 
learn to accept children (of all ages up to seventy) as es- 
sentially impulsive actors in a perplexing melodrama of pre- 
tence-and-desire, straining every histrionic fibre to placate 
an exacting world-of-critics who are forever asking more 
than it is possible to give or get? To please an exacting 
world; to play to the galleries; to win power and prestige 
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and joy by flattering, lying, cheating, cajoling, pretend- 
ing — that is the child’s way, the wayward way of the eternal 
child that sleeps fitfully in the heart of each of us. 

Why are we not more humble? Is conduct so simple a 
matter of mere ‘‘willing” that children are to be branded as 
distinctively good or bad? We know that conduct is the 
highly artificial and complex by-product of the conflict 
between instinctive desire and civilized pretence, between 
sanctified habit — the prop of conscience — and original ad- 
venture, between egotism and otherism, between duty and 
vanity Strange that we should feel ourselves em- 

powered with the right to rule the behavior of others when 
we have in jtruth fathomed so inadequately the turbid deeps 
of our own irrational conduct. Conduct is bafflng precisely 
because it represents an almost unanalyzable mixture of 
motives now rational, now irrational, now apparently nei- 
ther, now compounded of both. 

A little satiric humor, a little more intellectual honesty, 
a littfe less hypocrisy, a little less divinity-nonsense, a little 
less age-of-innocence-mythology — and all of us would be- 
have more wisely, more humanely toward detected wrong- 
doers. 

As to children (I am almost tempted to include the whole 
human race), our virtuous tyrannizing over them is simply 
a mean advantage-taking. Why have we not the patience 
and the courage to accept the little humans as they are in 
the sight of God: sometimes good, sometimes bad, fitfully 
^nerous, mean, affectionate, malicious, clever, wilful, non- 
chalant, moody, proud, conceited, violent, foolish, irration- 
al, speculative, egocentric — and to assume that wrong-doing 
is a scientific matter for analysis and discussion and candid 
motive-seeking, not provocation to coercive tactics, intim- 
idation, menacing retaliation? 

For our sake, not primarily for their own, should child- 
ren be treated sympathetically, calmly, leniently. They do 
not understand our sophisticated systems of praise and 
blame, our yeas and nays, our taboos and oiir tolerances. 
We never explain. We foolishly assume that children’s in- 
tuitions are just naturally ethical and right-minded. We 
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itupidlj assume that children apprehend the inherent jus* 
tice we moodily mete out as visitations from on high. To 
save his own embarrassed soul, the self-conscious punisher 
must pjroceed to moralize the case and pretend to be teach- 
ing the befuddled wrong-doer, the self-evident superiority 
of virtue. The charlatan! 

The bitterest twinges of conscience we experience are 
when we have to pretend with the ubiquitous moral folk 
that we are terribly shocked at some familiar universal 
wrong-doing. This is the dwarfish moral world of make-be- 
lieve that unceasingly fascinates the common run of man- 
kind. As a matter of penetrating fact, are we not much 
more surprised, more truly “shocked”, when we discover 
that a fellow*mortal has broken away from the herd-alliance 
of the self-righteous and has deliberately perpetrated an 
act of right conduct on his own initiative against all odds? 

It shocks us to learn that a politician is honest. It shocks 
us discover a successful business man that is unselfit^. It 
takes the wind out of our virtuous sails to be introduced to . 
a fellow-human who is a sincere Christian. As for the mortal 
that was never vindictive, we should almost refuse to coun- 
tenance him as one of us. In fine, really good conduct is* 
so astoundingly unusual, we are positively stunned by the 
flesh-and-blood evidences of it here below! 

We all feel at home (do we not?) with persons who are 
not too good. To allude to a fellow-human as a “puritan” 
or a “little Jesus” or an “innocent” is almost to insult him 
irreparably, so spotted and greasy and disingenuous is ouat- 
conventional ethics of respectability. He would rather feel 
the stab of your sabre than the more painful thrust of your 
derision. Can anyone discover where irrationality begins and 
so-called rationality ends? Why do we continue to enjoy 
the immoral excitement of hushed surprise when a wrong- 
doer is brought before the bar of our mercy? 

Shakespeare was our honest spokesman when he put into 
the mouth of Hamlet these mordant words : 

“I am myself indifferent honest; but yet I could accuse me 
such things that it were better my mother had not borne me. 
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I am proud, revengeful, ambitious; with more offences at my 
back than I have thought to put them in, imaginations to give 
them shape, or time to act them in. What should such fellows 
as I do crawling between earth and heaven? We are arrant 
knaves all; believe none of us." 

When shall we achieve the humility that will make wisdom 
the truest morality? 
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Children, like birds and beasts and peasants, arc crude in 
their desires, and frank in their assertions anent their 
desires. 

When they are still too young to “know’^ better, we 
guardians of purity forgive them. We invent symbols, di- 
minutive and fairy talcs to accelerate the conversational 
flow between adults and children. 

Children are children, we say to ourselves, soothingly, 
and do npt perceive the equivocal buried intention behind 
our petty romances. “The Stork brought the baby to our 
home” is an |idequate account of procreation for the little 
imp, BO we say to ourselves, soothingly. . . . 

God has played a miraculous trick with the life stuff; 
functions which evoke the contradictory emotions of love 
and disgust are discharged by the same organs. The love- 
life in childhood functioning is absent. In that same func- 
tioning the disgust-life has already begun its physiologic 
expression as a matter of direst necessity. When the child 
speaks of its body and its needs, ?t can speak only crudely, 
for its every remark symbolizes a function of its disgust-life 
— from the adult view-point! 

The adult cannot speak to it of the love-life, because it 
has had no experimental background for the housing of 
naked truths. Consequently, the painful dilemma arises: 
Shall we feed a child’s curiosity on fairy talcs or on truths 
which, in the very nature of its .sex-phase, can arouse only 
dumb incredulity or disgust? 

Educated mentors solve the dilemma by instilling fairy 
tales. Uneducated mentors meet the situation by curbing 
or utterly tabooing curiosity. No one speaks sheer unhy- 
pocritical truths. “No one” lacks the courage, the vocab- 
ulary, the technique, the conviction. The pathologic re- 
sult is that children stop asking questions about their physi- 
ologic life. 

^ In adult phraseology, , their curiosity has been “for- 
bidden.” But it hasn’t. It has only been diverted, repressed, 
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sidetracked, camouflaged. The evils of hushed secrecy are 
numerous and tragic. Children soon learn to distrust their 
parents and teachers on the most vital questions of life and 
growth. Parents suspect their children of pruriencies. 
Neither trusts nor consults the other. Silence is not' always 
golden; it is more often wooden. The silence of the sexes 
is a dead weight on childhood’s conscience. 

Children commit their violations and shames in dark sec- 
recy. Parents commit their violations in darker secrecy. 
Misery loves company, but misery is too self-conscious, too 
proud to seek it. In the unsweet loneliness of their privacies, 
parents and children work out their heartbreaking salva- 
tions. And Life is too callous to weep. 

The dirty and distorted notions about life and love which 
little children pick up in gangs, on street corners, in bed, 
by hearsay, on the school premises, in adult society, in all 
the twilight alleys of gossip and scandal, are the chameleon 
“damaged goods” later refurbished for show and barter at 
the Bargain Counters of Life: Love and Marriage. Love 
and Marriage can’t possibly be clean when childhood is 
dirty. The adult conspkacy of silence supported by the 
juvenile conspiracy of dumbness is responsible, to no small 
degree, foR the sexual squeamishness and impurity of men 
and women. 

Conventionality exercises a double restraint on instinct; 
first, it taboos frank curiosity as indecent, second, it en- 
forces celibacy beyond the power of normal endurance, . . . 
The advent of adolescence tells the tale very graphically. 
Adolescence *18 the sexual stir of self-consciousness. ^Ado- 
lescence becomes shipwrecked in terrible straits. On the 
shoals of necessity it flounders fitfully. Hacked by the 
reefs of doubt and despair, it lunges forward and bac^hrd 
in moods of terror. \^at would it not give for peace, ^ 
peace that never arrives to steady it! Only more tossing 
and rolling and rocking and Ipnging in crazy spurts of 
emotion. 

The pathos of adolescence is its shameful Ignorance. 
Conventionality and Evildoing l^strain truth-telling. The 
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Inexpenenoe of Youth mistakes longing for life. Passion 
plus ignorance yield despair, reinforced by satiety or by 
revulsion. 

Nature has endowed children with the instincts of adults ; 
it has not equipped them with the knowledge of adults. The 
disharmony between instinct and understanding is directly 
responsible for the moral chaos of youth and young love. 
For youth, love is blind. Have you ever talked with an 
adolescent who could stammer a sane word about his sex 
life or his love affairs (most of them imaginary yet vividly 
memorable)?.... 

Once upon a time there lived some noted scientists who 
rejoiced at the prolongation of infancy-in-mankind, with 
its possibilities of amplified education. Little did they, in 
their overwrought enthusiasms, divine the perplexities 
of prolonged “infancy”. Did they ever dream of the huge 
costs in mental waste and moral confusion which the post- 
ponement of maturity involves? What of the intense suf- 
fering of the civilized young, saddled with conventional in- 
hibitions, whose intellectual absorptions are dearly pur- 
chased at the expense of sexual nd*rmality? 

What of the costly sacrifice of marriage to aqibition, of 
sex to art, of love to duty? Does any one know how dearly 
we pay for our purities? Has anyone studied the relation 
between deferred maturity and moral duplicity? Between 
moral chaos and the struggle for refinement? 

We all know that “civilisation” refines our ideals of love- 
and-^x far beyond our instinctive capacities for the ful- 
fillment or the honorable realization of such ideals. We all 
know the more obvious results: Prostitution, dolls’ Jiouses, 
abortions, miscarriages, contraception, polygamies, dualities, 
duplicities, illegitimacies, sterilities — ^The Marital Dishar- 
monies. Unspeakable! We call this mad concatenation of 
abnormalities Convehtionalo^ivilization. Men who evade 
these problems of dishatmony are the happy ones; the re- 
alists, or more accurately, the realixatiomtttt are tortured 
by the facts. ^ * 

Long continued repressions of lexually-minded instincts 
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produce pathologies. Pathologies are morbidities thrown 
off by the steaming hot impulses restlessly agitating the 
depths of subconsciousness. The neurotics — no person in 
these anxiety-ridden times is wholly free from the taint of 
neuroticism — are the desolate examples of thwarted desire. 
Symptoms are so many entrances into the subterranean by- 
ways of the buried life, or, if you like, so many red light 
exits for the out-caste impulses of consciousness. 

Neurotic symptoms manifest themselves in divers ways — 
in hysteria, in phobias, in bizarre dreams, in phantasies, in 
fanaticisms, in all manner of disturbing reveries. Psycho- 
analysis imparts a wonderful (and, to me, most pathetic) 
significance to the proverb, “We dream our lives away.” 
Indeed, we do. We desire so much, we acljieve so little. 
Into the void the spirit of Dreams pours poetic phantasies 
and rich fulfillment. 

Our dreams compensate our aching hearts for our lacks. 
We do actually dream our lives away, for, waking, we are 
mere slaves. 

Everybody knows something of the tragedies of the buried 
life. How women bullied by male aggressors learn to give 
themselves unw'illingly. How refined girls wake with a start 
to see themselves besmirched by sex. How philosophic young 
men labor with spiritual might to dyke effectively the rush- 
ing streams of sexual suggestion. How children’s minds are 
polluted by scraps of perverted fact and fancy trickling 
in from the life sexual. How fecund mothers grow weary 
from an exhausting travail and a passion wounded by over- 
indulgence. How the “prima nox” is wrapped in real and 
fantastic terror (especially for the sex-shy young wofftan), 
too gruesome to narrate. How sexual congress, its reg- 
ulation, effects, raison d’etre, becomes to the betrothed a 
theme of morbid anxiety and significance. How love may 
be marred by whim and passion by mood. How a sudden 
breathless confrontation of the trutb-about-sex may be- 
wilder and outrage the novices in mating. 

Consequences incredible! Lovelessness after marriage. 
Celibacy by design. Moral fanaticism. Remorse. Child- 
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lessness by deliberate intention or abstention. Moodiness 
and frequent separation. Divorce in fact, though not in 
law. Estrangement without apparent cause. Perversity 
and duplicity. The Waters of Bitterness. • 

* This is but a thin fragment torn from a larger work on 
“Psycho-Analysis for Students*' that will be published separ- 
ately — in due time. 
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The war of the sexes is the war of controls — Birth-Con- 
trol and Self-control. Shall we have motherhood by con- 
sent or motherhood by coercion? There is no evading the is- 
sue. Is Child-bearing to continue the haphazard experience of 
soured, disillusioned women or is it to become a premeditated 
joy of willing women? Feminism will prove itself an empty 
promise if it fails to enforce its voluntarist code of conduct 
alike upon thoughtless males and upon sentimental females. 
For a long period feminists will find their major energies 
sucked up by heated controversies over Birth Control. 
They must be ready to assail dishonest legislators, to rid- 
icule stupid laws, to convert sheepish men, to negate re- 
ligion’s hypocrisies, to fortify timid women — all for the ac- 
quisition of the right to feminize Birth Control. 

The teacher-mother controversy that plagued the New 
York City Board of Education (December, 1914J, is still 
illuminating, though by now ancient history. The worthy 
members of that board recapitulated the experience of the 
race in their attitude toward a ‘‘sacred” subject. 

First Stage: Outraged goody-goodyness. The shame of 
it! To discuss in open forum the holiest relation of men 
and women! How repugnant to refined souls! To drag 
before the searchlight of publicity the tenderest facts of 
life. As gentlemen, we must simply taboo the whole unfor- 
tunate, most unfortunate affair. 

Second Stage: The whole problem is insignificant. . . . 
Because a few women “bring a condition upon themselves” 
which unfits them for the continuance of their tasks, why ! — 
the absurdity of paying special attention to them. The 
majority of women teachers have no interest, no interest 
whatever, in this unpleasant episode. Why waste our time 
on the personal dilemma of so few women — hardly a. hand- 
ful? The case is really not worth our while. 

Third Stage : I^t’s talk it over. True, the Court of Ap- 
peals had ruled that married women (not being immoral or 
leprous) had a legal right to their posts. True also that — 
judging by Patrick Henry’s lamp of experience — marriage 
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brings forth fruit after its oiqi kind. Yes, we see that 
clearly; a married woman may have married in order to 
have a child. If we approve of woman’s sex, and if the in- 
corrigible desire of woman is motherhood, perhaps — ^per- 
haps, after all — a teacher married should not be ousted 
when, God consenting, she becomes, in due time, a teacher- 
mother. This reasoning does seem unimpeachable. What 
shall we do about it? We dare not face a flesh and blood 
world with the bizarre suggestion that motherhood be vis- 
ited with the primeval curse of ostracism. That is, even to 
our view, an unfair attitude. And yet to suspend faithful 
and desirable teachers for having sinned against the medi- 
eval vow of so-called chastity is neither courteous nor con- 
vincing 

By the way, why are we so flustered about the most “or- 
dinary” phenomena in creation? Desire, mating, marriage, 
love, pregnancy, child-birth, lactation, sex — why are these 
world-old'epithets so disconcerting to our guardians of res- 
pectability? As terms, they carry neither shame nor vir- 
tue. They are merely scientific symbols. As badges of con- 
duct they undoubtedly imply shame when conduct is brutal ; 
but the self-same symbols imply holiness when conduct is 
devotional. Why this hectic dismay over sweetly obvious 
facts? Why do we enjoy stuttering over the commonplace 
facts of the sex life?. . . . 

Fourth Stage: It was all a misunderstanding. Why, 
from the very beginning of this unfortunate controversy, 
both sides were agreed upon the sacredness of marriage and 
the value of unforced motherhood. We were all a little 
headstrong, a little inhuman, as all lovers of opportunism 
and expediency tend to be. That’s the truth in a nutshell. 
Hereafter, married teachers will, as a matter of course, be 
granted leaves of absence to bear children, and as a token 
of professional devotion, they will, upon their return, be 
tendered a reception by the members of the Board of 
Education!. . . . 

These four stages epitomize the evolution of the mental 
attitude of the historic antagonist to a new idea. 
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For the first time in the history of civilization, men will 
honorably lay aside all pretense and actually prove to 
women that motherhood is an honorable pursuit, to be 
sweetened and lightened for every courageous woman who 
“enters the portal”. Honest men have resolved never again 
to meddle with woman’s sacred rights. Forever and ever 
until the glorious crack of doom, Birth Control shall be a 
woman’s dearest prerogative. Let her enjoy and exercise 
it as she thinks best. 

A fair exchange is twice blessed; it blesseth him that is 
fair and him that exchanges. Ixjt woman safeguard her 
indispensable right. Let men shoulder the onerous duty 
of self-control. So honorable a division of labor will not 
only make for scientifically immaculate cono^'ption, but it 
will also celebrate the sex relation as a true entente cordiale. 
Men will honor women, and women men—without conven- 
tional tomfoolery to belie their motives — when love shall be- 
come a frank discipline in control: self-control and birth 
control. We may almost anticipate the joys of the holy 
day when men and women shall live together in unashamed 
sincerity. 

Historians have never done even a blindfolded justice to 
the problems of pain of women. Our scholarly chroniclers 
of fables (we call “history”) never have had the imagin- 
ation — certainly, not the intellectual honesty — to utter the 
terrible truth about* woman’s manifold bondages. Dumbly, 
we had to await the advent of the Mary Wollstonecrafts, 
the Olive Schreiners, the Charlotte Gilmans and Ellen Keys 
before our tongues were loosened and our consciences eman- 
cipated. They dared to think and express our gnawing 
thoughts. In choral response to their songs of emanci- 
pation rise the million-voiced Socialist-Feminists, self-re- 
liant, intellectual, purposeful. The noblest, as well as the 
profoundcst, task of women is not the achievement of polit- 
ical enfranchisement; nor yet equal legalities with males; 
nor even industrial unionization, though all these assets are 
important enough to claim every radical’s fighting approval. 

In the midst of these strifes the Scientific Woman is the 
comrade-teacher most in demand. She who will wisely coun- 
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sel the proletarian mother how to limit her offspring, how 
to humanize the sex relation, how to achieve the joy of self- 
dependence, how to live her married life hygienically — the 
woman of scientific sympathy is the truest friend of the race. 
All hail to those benefactors like Marie Stopes, Dr. Robin- 
son, Mary Ware Dennett, Dr. Mary Halton, and Margaret 
Sanger and her devoted associates, who have labored with 
sympathy and success to spread the knowledge of the control 
of reproduction, even to the humblest motlier, whose urgency 
is greatest. 

The revolution of revolutions is about to break upon the 
shores of time. With the incoming tide, old landmarks of pre- 
judice and callous custom will Ik? neatly washed away. For- 
ever, lot us hope. Think what it would mean to the social 
status of the hardest working class, if every mother and 
father could intelligently control and consciously direct their 
own racial future by bringing into the world only thatT 
number of children whom they whole-heartedly desired. God, 
what a pure blessing, undreamed of bj' the deaf, dumb and 
blind generations of yesterday! 

I simply cannot forget, because the plaintive cry is still 
in my brain, the heart-rending reiteration of a dear little 
mother at the doctor’s one evening, when she was being 
examined to circumvent pregnancy. I was waiting patient- 
ly with a sick friend, ruminating upon the here and here- 
tofore, when I heard a soft cry like tffe moan of a helpless 
invalid. I listened, and then my heart slowly began to melt 
for the woman who was pathetically beseeching the doctor 
to give her something to prevent pregnancy’s fruition. She 
spoke in sweet German accents, pleading with the dear doc- 
tor to help her, only this time. She revealed how at the 
birth of her first child, now a lovely young daughter, the 
physician had, with difficulty, delivered the babe so that she 
had never quite recovered from a laceration of the womK. 
I wonder even now how doctors with human hearts can 
listen to and remember the immedicable woes of women. 
The little mother went on to explain that she didn’t want 
any more children, that she simply couldn’t, simply could 
not bear another child without dying. Would the good 
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doctor, please, only this time, help her? And the perplexed 
doctor, timid, doubtful, reassuring, shrugged his shoulders 
and promised to do his best. 

Yet there are those influential idiots, saddled with the 
fear of God and ignorance of Man, who would preach the 
religion of fecundity, of begetting and begetting as God 
“wills” it. Happily for humanity’s welfare, science, rein- 
forced by conscience, has planted its faith upon the high 
resolve that no human child shall be brought into this 
world except at the loving will of its progenitors. 

The sweet dream of our Olive Schreiners trembles on the 
threshold of realization for more and more humble women. 
“That sexual love, that tired angel, shall yet, at last, with 
eyes bathed from the mire and dust in the stream of friend- 
ship and freedom, leap upward. Ids white wings spread, re- 
splendent in the sunshine of the distant future, the essen- 
tially good and beautiful of human existence.” 

We may now rejoice with those women who have labored 
for woman’s complete emancipation; emancipation from 
domestic drudgery: Charlotte Gilman; emancipation from 
sex parasitism: Olive Schreiner; emancipation from polit- 
ical serfdom: Emmeline Pankhurst; emancipation from mar- 
ital infelicity; Ellen Key: and finally emancipation from 
the bondage of fecundity: Margaret Sanger and Mary Ware 
Dennett .... and every woman who has a conscience. 

When woman and science, aided by the process of social- 
ization, will have brought these moral reliefs to the race of 
benighted women; when control of reproduction will have 
been made universal knowledge and practice ; when the sexual 
integrity of the male shall have transformed the animalism 
6( forced childbirth into the sweeter dream of joy in m6ther- 
hood ; then, perhaps, we may legitimately expunge from the 
Snthologies of poetry tliose tragic lines of Matthew Arnold’s: 

Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! For the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
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Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain. 

And we are here as on a darkling plain. 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight. 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

To the modern teacher whose sympathy spontaneously 
goes out to the humble and the deprived and the disinherited 
everywhere, the sociologic and spiritual message of birth- 
control will commend itself as the indispensable and beautiful 
preliminary of any honest program of enlightenment for 
the new age. How much longer before the teacher will re- 
cognize his whole responsibility to the race and realize it 
as part of the educational program of The New Age? 
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On its purely pedagogical side, psychoanalysis is thin and 
as yet nieagerly profitable. 

Do you feel profoundly enlightened when an analyst tells 
you, as does Dr. Ernest Jones in his truly excellent book 
“Papers on Psychoanalysis”, that the aims of sex instruc- 
tion are: 

"First, to inculcate an attitude of purity and naturalness 
towards matters of sex, so that the child will be steeled against 
impure suggestions he may later encounter, and will be able to 
maintain high ideals in this respect; secondly to prepare him 
for the physiologic occurrences inseparable from his existence, 
puberty, etc., and, above all, for the functions hf will one day 
have to perform: thirdly, to give him such a knowledge of sex- 
ual hygiene as to enable him to guide his sexual life amidst 
the numerous dangers and difficulties that are likely to beset it," 

What is this attitude of “purity”? What do you mean 
by “naturalness”? Exactly how can these attitudes be 
inculcated? How can a child be “steeled against impure 
suggestions he may later encounter,” unless the social en- 
vironments in which he habitually moves — the streets, the 
moving picture houses, the theatres, his home, newspaper 
and magazine sensationalisms, advertisements, girls, boys, 
miscellaneous ciders, the school, the church, business, enter- 
tainments — are all saturated and lined with “pure” sug- 
gestions and wholesome excitations? 

Yet, psycho-analysis has not uttered a deep word of in- 
formation or elucidation on the tremendous social problems 
of life and youth . . . 

0 We find that virtue, so-called, is a mechanical, semi-au- 
tomatic achievement. 

^ Virtue is (almost!) mechanically attainable in social cen- 
ters where vicious suggestions emanating from institutional 
malpractices are absent. 

Messenger boys hardly more than fourteen years of age, 
dispatched at midnight to dark alley neighborhoods, or to 
hilarious weddings, or to the headquarters of traveling sales- 
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men, or to the private apartments of actresses, cannot pos- 
sibly remain “virtuous.” 

Their only mechanisms of reaction to sensational stimuli 
are physiological. Without intellectual resources, without 
selective moral theories to guide them, what disposition can 
these young peeping Toms make of their excitations? 

Young women whose professional business it is to appear 
diaphanously transparent on the musical comedy stage, for 
the “divertissement” of virtuous males, cannot remain vir- 
tuous — assuming they wish to be. 

Congenitally, no human being is a container of “virtue”. 
Virtue, i. c., the conventional pursuit of habitually ap- 
proved condu^^t, or the unconventional pursuit of individually 
selective conduct, is possible only to those whose predomin- 
ant activities, embracing vocation and avocation, afford both 
the opportunity for choice and the leisure for integrating 
that choice into conduct. 

How many persons are so felicitously circumstanced? 
Virtue is a by-product of experience. If experiences arc 
dirty, virtue is a tainted and spotted fabric. If experiences 
usually not of one’s own choosing — are diversified and whole- 
some, virtue mirrors that happy condition and is acceptably 
clean. 

The Mechanics of Virtue merit a little more of the psy- 
chologist’s attention. 

There is very scant positive, selective self-control exer- 
cised byJiuman beings in their pursuits of profit and prestige. 
Self-control is complex, finely wrought product of discrimin- 
ating leisure. How many of ui enjoy much discriminating 
philosophic leisure? 

Our virtues are externally adjusted to our conduct. TIfe 
external adjusters are agents of Social Pressure—the 
church, the law, custom, convention, opinion. Our internal 
needs are constantly breaking through these Procrustean 
straitjackets devised for the salvation of man’s soul by a 
stuffy self-complacent civilization. 

People are said to be virtuous when their external con- 
duct doveUils smoothly with the joint devices of social 
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pressure. Lack of “virtue** signifies some hitch in mechan- 
ical adjustment. Virtue is a problem in social dynamics — 
a problem of pressures. 

Those youngsters who arc sheltered from tempestuous 
evil influences may be bred virtuously. The evil influences 
are essentially of the nature of absorbing physical and 
sexual suggestions, as deeply imbedded in the atmosphere 
of the environment as in the nature of the responsive young 
beast. Children employed in sub-cellars of department stores 
side by aide with promiscuous young males and females can- 
not withstand corruption. 

Our virtues and vices depend infinitely more upon forces 
utterly beyond individual control than safe-inclosed, selec- 
tively sheltered puritans will ever acknowledge. What use- 
ful word of advice on all these significant issues does psy- 
cho-analysis proffer? 

For obvious reasons, I haven*t touched upon the insol- 
uble problems of self-induced impurities. For the vast ma- 
jority of us, Mechanical Purity, perhaps it might better be 
called Chemical Purity, achieved under social pressure in 
a satisfactory environment is the best we are capable of. 

“Inner” purity is a special study in metaphysics. The 
New Education, by helping to deepen the mental life of in- 
dividuals, will be efficacious as a purifying agency. Edu- 
cation can diversify and sublimate desire. Diversified and 
sublimated desires arc less intense, and, therefore, less volup- 
tuous than overspecialized desires by their very nature must 
be. 

Inner Purity is a discipline that begins with adolescent 
philosophising and remains uncompleted at death. Mech- 
anical purity will have to serve our social purposes — for a 
few more centuries . . , 

To return to our psycho-analysPs vague, inadequate sug- 
gestions. How specifically shall we prepare a child for 
puberty and the marital functions? Almost every word of 
counsel will be tainted by hypocrisy. Counsel is the art of 
romancing. Shall we flood the youthful mind with Facts 
and risk the possibility of poisonous disillusionment? 
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Do you know any factt about the' sexual relation that 
are romantic, inspiring, or intrinsically idyllic? There are 
dreams about these facts which one may call poetical. There 
are fairy tales clustering about the (unobserved) mating 
of birds which one may allude to as idyllic. But to Youth, 
unadorned physiologic facts are terribly disillusionizing. 

The suggestion of Dr. Jones that the “boy be given such 
a knowledge of sexual hygiene as to enable him to guide 
his sexual life amidst the numerous dangers and difficulties 
that are likely to beset it” is sensible advice, provided we 
understand the inherent weakness of all sensible advice — no 
one follows it. 

Shakespeare admonishes us: 

“If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, 
chapels had been churches, and poor men's cottages princes’ 
palaces. It is a good divine that follows his own instructions: 
I can easier teach tw'enty what were good to be done, than be 
one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching. The brain may 
devise laws for the blood, but a hot temper leaps o'er a cold 
decree; such a hare is madness, the youth, to skip o'er the 
meshes of good counsel, the cripple.’’ 

The acceptability of sane advice presupposes intellect and 
courage. A rather big order for .small men. Shall every 
youngster be swamped with a catalogue of all the sexual 
diseases men may contract and communicate? Shall a stud- 
ied pathology become the mental content of Youth’s re- 
flections? Can knowledge of the “social evil” intimidate 
into self-restraint the inexperienced doubting Thomas, eager 
for hectic personal trial and error? Isn’t there that vul- 
nerable margin of magic faith in good luck (for one’s self) 
on which our unimpressed shallow youth will gamble? If 
nothing “serious” happens, what force can avail to discredit 
his experimentations? 

Suppose a youth finds joy in his admittedly evil conduct? 
What then? These are not the questionings and criticisms 
of one who does not believe in Knowledge, but of one who 
refuses to overvalue the ethical import of Knowledge. 
Knowledge can be ethically potent only when one’s familiar 
environment reaffirms it» 
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What specifically are the numerous dangers of the life 
sexual? What the difficulties? How specifically shall 
we discuss them? How teach their control or evolution? 
Shall we link the revealed knowledge of personal sex-hygiene 
to fear or to love? Who can be relied upon to tell the whole 
truth, if that be desirable, sagaciously, without silly roman- 
cing about simple facts? 

Doctors, we know, have indulged in a conspiracy of pro- 
fessional evasion and distortion. Parents have enjoyed the 
dubious peace of their indoor conspiracy of silence and 
shame. Teachers have formed their secret society of hushed 
defensive conspiracies against truth and publicity; they 
have surrounded sex and love with impenetrable mysteries 
of silence and silliness and suspicion. Eveyr one avoids 
and evades. Every one romances and distorts. Every one 
hems and haws. Every one is a conspirator — against life 
and love and truth. 

Who is to tell the truth? Before accepting any sane 
advice on sex ought we not to receive more light on the very 
real difficulties attendant upon the dissemination of facts? 

Dr. Boris Sidis, in a rousing, radical book on education 
suggests that the study of Evil is a very important, per- 
haps the most important, branch of learning and should be 
incorporated in the school curriculum. The study of Evil 
— our dishonest educational system will have none of it! 

Look at the vile tenemented environments we live in, and 
ask yourself what ethical achievements we are capable of. 
Look at the condition of the children of the poor rottjng 
in the cellars of the richest civilization the world has ever 
known, and ask yourself what ethical achievement we are 
capable of. Look at the “judicial” discrimination practiced 
between poor, bedraggled prostitutes and rich, bedizened 
prostitutes, and ask yourself what decency we are capable 
of. 

How can we preach the truth when we have never lived it? 

Honesty depends upon lucid realization. Our realizations 
do not invite to “purity” of mind. And little children mast 
stoop to help us bear the burdens^of our sins! 
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We grown-ups are simply incapable of shouldering the 
important task with which the psychologists of sex have 
weighted us. 

“During the child’s school years the dawning sexual life 
plays such a significant part that to guide it into useful 
directions should constitute one of the teacher’s most im- 
portant tasks.” Suppose an adult’s curiosity about sex is 
as restless and unstillcd as a child’s? What honest attention 
can maturity give to immaturity? 

The outstanding fact, in a certain sense, the most as- 
tounding, is sexual secrecy; how expect adults, the con- 
niving creators of taboos, silences, evasions, vulgar dupli- 
cities, repressions, shames, contradictions, gossip, scandal, 
ethics of persecution — how can the hodcarriers of guilt ven- 
ture to undertake the great cleansing work of civilization? 
Did you ever hear of the teacher who could speak of sex 
with the ease and conviction characteristic of intellectually 
honest zealots? 

Pity the sophisticated ; they never will be as little child- 
ren again ! * 

* As A. N. Whitehead sagely remarks in his great book 
"Science And The Modern World": "If you have had your at- 
tention directed to the novelties in thought in your own lifetime, 
you will have observed that almost all really new ideas have a 
certain aspect of foolishness when they are first produced." 

Such ^ keen-edged insight can help us to sift out the nutri- 
tious notions embedded in the hodge-podge of complicated non- 
sense that clutters up that most vital and humanistic of contem- 
porary psychologies, Psycho-Analysis. 
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I am puzzled by these probing psycho-analysts. Their 
passion for truth is admirable. Yet I suspect them of 
Evasion and Concealment. They can tell a man infinitely 
more about his waking and dreaming existences than he 
can honestly vouch for, but they cannot direct, or rather, 
redirect his conduct. Yet the whole purport of psychologic 
insight redeems itself in rules of conduct. On the one hand, 
they tell us that “the main traits of character are perman- 
ently determined for good or ill before the end of the fifth 
year of life” — though they wisely evade the deeper problems 
of the nature, complexity and variability of “traits” of 
character and hide behind the qualifying adjective “main” 
to ward off too much criticism of their overgeneralized as- 
sumption. On the other hand, they enumerate case after 
case in which the patient was supposedly cured of old path- 
ologic symptoms and of the underlying neurotic morbid 
practices. Cured, I take it, by frankly confronting the 
repressed desire for forbidden things and manfully shaking 
off the morbid habit. Are enduring attributes of conduct 
to be called traits of character or arc they not? If they 
are, then the five year statute-of-limitations is untenable; 
if they are not, what more exactly arc “traits” of character.^ 

Suppose it can be shown that a so-called trait of char- 
acter is in reality a bundle of formative-traits awaiting the 
fecundating touch of environment before bursting into ma- 
turity and permanence? Shall we say of an inexperienced 
child that one of its “traits” of character is scrupulous 
honesty, only to reverse our judgment when environment 
has beaten the child’s will to subservience to profit-and- 
prestige, a subservience that enlists the “trait” of dishon- 
esty in the child? What, more precisely, is a trait of char- 
acter? When does it sprout? How do you recognize each 
ramification? When does it bloom most luxuriantly? 
What influences of the environment reshape it? How can 
you pre-deterraine the destiny of its seedlings? When does 
death mark it for its own? Are traits of character easily 
and clearly observable? Are they.all inherited? Are they 
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acquired? Which is which? How can you tell? When a 
trait has outgrown its usefulness does it remain as a func- 
tion of personality or can it be replaced? How? 

I am very fond of thinkers with a penchant for assum- 
ing the complex problem at issue! To assume that traits of 
character are sometliing fixed, obvious, and recognizable and 
to join with this unproved assertion the additional assump- 
tion that the “main” traits of character are all rigidly fixed 
before the age of five is — to put the indictment leniently — 
discreditably unscientific. One might call it imposture. 

I meet a child of four and for the hundredth time I mar- 
vel at his meekness and sweet nature. At twenty-four I 
meet my little man and find to my moral regret that he has 
become a cheaf cynic, neither meek nor sweet. If life were 
not chock full of just such tragic inversions of “traits” of 
character, Psycho-analysis would never have been elabor- 
ated to heal the perverts. 

Up to the age of twelve a boy-child lives, let us say, in 
a rather wholesome environment of friends, family, church, 
recreation centre and books. At twelve he isn^t self-consci- 
ous — in any accurate sense of the term — let alone actively 
sex-conscious. I know that he is not pure, in the fanatical 
non-human sense of the word. However, accepting inevit- 
able physiologic facts as they are — the sight of his own or 
another boy’s naked body, peeps into reality, suggestive 
small talk overbeard — our hypothetical boy continues to 
keep “pure”. That is, he is so preoccupied with the routine 
of study and social function and friendship, no energy and 
no opportunity remain for ribaldry or sexual indulgence or 
perversion, 

I have tried to present a true case. Suppose I were to 
ask any clever observer to read that boy’s “character” and 
catalogue his traits? Do you imagine for a moment that 
his analysis would be in any degree comparable to the cat- 
alogue of traits assembled at the age of eighteen or at 
twenty-five after the following experiences had re-shaped 
the boy’s conduct? At the age of thirteen our test-case lad 
gets a position in a department store where for eight hours 
per diem he smells and tastes and feels and touches the 
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sensuous presence of youn^ seducing females, peekaboo* 
waisted, narrow and short-skirted, flirtatious, omnipotent, 
filling the circumambient spaces with their sexladen per- 
fumes. Which “traits” will now be appealed to? Would 
there have been no appreciable difference in character-re- 
action and in character-analysis if our tyro-in-experience 
had been imported into a less sensuous, less sexualized 
milieuf From the analyst’s vie^ipoint, which are the 
“traits” of character: the behaviors before or after a crit- 
ical experience? Why? 

Isn’t it the most elementary truth of social psychology 
that every human being is god and devil, cheat and friend, 
competitor and co-operator, hypocrite and idealist, fool 
and philosopher, liar and truth-teller? WHit else makes 
life such a vast discordance except it be the exasperating 
and all-too-human duality of human nature? Traits of 
character are not simple but complex; not monistic but 
pluralistic. And the vitality of any one trait-expression 
will depend upon the exactions of the environment ; that par- 
ticular environment which sets one’s standards of profit- 
and-prestige. Hence to talk of traits of character as being 
fixed at the age of five is to reopen the whole problem of 
heredity and environment. The psycho-analytic theory of 
childhood reopens the discussion with a cocksure faith in 
heredity: social environment is neglected and subordinated 
as incidental and unalterable for the individual. 

Why do the psycho-analysts steer clear of Economics? 
Infantile incestuous memories are a guess and an assump- 
tion*; no one remembers them well enough to be sure of their 
origin or nature. But everyone knows the Siamese relation 
between Poverty’s overcrowding in back bedrooms and sexu- 
al excitation. Why bedin our ears with sermons on sexual 
infantile excitation? Why not advocate a social revolution 
in tenement-life for the fecund poor? Sexual desire is a 
volcanic fact. So is Prostitution. Why lecture us at end- 
less length on the repressions of Conventionality? Why not 
advocate “minimum” wages and a Socialized State and co- 
operative industry, and democratic Education and politics 
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for women as the only permanent methods of eliminating 
prostitution and hectic desires? 

Why do the psycho-analysts evade the Economic Issuef 
Aren’t the economic stress and the inhuman strain of earn- 
ing a living — of making both ends meet — fertile promoters 
of sexual perversion and neurotic derangements? Why not 
work for better working hours, wholesome shop conditions, 
more leisure, more life-and-limb protection, old age insur- 
ance, compensations for the incapacitated, state aid to 
mothers-in-pregnancy, state-aid to newborn children, more 
social centres for community joy and self-expression? Why 
tell us that self-analysis can cure psjTho-neu roses when we 
all know that morbidities are fed by poverty’s miseries, pov- 
erty’s miscarriages, poverty’s shames, poverty’s handicaps, 
poverty’s mistakes. Improve the social situation and sexual 
desire will soon enough discover for its gratification normal 
decent outlets. 

What shall we think of the following significant admission 
penned by a distinguished psvcho-analvst? 

is difficult to furnish actual instances of sublimation that 
would carry due conviction, because one is not justified here in 
assuming any considerable familiarity with unconscious mental 
processes (though I have written a whole book on the subject), 
80 that the instances given will run the risk of appearing like 
mere unsupported and improbable assertions.*' (my italics) 

Imagine a first-rate scientist like Darwin, for example, 
concluding a great work on Sexual Selection or The Origin 
of Species or The Descent of Man, with the disquieting ad- 
mission: * 

“It is difficult to furnish actual instances of the workings of 
sexual selection because one is not justified here in assuming 
any considerable familiarity with the process of sexual selection, 
(though I have written a whole book on the subject) so that the 
instances given will run the risk of appearing like mere unsup- 
ported and improbable assertions." 

The simple probable truth is that the distinguished 
analyst, excessively enthusiastic about the new science and 
its verifiable discoveries, committed the folly of all 
pioneers by claiming too much. Thinkers, I suppose. 
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will never develop the humilitj to control their overweening 
confidence in a novel truth. Partial truths are quickly uni- 
versalized, vouched for, repeated on good authority, blind- 
ly accepted at their over-capitalized value, disseminated 
as revolutionary doctrine, promoted as panaceas and then 
— Panic! Excess defeats its own aim. The tide turns. 
Capable critics present evidence (hitherto gladly overlooked) 
to prqve the inadequacy of the miraculous generalization, 
more critics follow suit ; thesis is counteracted by anti-thesis 
a “new” truth wins the field. 

Why can’t pioneers-in-excess anticipate the counter-move- 
ment of truth and win the glorious reputation of genuine 
truth-seekers? The truth, I am assuming, includes a very 
full statement of the limitations and inadequacies of the 
pioneer generalization. Our well-meaning analyst hasn’t as 
yet any cases proving the relationship between infantile re- 
pressed desires and the professional choices of vocation in 
maturity. He therefore stretches his fascinating doctrine 
to include so promising a field of unexplored hypotheses. 
Lacking convincing data or verifiable statistics, he falls 
back upon apology and assertion. A most unfortunate per- 
formance for a scholar! 

A deep opposition between the psycho-analysts and the 
sociologists is clearly adumbrated in this passage: 

"It has fallen to me — to trace the impulse that led various 
persons to enter upon their respective profession or employment, 
and even matters so important as this, one finds to be dictated 
by unrealized and buried tendencies to a far greater extent, iii 
comparison with external inducements and opportunities, than 
is generally supposed. These external factors, important as 
they may seem to the casual observer, are often but the pretext 
for the expression of some primary, submerged striving.” (my 
italics) 

What of the easily observable facts of; 

family tradition 
caste-options 
patem^ imposition 
lure of profit 
imitation of companions 
misguidance of elders 
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misjttdgment of abilities, 
lack of anj true choice whatsoever 
emulation of class-standards 
haphasard adjustment — 

What of these large, durable^ tocidy external forces as the 
true determinants of professional or vocational life work? 
Why the mystic references to ‘‘primary submerged striving”? ’ 
What does “primary” mean? » 

'*A child, for instance, who has conquered a sadistic love of 
cruelty, may, when he grows up, become a successful butcher 
or a distinguished surgeon, according to his capacities and 
opportunities.” 

What of the large number of successful butchers and dis- 
tinguished sui'goons who never possessed a sadistic love of 
cruelty? What of the many children demoralized by a sid- 
istic love of cruelty who never became butchers or surgeons? 
Why this rigidly pre-detcrministic theory of professional as- 
signment? Why fasten upon the play of one impulse when the 
interplay of several impulses and of numerous external con- 
ditions iHittcr explains the distribution of professions and 
other employments? Why explain by individual psychology 
(or is it physiology?) a host of phenomena more clearly 
and more reasonably explicable on the basis of social forces, 

most of which arc economic in their nature? 

♦ 

. "There comes to my mind a patient who as a child had shown 
an unusually strong interest in the act of micturition, in the 
guidance of the How, in the force of it, and so on; when a little 
older he ^was passionately fond of playing with streams and 
puddles, manipulating them in every possible way;* he is now a 
well-known engineer, and has constructed a number of canals 
and bridges.” 

I refuse to believe that this bizarre nonsense is meant to 
be taken as psycho-analytic research. A small boy, predis- 
posed (by God and Heredity) to a psycho-pathologic in- 
terest in streams urinal, achieves distinction as a construc- 
tor of a number of canals and bridges ! The moral is ob- 
vious. Educators need only observe with physiologic in- 
tentness every divine flow of inspiration of little boys to 
know with predetermined prophetic certainty what noble 
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direction children’s talents will follow! It may not be amiss 
to ask these great psycho-analysts to make an exhaustive 
study of ten thousand cases of children, pretematurally ab- 
sorbed in the act of micturition, to discover: 

1. How many die before revealing engineering talents; 

2. How many have their abilities thwarted by the super- 
imposition of another life work; 

8. How many who have become engineers have remained mere 
mediocrities ; 

4. How many have never been given the opportunity to con- 
struct “canals and bridges.” 

5. How many interested in micturition were simultaneously 
engaged in a hundred other interesting affective activities. 

6. How many became street- washers, sailors j. firemen, fish- 
ermen, canal diggers, etc., etc. 

Advice to Parents : If you would keep your boy from the 
profession of engineering, take heed! Do not permit him 
to be ‘^passionately fond of playing with streams”, (except 
streams of psychologic suggestion!) or to “manipulate them 
in any possible way.” Success and peril lie that way. 
Beware ! 

“Others, whose primary interests concerned more solid ex- 
cretions, sublimated these in their childhood through various 
games, and later became — one an architect, another a sculptor, 
a third a type-moulder, and so on; one, finding that solid sub- 
stances were more easily moulded and played with after they 
had been heated, developed a fondness for cooking and became 
a chef.” 

Startling revolutionary revelations, these! The State, 
acting through its experts of the Department of Labor, 
should forthwith set to work on a more accurate theory of 
efficiency in industry. The new possibilities for eugenics, 
industrial proficiency, education, art and labor are nothing 
short of inspirational! 

Our interpreter of the case of “more solid excretions” 
lamely apologizes for his overgeneralization, but still clings 
to his bizarre enthusiasm and concludes: 

—“but extensive experience” (no one has yet had that!) “of 
the tenacity, vigor and durability of such unconscious factors 
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forces one to estimate their importance much more highly than 
is generally done.” 

0 tempora, 0 mores: psycho-analytic science is still in 
large part only rationalized superstition ! 

Psycho-Analysis has succeeded l>etter than any previous 
types of psychology in dramatizing the emotional confliett 
resident in every human mind. For this finished and fruit* 
ful service, our deej)est gratitude. On the other hand, like 
all other ])ioneering adventures, psycho-analysis lias over- 
shot the boundaries of reasonableness. Its claims far out- 
shine its validated achievements. It boasts where it cannot 
convince. It assumes where it cannot prove. It repeats 
where it cannot analyze. Its conspicuous defects are so 
weighty as to distort the certitude claimed for its conclu- 
sions by the advocates of the new analysis. 

The most eminently jiractical test to be met by a ther- 
apeutic techni({ue is the purely pragmatic one of: Does it 
Work in Concrete Cases? In the lustiness of its pretensions, 
psycho-analysis believes that it knows the answer. More 
impartial students are willing to M'ait for the encourag- 
ements (or discouragements) of further evidence. Psycho- 
Analysis is too new, too complex and too incoherent to 
afford any sure gurantee of its wide succes-sfulness. To 
ailing humans, it is of small practical importance whether 
doctors are more or less confident of their theories. For the 
patient, the vital end-all question is: Docs the promised 
cure heal me? If it does, I subscrila' to the theory, right or 
wrong, .wise or foolish. Now the point I wish to stress is 
that psycho-analysis has not yet achieved a sufficiently 
wide success in general practice to afford the critic a reli- 
able basis for judging its therapeutic value.* 

* In an elaborate essay e.specially devoted to Psycho-Analysis, 
I discuss more fully the wisdom and the folly, the merits and the 
demerits, the truths and the pretences embodied in Freud's re- 
markable psycho-pathology. 

As Professor L. L. Bernard points out, “Freud nowhere 
speaks of the environment by name as playing a significant r61c. 
The concept of the environment as an etiological factor 
apparently has not gained definition in his mind.” 
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I know that libertarians (or is it libertinians?), can’t 
tolerate any infringement of their self-constituted theories 
of freedom. As I know also that self-constituted freedoms 
are themselves flagrant infringements of the liberties of a 
host of others. The eternal conflict of infringements pro- 
duces the margins-of-tolerance which sooner or later a whole 
world may come to enjoy. The process is wasteful and in- 
human but withal the only available method of creating 
freedom. . . ^ 

I can’t help wondering whether the Analysts have suffici- 
ently considered the swamping effects upon the non-medical 
imagination, more particularly of the sexually-inquisitive 
young, of their morbidly plain-spoken facts and fictions. A 
ceaseless repetition of sexualized facts will fill the unruly 
imagination with unforgettable visions of prostitute-re- 
lations. The recurrent ceaseless flow of memories will tend 
to accentuate the crudity of the symbolism. Willy-nilly, 
the mind will be depressed, shoved of necessity into cess- 
pools of “plain fact,” dirtied from zone to zone by the 
infliltration of foul-smelling suggestions. The prospect is 
neither pleasing nor wholesome. Nor one lightly to be re- 
garded or disregarded ! 

What will the Analysts think of the philosophic dictum 
of America’s most noteworthy schoolman? John Dewey 
writes : 

“The organs by which we apprehend new material are our 
habits. To insist too minutely upon turning over habitual dis- 
positions into conscious ideas is to interfere with their best work- 
ings. Some factors of familiar experience must indeed be 
brought to conscious recognition, just as transplanting is neces- 
sary for the best growth of some plants. But it is fatal to he 
forever digging up either experiences or plants to see how theg 
are getting along. Constraint, self-consciousness, embarrass- 
ment, are the consequence of too much conscious refurbishing 
of familiar experiences.” (my italics) 

Like all of life’s deepest problems, this one, too, is a prob- 
lem of limits: where shall we draw the line and why? Shall 
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we publish our discoveries and let it go at that? Are we 
to assume no sponsorship for the human implications of our 
doctrines? Shall we enter the truth-seeker^s plea of self- 
sufficiency, satisfied with the presentation of insights and 
scientifically unmindful of what the “outside” world will 
say or do or feel about them? Shall wc celebrate in the 
domain of Science the doctrine of laissez-fairfi? Shall we 
encourage and exalt Irresponsibility? Can we evade the 
momentous issue by asserting that Science recognizes no 
obligations except only to The Truth? What can wc say 
in reply if we are asked, “The Truth for whom, for what?” 
Who is to create the truth-bearing values so indispensable 
to social, welfare if the authors-of-lruth disregard as of 
minor importance the humanist bearings of their keen in- 
sights? Is it wise to resurrect the scholastic folly of seek- 
ing truth for truth*s sake while the masses of men, for the 
lack of Truth’s services, arc rotting in superstition? 

It will do the reader good to find out why Thinkers have 
become as jealous of the right to think exactly as they 
please — though the bleak deduction arrived at bring des- 
pondency to all mankind. Scientists as a class have a tre- 
mendous faith in their own wisdom and an equally amazing 
lack of faith in the wisdom of “the people.” They do not 
think beyond their own purposes; their purposes arc self- 
centered, sublimely egocentric. They seek unique distinc- 
tion. Common men call it fame. They achieve conspicuous 
distinction by cutting themselves loose from the familiar- 
itics and drudge-utilities of the muss. The approach to 
greatness lies in a diflfercntialion-by-aversion. Intellectually 
speaking, great man’s aversion best expresses its inner need 
by propounding extreme theories calculated to intimidate 
the mass of men into the self-abasement which accompanies 
hero-worship . . , 

Nor may we forget how inevitably the victims of perse- 
cution — ^the unique thinkers — develop in turn a malicious 
desire to retaliate, to wreak vengeance upon a stupid world. 
The passion for unique distinction, coupled with a love of 
overawing generalization, reinforced by superior man’s pes- 
simism, I. e. a contempt for the intellectual low-browishness 
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of the mass, all intensified by a human desire to punish a 
persecutinff mankind, will adequately account for Mr. Great 
Man’s ethic of irresponsibility for his discoveries of self- 
sufficing Truth. 

Nor is this criticism equivalent to asking that Truth 
shall be held less sacred than specialists assure us they hold 
it at all times to be. Nor that the Truth be garbled for the 
emotional satisfaction of the incompetent. Nor that Think- 
ers shall compromise or distort their finest insights-into- 
reality. It is permissible to ask that Thinkers shall hold 
themselves respojisibJe for their wisdom. ‘Responsibility’ 
means that the discoverer-and-reporter shall become the 
Educator and learn to respect the human beings for whose 
exaltation or degradation his mighty truths ^ill eventually 
be exploited, with or without his consent. 

What I have in mind is that our great thinker shall make 
the transitions from old erroneous concepts to new truth- 
bearing attitudes as obvious, as stimulating, as natural and 
as positively helpful as his own large competence, and af- 
fection for mankind can make them be. If the oi*iginal 
man ignores his ethical obligation to mankind, let him rest 
assured that the obligation will not remain unfulfilled; less 
competent and less honest interpreters will perform badly 
the great service he in his haughtiness has left untouched. 
If the epoch-maker will deign as educator to take the reader 
into his confidence and to induct him by degrees into the 
deeper mysteries of superior wisdom, both reader and teach- 
er will have been enriched by the patient guidance. 

You can’t splash into the lukc-warm small souls of com- 
mon men the plunging, neodle-finc wisdom of the sages and 
hope for an affectionate “God bless you” for having ad- 
ministered so heroic a treatment. The Psycho-Analysts 
have left out of account the warm-blooded humans for whose 
tonic betterment they have, self-confessedly, labored to make 
needle-fine wisdom more congenial. Thus far they have suc- 
ceeded rather too well in the cold-blooded business of rapid- 
shock disillusionment. As heroic doctors they have (with 
malice prepense?) forgotten to minister to the diseased and 
the anxiety-ridden, as kindly educators do. I’m glad for 
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their sake that the Analysts can’t smell the deposit left by 
their “Abfiihrungen” in the consciousness of psycho-dab- 
blers — young women and young men — newly fertilized by 
sublimates of sex. 

Thinkers, too self-engrossed, have not practised either 
intellectual self-control or social responsibility. If their 
greatest ideas are meant for the enlightenment of more 
than a picked few, the creators of revolutionary insights 
will have to conic down from their eminences and go out to 
meet, half way, an educable mankind. I plead simply for kind- 
lier understanding between the Quick-witted and the Slow- 
witted; for a more humane fellowship between the Callous- 
minded and the Sensitive-Minded. Our thinkers should de- 
vote more tinfc to the elaboration of a technique for trans- 
muting antiquated prejudices into modern ones, old wis- 
doms into new, courageous insights into practicable devices. 
No one has yet worked out the upper and lower limits of 
enlightenment. 

What shall be the tempo of disillusionment? 
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4 The evolution of sincerity is a suggestive theme to play 
with. Sincerity seems to occupy an insignificant corner in 
a spacious world. Perhaps sincerity is better adapted to 
the simple life of provincials and peasants. In the tumults 
of modernity, complexity ousts sincerity. 

That life is chaotic and complex, even the fool intuitively 
senses, for every remark he utters betrays his incompetence. 
Watch people in a crisis, if you would know how unprepared 
for the bewilderments of life we all are. 

Even the philosopher escapes the crushing weight of ex- 
istence by reducing things to their simplest terms. He sub- 
stitutes words — i. e., concepts — for jarring ^and changing 
realities — and then he feels at home in his accordant cosmos. 

The historic pet trick for achieving all sweet accord is the 
standardization of behavior. If you can get people to do 
what you think, you are happy, so .happy ! Hence the etern- 
al strife of wills : the attempt of superiors to crush the wills 
of their subordinates by phy.sical or by intellectual intimida- 
tion. 

All achievement is uncrupulously parasitic. To make 
puppets of your fellows, what greater dream, more tantaliz- 
ing, more joyous, than this ! The emergence of individuality 
is a thorn in the flesh of all tyrants. And a petty 
tyrant sits and brazenly reigns in every human brain. 

Tyranny is never so mean and intolerant as in the affairs 
of .sex. Reason abdicates its throne and Passion is clamor- 
ously crowned ruler. The quintessence of all tyranny is a 
forced allMiance to symbols. Cast aspersions upon the 
symbol and your very life is in danger. Symbol-worship 
unites under one banner cohorts of humans whose only co- 
ordinating bond is external loyalty. 

Institutions like the Church, State, and School are not 
seriously concerned with your inner thoughts. Pretend to be 
loyal; stand by your symbol, the flag, the cross, Alma Mater, 
and you may be at heart as atheistic and protestant and 
sceptical as you please. 

Pretend to believe in the Formalities of Sex and the world 
will pass you by as inoffensive (no matter what your actual 
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conduct or convictions are). Assail the superstitious sym- 
bols and a price will be set on your head. 

Symbols are veritable tyrants. The guardians of precioua 
symbols are hardly thinkers by profession. They are not 
primarily concerned with the evolution of the ideas which 
they militantly champion. Their jurisdiction frankly em- 
braces the widest hegemony on sea and land attainable by 
imposition of power. 

We are not here concerned witli the large problem of the 
sovereignty of symbols. We desire to discover whether 
loyalty to a symbol is meritorious or reprehensible. 

For example, we speak of chastity. What do we mean? 
Symbol of abstention or symbol of intention or symbol of 
their coalescence? Specialists in virtue (like clergymen and 
parents afflicted with amnesia) perceive only the one aspect; 
external conformity to a symbol. They are evidently con- 
tent with what a clever dramatic critic has called “chemical 
purity.” 

This insistence upon chastity by abstention is not an 
unmixed good and anything but an unmixed virtue. It is not 
difficult to understand why. Our parents and grandparents 
married young; frequently as early as at the dawn of 
puberty. We think of them as chaste in the sense that they 
mated not until “holy” wedlock had made them man and wife. 
The world was not appalled at the immaturity of the be- 
trothed nor concerned about their conduct after marriage. 
The theologic mind was placated by the knowledge that the 
conventional rites had been observed, that a male and female 
had been declared one. ^ 

Chastity was an almost meaningless term, except for those 
hapless women who remained (not by the graw of God) 
either spinsters or virgins (as cynical men called them), be- 
cause early marriage “solved” automaticanj the perplexitieii 
of puberty. 

Chastity has always been the badge of the unmarried. 
Perhaps a skeptic world assumed that chastity had no place 
in the marital relation or that the chaste were by self-im- 
posed vow beyond the lures of the flesh. Why has chastity 
been rated so high in a wicked world where lust lubricates 
the machinery of existence? 
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Every human virtue is tainted. Hence the search for the 
origin of virtue must not be metaphysical, but rather physi- 
cal and egotistical. Why do men praise chastity? Because 
the vanity of superiority, bolstered up by the esthetic joy in 
“the lovely first of things,” prompts man to desire the ex- 
clusive ownership of his mate. A divided allegiance intro- 
duces insecurity. 

He can never be sure of the unfaltering loyalty of his 
spouse. Vanity is bruised. Serenity is disturbed. The pro- 
prietary joy of possession is challenged. Chastity is the 
pledge to man that upon godly him of all available men have 
been bestowed the full rights of connubial mastery. The 
tyrant is happy. His own clandestine experiences have 
taught him to value that fine prerogative. 

Why do women extol chastity? They d(^i’t know why. 
Married women don’t have to know why. Young unmar- 
ried women arc so confident of marrying — they don’t care 
to know why. Spinsters and virgins-by-compulsion make a 
virtue of necessity (being too timid and too proud to dare 
to rebel against accident’s decree). They good-humoredly 
sing paeans to the glory of chastity. Yet there isn’t enough 
genuine chastity in the world to arouse an interesting de- 
bate on the subject. Why this welter of confusion? 

I imagine that chastity came into the world as the com- 
pensation of the timid and of the defeated. Obviously, 
women whose success in sex rivalries was notorious could 
monopolize the attention of ever so many available candi- 
dates for marriage. Less aggressive and less seductive 
sisters, ashamed to employ the schemer’s tactics or incap- 
able of diplomacy’s finesse, would be confined in obscurity 
to pine away, loveless and alone, or to struggle all life long 
against their fate. 

The women whose chastity was a fraud could stoop to 
screened indulgences unavailable to the finer woman. It is 
the incorrigible habit of the defeated to glorify their meek- 
ness. Chastity — the consolation of the timid — became a 
virtue in the same sense that poverty became a virtue 
amongst those who yearned for riches in their furtive and 
futile dreams. 

Chastity born of defeat came into the world as a rebuke 
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to monopolists in sex-attraction The world believes in 

motherhood. It foolishly makes a fetich of that experience. 
Humans grow hysterical when they discuss “woman’s God- 
given right.” And yet women are expected to remain per- 
fectly neutral until some belligerent male deigns or dares to 
violate that neutrality. Why this blockade of woman’s 
sacred rights? 

The sin of sins is for a woman frankly to seek the fulfill- 
ment of her “Right.” If you ask why the moral world is 
up in arms at her violation of chastity’s neutrality, you 
will discover the true account only by dismissing as delus- 
ions and lies the conventional explanations concocted by 
righteous indignation. For that same woman would forth- 
with be respe^ed and approved if she had only bided her 
time until she had been asked in conventional marriage by 
a condescending suitor. 

Suppose more and more women refuse to depend upon 
the strategies of luck for the knowledge of the deepest ex- 
perience life affords them? Suppose more and more women 
insist upon exercising their great prerogatives — the right 
to sex experience and to motherhood — conventionally or un- 
conventionally, by virginal consent or by virginal dissent? 
Shall we presecute or understand? Shall we throw another 
moral fit or learn to approve? Isn’t sex love a sufficiently 
profound experience per sef Isn’t motherhood a big enough 
fact to merit our sympathy and approbation? Is the prob- 
lem essentially a “moral” one? 

Our altitude will depend largely upon our particular in- 
sight into chastity. The world thinks that it believes in 
the virtue of chastity. It doesn’t. It believes in conceal- 
ment because a theologic shame of life has poisoned its 
ethics. Chastity by abstention (before marriage) — which 
is no genuine chastity at all, but merely, in the^ajority of 
cases, sinful evasion, corruption, morbidity, sex-thralldom, 
and repression, all rolled into the sensational complex, 
Shame — has thus far satisfied the insincere consciences of 
humans. 

Though marriage be a riot of excesses; though the be- 
trothal be an orgy of self-indulgence; though the intentions 
of these connubially blinked lovers be unclean as the lusts of 
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^^beasts,^’ society, speaking through its ritual mouthpiece, 
the Church, will declare them chaste. What manner of 
chastity shall we call it? Evidently, chastity by external 
conformity is no sesame to noble living. 

The church and state, derelict and incompetent as they 
arc, may have to impose upon the baser folk who haven’t 
brains enough to behave intelligently without external com- 
pulsion, the chemical chastity of simple concealment. 

This is no attempt to celebrate sex license. Self-control 
is the most important discipline to which human beings can 
subject themselves. Can’t we build a finer self-control in 
relations sexual than a chemical chastity can bestow? Our 
capacity for realization is revealing to us that we can. That 
self-control we shall designate chastity by intention. 

John Milton knew the central truth of viAue and wrote 
it down for posterity’s guidance in these great sentences in 
his “Areopagitica” (one of the genuinely “modern” class- 
ics) : “He that can apprehend and consider vice, with all 
her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet 
distinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is 
the true warfaring Christian. . . .1 cannot praise a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue unexercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and seeks her adversary, but slinks 
out of the race, where that immortal garland is to be run 
for, not without dust and heat. Assuredly, we bring not 
innocence into the world; we bring impurity, much rather; 
that which purifies us is trial, and trial is by what is con- 
trary.” 

Intentional chastity has several superiorities over the 
haphazard abstention violated in dreams by the conformists. 
Ifj in Jane Addams’ phrase, the most important business of 
youth is to find a mate, it is not asking too much of the 
guardians qf purity to surround sex-longing with intelli- 
gent alternatives. Do they? Why not? 

It is fatuously assumed by our fumbling elders that 
youth can be left to its own ^opfusing impulses, ‘And when 
youth, tom by emotional stresses beyond its Cj^gineering 
capacity to jfrefigure, caves in, damaged irreparably our 
moral ones are either chagrined by an appropriate 
or sincerely perturbed, or bitterly antagonistic. Very 
rarely arc they wise with the wisdom of deep experience. 
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Wisdom is at its best in a crisis. When a human emer- 
gency depresses and enervates common folk the wise man is 
a godsend, for he has the saving courage to face ugly or un- 
expected facts without flinching. Cowards are forever in 
a flurry. 

No crises in life demand of the wise man so fine-tempered 
a control as the bafflements of sex. Wisdom in sex matters 
is the human desire to understand impulse and provide for 
its varied expression without moralizing ‘ad nauseam.* In- 
tentional chastity is not achieved in a day. Humans are 
not born immaculate. Quite the reverse is nearer the truth. 

Chastity by intention is the self-control forged by the 
knowledge of life’s precious value. It takes the greater part 
of an individual’s life to realize deeply and conscientiously 
that every human life is dear to some one; why not to you 
and me? The spiritual imagination necessary to the ac- 
quisition of that insight is only too uncommon even amongst 
“philanthropists.” 

Chastity by intention in substance means this: Every 
individual is to be treated as an experimentalist, anxious to 
achieve successes, equally anxious to avoid failures. 

The sex life is, at best, a series of experiments in trials 
and errors (trials and terrors?). Errors there must be. 
Those errors bring pain and bewilderment which the af- 
flicted one is eager to minimize or to eradicate. 

If we ipsist upon calling mistakes immoralities we hope- 
lessly befuddle ourselves and make understanding as be- 
tween human fellows an utterly hopeless thing. In the per- 
sonal relation we solve no problems by calling names, 
though we do soothe our own aibng consciences. 

If, on the other hand, we emphasize the s^ritualizing 
valu^ of discussion, of analysis and reflection, of counsel and 
of maturer^sdom culled from l^roken dreatns, our approach 
to reality j^comes genial and inspiring. 

If ^Ving probed the intentions of the experimentalists, 
ire fino, — as we most likely shall, — that they are casting 
i^ut for more life and love and excitement and interest 
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and power and self-expansion — even as you and I — surely 
our attitude toward their confusions will be more penetrat- 
ing and more sympathetic. Chastity gains a new and 
larger significance. 

We recognize as chaste all those struggling humans, 
married, unmarriageable, widowed or unmarried, who are 
so deeply in earnest about life, they would elevate the sex- 
relation (in or out of conventional marriage) to the dignity 
denied to it by the poison-ethics of sniffling theologians. 

It were best to expunge that word “chaste” from our sex 
vocabulary, it really precipitates more mischief and hypo- 
crisy than it secretes virtue. It doesn’t matter so much 
whether one is blindly chaste or blindly unchaste. It does 
matter ominously whether one has cultivated a humane 
philosophy of life which predicates consideijate treatment 
of £very human being. 

If we will but stand by one another in our predicaments 
life will grow sweet and intentional chastity will not be 
denied its place in the counsels of the thoughtfully consid- 
erate. 

After all, the incorrigibly unchaste are those men and 
women, in or out of wedlock, most of them in wedlock, whose 
appreciation of life’s values is so stunted and low, they 
naturally trample all sweet promises under foot as beasts 
of prey are wont to do. 

“For all men kill the thing they love, but all men do not 
die,” was written by a dwarfed brain for dwarfish folk. 
They don’t know any better. Their options are few. You 
can’t teach such dwarfish souls how to behave beautifully 
by sentencing their bodies to incarceration ; nor by hunting 
them in underworlds ; nor by turning up all the moral noses 
in the universe ; nor by being ashamed of them to the point 
of dehumanizing ostracism. 

The great hope lies in Education’s appeals. Any influ- 
ence that can deepen life’s content and dignify motives is 
wholesome. Common unchastity is a sign of a dwarfed life. 
Diminutive minds wallow in mire. Wliat else can they do? 
Those who know a variety of experiences, a rich, emotional 
life, need not overspecialize one sensation. The over-sexed 
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are the over^specialized. To snap the thralldom of special- 
ism we must cultivate versatility. 

Our problem for the young is clear. Education, in and 
out of school, must provide for the maidens and the youths 
ample opportunities for knowledge and for personal experi- 
ence. If we can keep fresh young souls from atrophying, 
from becoming stunted and pigmy, what men denote ai 
chastity will take care of itself. 

For the one endearing compensation of open-mindedness 
is sympathy. Sympathy for fellow strugglers will auto- 
matically curb hot impulses. We shall love more honorably, 
more beautifully, when our sympathies for humans at large 
have become our ‘‘second” nature. Chastity, i. e, the ovly 
kind of chastity worth inculcating and celehratingt is the 
chastity of syiSpathy. 

Sympathy is the graphic consciousness of value. We 
learn to value highly when we understand the cost and the 
effort and the heroic travail. What does it matter what 
the particular form of the sex relationship happens to be? 
The vastly significant question is, How deep is your appre- 
ciation of life? 

Humans who feel a deep kinship with the purposes of the 
universe (as revealed by their own keen dreams) will grow 
in understanding and tenderness and sympathy. And such 
beings, endowed with a mighty responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the races of men, will act deliberately and consider- 
ately. They will act chastely before and after marriage 
because they can sympathize with pain, because they can 
understand the tyranny of impulses. Men who understand 
can be relied upon to be humane — or at least to try to be. 

Our whole discussion of chastity tapers down to the in- 
tellectualist contention that knowledge affords the only 
human basis for virtue. Ignorance and innocence may go 
together ; but ignorance and real virtue, never. (We should 
accept these terms in their broadest significations.) 

In a profound sense, the aphorism, “Knowledge is vir- 
tue,” is literally true. What is perfectly true is the dictum: 
knowledge is the forerunner of virtue. Whether knowledge 
will be translated into virtue or remain inert and intract- 
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able will depend upon the persuasions of the twin forces of 
Profit and Prestige. 

The virtues of the non-understanding are not virtues; 
they are habits (usually of fear). Chastity has thus far 
been too chemical a virtue. It ought to be something more. 
Only a wider knowledge of life can dignify and ennoble 
chastity. 

I imagine that a knowledge of embryology; an insight 
into evolution; a theory of human nature derived from the 
psychopathology of experience ; an alert sympathy with the 
pains of others ; an honorable regard for woman’s place in 
the scheme of things — in short, a vivid consciousness of the 
staggering cost of life’s production will go a long way 
toward educating our passions and toward^ civilizing our 
impulses. 

Intentional chastity will become normal in a world made 
habitable for little children to dream and aspire in. Chas- 
tity will signify responsibility — ^before marriage and after. 

To speak of “illegitimate” children is a disgraceful tra- 
vesty on virtue’s large pretentions. That tragic jest must 
be entombed with man’s other medieval superstitions in some 
unmemorable vault. It is about as sensible to speak of ille- 
gitimate children as it is to speak of fallen angels, or beg- 
gar’s free will, or man’s divinity. They are all picturesque 
figures of speech — and nothing more. 

Children are not illegitimate (cannot be anything but 
children, no matter what we think of the parents!) ; angels 
are neither fallen nor risen ; poverty’s will is not free ; man’s 
divinity is a popular fiction. 

I have dwelt at length upon the chastity of sympathy. 
There is another type of chastity. The chastity of con- 
tempt. An overbearing contempt for life may lead a man 
(or woman) to vow cebbacy and asceticism or merely to 
play the bachelor, nun, hermit, misogynist, or misanthrope. 

A man whose contempt for womanhood is as rooted as 
Schopenhauer’s was, may live in splenetic chastity out of 
sheer disgust with life. That contemptuous aversion to the 
sexual life is not confined to ascetics; it is integral in all 
sensitive natures. Men and women of sensitive intellects 
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hold mating in a kind of lofty contempt. Contempt for the 
commonplace acts of life docs seem to strengthen one’s 
mental grasp on reality. 

Superiority flourishes by being different. Neither the 
chastity of contempt nor the chastity of conformity is pro- 
ductive of great good to the race’s welfare. They are both 
egotistical and spurious. Only the chastity of sympathy is 
large enough to meet our human needs. 

We can’t act sensibly unless we know how to face facts 
calmly. Being surprised and periodically revolted may 
afford a catharsis for the stifled emotions of closet minds. 
The sophisticated know that youth must be permitted to 
have its experience, its unchaperoned peeps behind the 
scenes. 

Unless gne expects a passionless perfection of adolescents, 
one must be prepared to be indulgent; indulgent to the 
verge of granting recurrent absolution. For the young do 
sin more than their poor blind eyes permit them to perceive, 
liicense is the penalty for growing up. Sinning is always 
the human equivalent for expanding, learning, growing, rip- 
ening. Sinning is a ferment, for the lack of which youth 
never would rise in the world at all. 

No experience in life is without its spiritual worth pro- 
vided only we reflect upon it frankly. Youth’s tragedy is 
keenest when it repeats blindly and stubbornly the mistakes 
and follies of other moons. 




Our Intellectual Blind Spots 
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The objection uncovers the exact meaning of a truly empirical 
method. For it reveals the fact that experience for philosophy 
is method, not distinctive subject-matter. And it also reveals the 
sort of method that philosophy needs. Experience includes 
dreams, insanity, illness, death, labor, war, confusion, ambiguity, 
lies and error; it includes, transcendental systems as well as em- 
pirical ones; magic and superstition as well as science. It in- 
cludes that bent which keeps one from learning from experience 
as well as that skill which fastens upon its faint hints. This fact 
convicts upon v^ight every philosophy that professes to be em- 
pirical and yet assures us that some especial subject-matter is 
experience and some other not. 

John Dewey 
(“Experience and Nature") 


Respect for experience is respect for its possibilities in thought 
and knowledge as well as an enforced attention to its joys and 
sorrows. Intellectual piety toward experience is a pre-condition 
of the direction of life and of tolerant and generous cooperation 
among men. Respect for the things of experience alone brings 
with it such a respect for others, the centres of experience, as is 
free from patronage, domination and the will to impose, 

John Dewey 

(“Experience and Nature") 
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One may reach jiuch a stage of intellectnal emancipation that 
he exempts nothing from scrutiny; he perceives that the spheres 
in which mankind has made the most startling achievements in 
human coordination and effectiveness are those from which all 
notions of reverence, except for intelligence and success, have 
been eliminated. Only when that ancient, savage term ‘sacred’ 
disappears from our thought and speech, except as a reminder 
of outlived superstition, can we hope for a full and generous 
acknowledgment of the essential role of absolutely free 
discussion. 

James Harvey Robinson 


It might come to be understood that patriotism is the blackest 
crime of which a man in our age can be guilty. A man who mur- 
ders one man with his own hands is executed by the law, but a man 
who, by preaching patriotism, causes millions to kill millions is 
universally respected and has statues put up to him when he 
dies. Those of us who do not wish to sec our whole civilization 
go down in red ruin have a great and difficult duty to perform — 
to guard the doors of our minds against patriotism. I mean 
that we should view impartially any dispute between our own 
country and another, that we should teach ourselves not to 
believe our own country morally superior to others, and that 
even in time of war we should view the whole matter as a neutral 
might view it. This is part of the larger duty of pursuing^ 
truth; nationalism cannot survive without false beliefs. If we 
can learn to serve truth, to be truthful in our thoughts, to avoid 
the flattering myths in which we like to disguise our passions 
we shall have done what we can to save our world from disaster. 
For this creed, it is worth while to suffer, and indeed those who 
hold it must suffer, for persecution is as bitter as in the days 
of the Spanish Inquisition. But in the very suffering there is 
happiness, and a promise of better things in the time to come. 

Bertrand Russell 
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THE TYRANNY OF MERE WORDS 

That most original of scientists, Jacqnes Loeb, wrote an 
original analysis in “The New Review” (1915), in which 
he explained why the spontaneities struck off by the war 
enthusiasm are physiologic in their nature. 

He describes the interesting experiment of small water 
crustaceans submerged in a jar, moving about like free-will- 
ists. No observer could predict their next move. Their 
“degrees of freedom” appear to be unlimited. 

"If, however, we put into such a jar a trace of weak acid, 
c. g. carbonated water, the picture changes in a few seconds. 
The whole mass of animals is filled with one will; all rush 
madly to the side of the dish from where the light comes." 

Blithely he asks: “What has become of their freedom of 
will?” 

"The carbonated water has diminished the number of their 
degrees of freedom, by making their sensitiveness so prepon- 
derant that all the other agencies which are liable to influence 
their motions are annihilated. All that the animals can do now 
is to rush *to the front’, from whence the light comes." 

The pointedness, in our bellicose times, of this experiment 
need not be adorned to add to its clarity. The physiologic 
method of nullifying an animars free will is to diminish its 
“degrees of freedom,” And how can this feat be accom- 
plished? Very simply. 

You apply a stimulus so chemically compelling, like light, 
for example, that the animal must be attracted and held 
lightboupd. As with crustaceans, so with light-headed 
human beings. Mind is essentially mechanism, automatism. 

The persistence of habit is itself the most conspicuous 
evidence of that truth, if there were other proofs lacking. 
But they arc not lacking. The nature of our emotions is 
proof-positive of mind’s automatism. 

As the philosopher Holt reminds us: “In the first place, 
let us bear quite clearly in mind that in any living organism, 
human or animal, we have a very complicated mechanism, 
in which the property of irritability is so united with the 
power of motion that, in a purely mechanical way^ the or- 
ganism becomes, on proper stimulation, an engine that be- 
haves in a certain way with reference to a specific feature 
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of it)B environment. This is what we can safely conclude 
from merely watching the doings of any living creature.” 

Only one strong emotion can grip the mind at one spe- 
cific time. While under its sway, the will-to-act-otherwise 
is subjugated, a thing become null and void. 

The emotion controls us: “us” meaning the rational or 
reflective self. We are slaves to passion. Fanaticism is 
born of the tyranny of emotion. 

There is a whole fascinating vocabulary of emotional sym- 
bols that tyrannize over the human mind. What gripping 
appeals that reveal the essential mechanistic nature of the 
human mind burst in upon us from such symbols as “personal 
magnetism,” “spell-bound,” “hypnotized,” “influence,” “in- 
toxication” (in the rhetorical sense), “overpowered,” “en- 
tranced,” “fascinated,” “charmed,” “struck dumb,” “in- 
stinct-driven,” “passion-haunted,” — symbols that constitute 
an almost religious psychology of propaganda and con- 
version ! 

In all these reactions the mind must respond, willy-nilly. 
The enthusiasm is “contagious.” The “fever” spreads. 
Every one “succumbs”. Any overpowering emotional state 
evokes this will-less response. 

In literal truth, we are “swept off” our feet. We cannot 
“control” ourselves. Not only the tyranny of habit and 
the sway of emotionalism restrain our will-to-be-different, 
but the Law of Attention mechanizes mind. 

Concentration of attention depends upon the law of as- 
sociation of “similar” things. The mind fastens upon things 
that “hold” its attention : such concentration of itself shuts 
off rival suitors for attention. The favored object endears 
itself by seduction and gradually succeeds by association, 
cemented by intense feeling, in gripping the mind. Autom- 
atically our memories learn to cluster about it, creating a 
habitat, fixed and guarded, for the beloved object’s security. 

The whole purpose and delight of mind is fixity, secure 
anchorage. 

In achieving this purpose, mind becomes “hardened,” 
“ossified,” “closed,” “inelastic,” “callous,” “hide-bound.” 
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All these graphic epithets hint at the compelling automat- 
ism of mind. What of our boasted frc^-^11? 

Suffice it to assume that man does not control his mind — 
in the emotional crises of life. He “loses” his mind — in an 
emergency. A hundred subtle forces mould his reactions and 
standardize his responses. His free-will is at best “free” 
in a mechanism; a veritable steel trap as real and circum- 
scribed as an iron cage. Man thinks himself “free” when 
he is let alone to pursue his customary routine. Sheer Hab- 
ituation creates the illusion of free wilL 

Let a passionate emotion grip him, or a magnetic person- 
ality sway him, or novelty disconcert him, and his vaunted 
free will is seen to be a glorious myth, the freedom of a 
caged songsfbr trolling its fond, familiar tunes. Mind 
is shot through and through with cramping automatism. 

In a profound sense, the whole effort of civilization on 
its educational side, is to emancipate the mind from the 
tyranny of mere words — and to keep it so emancipated. 

A remarkable historical illustration of what might well 
be called the hypnosis of mere words is cited by Norman 
Angell : “Sir J. R. Seeley notes in his book. The Expansion 
of England, that because the early Spanish Colonies were 
in a true sense of the word ‘possessions’, Britons acquired 
the habit of talkitjg of “possessions’ and ‘ownership’, and 
their ideas of colonial policy were vitiated during three cen- 
turies, simply by the fatal hypnotism of an incorrect word.** 
(my italics) 

For mere words, electrically charged, work in devious cun- 
ning ways for mind’s automatism. These magic words Rus- 
kin designated, “Masked Words.” Of their omnipotency, 
he wrote: 

“There are masked words abroad, I say, which nobody un- 
derstands, but which everybody uses, and most people will also 
fight for, live for and even die for, fancying they mean this or 
that or other of the things dear to them. There never were 
creatures of prey so mischievous, never diplomats so canning, 
never poisoners so deadly as these masked words; they are the 
unjust stewards of all men’s ideas; whatever fancy or favorite 
instinct a man most cherishes he gives to his favorite masked 
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word to take care of for him. The word at last comes to have an 
infinite power for him. — You cannot get at him but by its min- 
istry.” (my italics) 

If it is true that in the beginning was the Word, it is 
even more profoundly true that in the beginning was the 
Tyranny of the Word. It is well-nigh impossible to ration- 
alize man’s diction. Pet words and phrases are imperish- 
ably dear to his brain, because they have become magic keys 
to his hopes and his dreamings. In a sense, they are his 
hopes and his dreams come true. Cut away the theologic- 
poetical fringes, and the denuded words look stark and un- 
lovely. Their magic casements charm no longer. 

One need not be too literal, and assert that words as 
mere words are “natural born” spell-binders. Out of a 
heap of vague yearnings, some, guaranteeing eternal secur- 
ity, have been selected as endearing and ^consoling. Ancient 
usage will have bedecked these precious yearnings with a 
garment of celestial light. Pet phrases gather up the heav- 
enly rays and focalize them in perpetuity! Forever and 
ever, the precious word evokes a thrill. 

By a kind of rhetorical chemical-affinity, chosen words 
and their magical thrills become chained to the imagination. 
Religion is the imperis|jable longing for thrills in a workaday 
world grounded in boredom. The first religion was magic; 
the thrill of mere words saturated with sacred emotion. In- 
cantations immortalize thrills. Prayers spiritualize thrills. 
He who prays feels “better” because he feels lighter and 
happier. 

The thrill of At-onement with Deity expands the lungs 
of the immortal soul! Spiritual deep breathing, not unlike 
physical deep breathing, exhilarates; and the thrill is in- 
tenser, for the soul has more lung capacity. It is as easy 
to rob man of his yearning for thrills as it is to cheat him 
of his faith in the “ultimate goodness” of things! Faith 
will never die out from Mother Earth because Faith prom- 
ises (more) thrills. The hypnosis of magic symbols! And 
he who came to scoff, remained, spell-bound, to pray. 

The tyranny of mere words hinges upon their mystic 
power to thrill! 
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Psychologically, our task is already outlined. Would you 
shatter the omnipotence of sacred words and of cherished 
phrases? Offer in just exchange even more thrilling equi- 
valents, The observation is important. 

It helps to account for the tragic querulousness of men 
and women too suddenly robbed of an old familiar faith, 
but still unattached to a new. The accustomed thrill has 
grown weak. The old words have lost their omnipotence, 
The heart feels empty. Resoluteness depends upon the magic 
of words. Hence, resoluteness is gone, too. The will is limp. 
Life’s purpose is confused. The old anchorage is no longer 
safe, no longct sea-worthy. 

The pathetic loyalty of ‘^lost” souls to new cults and 
occults testifies to the heartfelt need of magic, of incanta- 
tional joy, of catharsis by prayer, of being in tune with 
the infinite, of sipping divine harmony. 

Only if they can arouse thrills, equivalent in intensity to 
the old familiar ones, will radical propagandists succeed in 
eliciting a magic loyalty to their newer diction. Loyalty 
very rarely is deeper than words. If the new symbols leave 
the congregation of the orthodox cold, unmoved, unthrilled, 
not all the logic and wisdom in philosophy’s subtle mind 
can avail aught to convert them. For Conversion is, quint- 
essential! y, a religious experience. Old beliefs die hard 
because .familiar thrills promise greater solace than new 
thrills whose consolation we know not of. Hence, only a 
personal “experience,” or a sensational “crisis”, can legiti- 
mately be counted upon to deflect loyalty from old-magic 
words to new. 

Conservatism is on the side of familiar thrills. And con- 
servatism — do not doubt it — holds us all in its compelling 
hypnosis. 

Edudllion has standardized thrills. It has tyrannized 
over the minds of men as only Church and State in their 
unlimited sovereignties have able to do. “Repetitio 
est mater studiorum” has been the sacred motto guiding 
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the inculcation of lessons in the three R’s, as weU as of 
“lessons” in ethics. Automatic responses to fixed symbols 
negated the will-to-think-freely. The tyranny of mere 
words! Free thinking has throughout the superstitious 
ages been blacklisted as unfit for employment in a respect- 
able society. And the enormous consequences of this an- 
cient stupidity are with us still. 

Loyalty to one flag, the love of my country, hatred of the 
unlike-minded, adoration of paper equality, obedience to 
ofllfial superiors, pride in one’s own race and religion, hushed 
respect for the rich, shame in being unique, distracting hero 
worship, naive faith in the nobility of self-abasement, the 
success mania — all these irrational allegiances, founded upon 
the tyranny of mere words, have all in diabolic succession 
served to diminish the student’s freedom to think frankly 
and freely. 

He has not been instructed to face facts as they actually 
arc. Ho has not been invited to question artificial, superim- 
posed loyalties. Wc have ])aid the penalty of our wicked 
shamming. No other country can call the roll of so many 
bltti^rs and brazen “confidence” men. For schemers and 
giWich-quick fakers and blusterers, America has surely 
been the promised land. 

The deepest source of the impostor’s self-confidcnce derives 
directly from that sham tradition of “getting there” so 
sedulously cultivated in our public schools as the supreme 
godd of the individual’s life. 

The braggart spirit is with us a religion. Self-sufficiency 
is our ideal, and the devil damn the hindmost. No commer- 
cialism in the world is more cunning than ours. No edu- 
cation more superficial. Our dreams are wrought of fine 
gold, our deeds of pig-iron arc wrought. 

In one of the most delightful articles ever published in 
the New Republic, “The Voice of the Pullman,” Alvin John- 
son reveals the shallow heart of America. 

“The Voice of the Pullman is the voice of America. Send your 
ears traveling ten thousand miles and find out what you can 
hear. 
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‘‘First; and most general, you hear the sound of a great boast- 
ing. The men to whom you are listening have made the finest 
tools and fabrics, have grown the most wonderful wheat or 
oranges or cotton in the world, 'rhey arc the most miraculous 
and unscrupulous salesmen and gamblers. ‘1 owned ten lots 
on Main Street and got out just in time. They ain’t worth 
the tax titles now. I beat 'era down into ti>at country and 
sold every establishment there, 'riie other fellows couldn’t 
sell their expense accounts, and got the sack when they sang 
their song to the boss.’ T got him drunk as a hat and sold him 
one thousand blank quarterly reports for his oifiee. He's a 
shark at poker, but I cleaned him out of four hundred bones, 
and, Lord, he was the sickest thing! Company money, most of 
it. I don't know how he squared Ins accounts.’ 

“Next in importance is a great paean to Dame Fortune. If 
America believes that rewards in this life go to merit, it has 
not succeeded in making this belief penetrate to the Pullman, 
A man, enriched by his foresight, energy, creativeness, you never 
hear of. Instead you hear of that old loafer up ne»r Boulder, 
who for years had vainly tried to sell or uiortgage his stony 
homestead. 'Phe stones covered tungsten, and now he is rolling 
in wealth, and Colorado is dry and dull. 

“Or you hear of that quarterblood whose allotment gushed 
when he sat out his time in Leavenworth penitentiary for 
crime of bootlegging. The wells gushed oil and royalties until 
they washed away his sins and set him free, to establish a palace 
and a harem on the soil where he h.'ul lived miserably on unlaw- 
ful gains. In Nevada you hear of sad thieves made glorious 
by gold, in California and Texas by rising land values. Luck, 
luck, each section the Pullman traverses has its amazing instances, 
while Merit sits on the dusty leather cushion beside you, spec- 
ulating on the possibility of sweating an honest penny out of 
his expense account.’’ 

Some educators are on the alert. They admonish us to 
build up a capacity for sympathy with the varied needs of 
a mixed people. They caution us against too-spccific and 
isolated loyalties as narrowing. They warn us against the 
tyranny ^ catch phrases, against the enticing snares of 
patriotic diction. Nor are these radical educators tact- 
fully timid in their arraignment of current-shamming in 
and out of schoolrooms. 
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They preach critical-mindedness as the sane corrective 
for The Delusions: especially for those that spring from in- 
tellectual tribalism. Such educators know that we are a 
misled people, tyrannized over by the mythology of divine 
right, if not of kings, of traditional theories, of theo- 
logic diction, of lying dogmas. 

Phrases hold the mind in silly thralldom. 

We lack the will power— so it appears— to shake off the 
fetters of cramping superstition. The most cramping of 
the modern superstitions is state-worship with its insidious 
sham ethic of patriotic nationalism. 

Our allegiances are out of joint. 

In educating a collectivity, the first psychologic need is 
to deny the validity of the older symbol worship. The an- 
tiquated magic of the individualist economy must be ex- 
oKanged for the larger allegiance ot the Socialist economy. 
Patriotism \a not adequate to our dreams of amity, which 
will eventually be achieved, if at all, through international 
working class solidarity. 

Obedience is not as all-sufficient as self-dependence. Su- 
periority, the ethic of a bourgeois democracy, must learn to 
yield to a more comprehensive practice of equality. That 
the “older” order is being revolutionized, giving place to a 
startlingly new society, should by now be a commonplace 
of social thinking. But it isn’t. To most persons this re- 
volutionary change (even in theory) still smacks of rank 
heresy, a second cousin to treason. 

The task of the new education is to popularize the diction 
of our rapidly crystallizing social democracy. Working- 
class solidarity, revolutionary patriotism, equality of op- 
portunity, unearned increment, leisure-class parasitism, 
open diplomacy, equality of the sexes, the right to work, 
motherhood by choice — these are but a simple few of the 
finer catch-phrases genuinely typical of current aspiration. 
The new education must begin with a new diction, ft diction 
sufficiently magical and thrilling to capture the lluegiances 
of those who have come under the spell of the older sym- 
bolism. 
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Feebly at first, then half-reluctantly, and finally joyous- 
ly, as in self-abandon, the newly converted tribes of loyal- 
ists will grow to thrill to these hopes of emancipation. 

Old beloved thrills will grow faint from disuse, like Echo 
half-remindful of Narcissus, and in due time a whole world 
will respond to the magic of modernity.* 

*An acute psychological analysis of the mechanism underlying 
the mind’s large responsiveness to reminiscent details of experi- 
ence — the basis of the “tyranny” of mere words, the key to the 
mind’s automatisms — may be found in Professor Harry L. Hol- 
lingworth's book “The Psychology of f'unctional Neuroses.” 
Consult also his Article in the Psychologic Review (Sept. 1924 ) 
on "Particular Features of Meaning.” An excerpt from his in- 
teresting book ii worth quoting in this connection. 'Tn Lan- 
guage, indeed, wc have this type of redintegrative mechanism at 
its height of development. We come to react to words just as 
we have previously reacted to the total situations with which 
the words have been associated as partial details. That is why 
the poet, the orator, the novelist, can move us to action and to 
emotion. The writer well recalls the throbs produced in a new- 
ly vaccinated arm by Gunsaulus’ lecture on Savonarola. The 
mere words produced the same vaso-motor reactions that might 
have resulted from witnessing the deeds themselves. That is 
just why words, verbal instructions, can so potently set up de- 
termining tendencies in the nervous system — they induce the re- 
sponses and the cortical sets that would otherwise be produced by 
the objects or circumstances themselves.” 



Inhuman nature 


The contrast between man’s national morality and his 
international immorality is, to put it mildly, disconcerting. 
The deeds which a comparatively sane man would shrink 
from committing against his own fellow-citizens, he will 
joyously perpetrate against a citizen of another country. 
How account for the wanton contradiction? The psycho- 
analytic explanation, as it may be termed, is illuminating. 
There is a good measure of truth in the explanation of 
certain students of the stresses and strains of conventional 
morality who say that civilized man, too long confined with- 
in the shell of a morality too hard to endure with equa; 
nimity, unable to tolerate the artificial restraint, sooner or 
later seeks the opportunity to break loose /rom the galling 
confinement. Occasionally he will content himself with 
“going on the loose”. If vaster opportunity offer for the 
release and relief of too long stifled impulses, he will be 
tempted to plunge into an orgy of patriotism, with its at- 
tendant violations of the conventional bonds and its pas- 
sionate promise of utter unhindered animal lawlessness. 

Betrand Russell compares the modern disease of natibn- 
alism with the superstitious devotionalism of our equally 
barbarous ancestors: 

Devotion to the nation is perhaps the deepest and most 
widespread religion of the present age. Like the ancient rc- 
Hgions, it demands its persecutions, its holocausts, its lurid 
heroic cruelties; like them, it is noble, primitive, brutal, and 
mad. Now, as in the past, religion, lagging behind private 
consciences through the weight of tradition, steels the hearts of 
men against mercy and their minds against truth. If the world 
is to be saved, men must learn to be noble without being cruel, 
to be filled with faith and open to truth, to be inspired by great 
purposes without hating those who try to thwart them. But 
before this can happen, men must first face the terrible reali- 
sation that the gods before whom they have bowed down were 
false gods, and the sacrifices they have made were vain.” 

Is mankind in the mood for the terrible realization? Let 
us ask ourselves why war, like prostitution, eternally abides 
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in the affairs of man? In war the cave man defeats and 
supplants the civilized man. War is, evilly enough, a great 
purgative, cleansing of its buried poisons the repressed, 
conventional, over-refined human nature of pugnacious man. 
Psycho-analytically regarded, war is the emancipation of 
the semi-civilized modern man from the cruel restraints and 
inhibitions of an untoward and uncongenial morality. No 
one who has keenly observed how human beings chafe and 
writhe under the fetters of conventionality will be willing 
to underestimate the importance of this explanation of the 
war passion. 

It may be asked: How is it possible for modern man, 
1)ound by a thousand visible and invisible threads of reci- 
procity and m'ltual aid to his fellow-man in every part of 
the habitable globe, to wage war, and so wantonly? Why 
should he be willing to wreak vengeance upon him whom 
vehicles of intercommunication, material and spiritual, have 
brought nearer than two county neighbors used to be a 
century ago? The answer is complex. There are many 
specific factors to consider. 

begin with, there is the disheartening fact that antag- 
onism integrates and distinguishes a personality much 
more effectively than does sympathy. T^ere is no gain- 
saying the fact that sympathy, by its very nature, requires 
a submergence of the more vigorous part of one’s person- 
ality. Perhaps, in the larger view it is well that it is so. 
What consolation shall we find in the larger view, knowing 
bitterly os we do that men, surrounded by narrow patriot- 
isms, restricting allegiances, partisan loyalties, small devo- 
tions, do not take readily to any relationship which presup- 
poses a surrender of self-aggrandizement. In a world so 
miscellaneous, so hodge-podge, so chaotic as this one, antag- 
onism comes to a man’s rescue and seduces him into the 
conviction that self-sufficiency is a firmer and lovelier ideal 
than self-surrender. Antagonism graphically represents the 
utter concentration of what is “unique” in personality. 
Therein lies its compensation and its peril. Simple men 
clutch at the compensation, willing to play with and risk the 
attendant peril. Sermons on international good-will, on sal- 
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vation through brotherhood, will avail not one jot with 
human beings so constructed mentally that the deepest, most 
thrilling source of self-satisfaction is an exaggerated sense 
of difference, of oiherliness. 

Hate may ho — indubitably is — an evil force. But if it be 
evil, who shall deny that men enjoy the fascinations of evil, 
its power to differentiate them from the nebulous mass, its 
popular synonymity with strength, the glamor of enmity, all 
the malevolent joy of opposition? Mon would rather be 
conspicuously different than bo cither virtuous or amicable. 
Once we get it into our heads that only by withdrawing them- 
selves into cliques and castes and secret, special camarad- 
eries, do common men learn to sense the obdurate signific- * 
ance of life, shall we, though disheartened, fird it easier to 
understand why hate and enmity flourish though reason in- 
vites to a finer amity. 

Within the nation the bloody miracle of patriotism has 
effectually transformed into a seemingly genuine cohesion 
man’s abundant fellow hatred. ‘‘It is at least a safe gen- 
eralization that the patriotic sentiment never has been 
known to rise to tlie consummate pitch of enthusiastic aban- 
don except when bent on some work of concerted malevo- 
lence.” So writes Veblcn in “An Inquiry into the Nature 
of Peace”, a work no anti-militarist should omit. The myth 
of flag worship surrounds the worshippers with a pseudo- 
genuine sense of brotherhood. Deprived of capacious in- 
tra-national sources of fervid hate, the myth-intoxicated 
citizen turns loose upon half-known aliens his flood of antag-* 
onism, little concerned which particular aliens bis bostility 
may bruise and debauch. As to the moral lawlessness of 
hate-envenomed creatures, consider this commentary of 
Norman AngelPs: 

*Tn other words, national hostilities follow the exigencies of 
real or imagined political interests. Surely the point need not 
be labored, seeing that England has boxed the compass of the 
whole of Europe in her likes and dislikes, and poured her 
hatred upon the Spaniards, the Dutch, the Americans, the 
Danes, the Russians, the Germans, the French, and again the 
Germans, all in turn.” 
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Provided there be persons to oppose, to hate, to set off, 
to differentiate sharply from his own magnetic and magni- 
ficent self, man will re joice and aspire. Cooperation as a 
mental fusion is one of the finest, most fragile and most 
precious of the civilized attainments. 

In sober truth, how many humans are civilized? Have 
we 80 soon forgotten the wi.se words of Dr. George W. Crile, 
whose unforgettable boob, “A Mechanistic View of War 
and Peace”, is replete with the kind of truth we are un- 
consciously hostile to? 

“In emergencies the wounded arc packed into cars — freight 
cars, any kind of cars, on the floors of which there may per- 
chance be straw. Under such stress it may take days for the 
hospital train to make even fifty miles. The dead from time to 
time are cast cut like dead bees from a hive and the quiet 
moans of the occupants of these charnels are drowned by the 
vigorous songs of the fresh young patriots on the next track 
eager to fling themselves into the hopper of tlie greedy mill 
which grinds steadily on w'hilc the nations applaud... So it 
is that now man, whom we consider as civilized, as .self -control- 
led, as evolved to a higher plane than Iiis savage progenitors, 
is thrilled by the death agony of his fellows. The action pat- 
terns of ontogeny seem but .shallow tracings upon the deep 
grooves of phylogeny; in the ( ultivated man of today is the 
beast of the phylogenetic yesterday." 

At first blush the whole bloody bu.siness seems incredible. 
That a fairly peaceful and apparently self-controlled citizen 
,«hall swiHly consent to the annihilation of his fellowmen, to 
the unutterable outrage of more or less innocent women and 
children, to the fierce, rclcntle.ss destruction of non-com- 
batant towns, to naked wrong-doings, is one of those dis- 
turbing psychologic revelations of the nature of man which 
put to shame all our pacific faith in rationality. Professor 
Bushnell Hart, who cannot be accused of a lack of proper 
patriotic sentiment frankly acknowledged that: 

“The better org.iinized the army, the more thoroughly does 
the once free man become a machine, or rather a cog in a ma- 
chine. If his orders are to fire at the enemy, he sends his 
bullet in the air and it descends to kill a man whom he has 
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never seen and who, if he could have known it, might have been 
a heart friend. He must obey orders if they bid him throw his 
living ^y into the cracking, hissing zone of death. He must 
obey orders if he is directed to fire on non-combatants, or to 
drop bombs on nursemaids and babies in perambulators, or to 
sink a shipful of helpless women and children. Disobedience, 
even under such circumstances, is the heaviest of sins, to be 
atoned for by a disgraceful courtmartial and a shameful traitor's 
death." 

So long as patriotism remains the prevailing ethic of 
state-controlled men, can we hope to build that kind of civ- 
ilization of which the pacifist and the rationalist dream? 
Unless we adopt the hypothesis that civilization, as we know 
it, by its failure to subdue and to sublimate man’s inexhaust- 
ible patriotic capacity for hostility, has actually helped to 
foster the growth and success of antagonism, we shall be at 
an utter loss to understand the violent, wanton contradiction 
between the vogue of inter-national immorality and intra- 
national morality (such as it is). Within a state man does 
not think of taking the law into his own hands when his honor, 
so-called, is outraged. Why is he permitted — aye, encour- 
aged — to be lawless extra-nationally? Within his own nation 
man is not permitted to murder his fellowman on the plea 
of violated patriotism. Why do we bluster about the sacred- 
ness of patriotism, of man’s duty to murder in its behalf, 
when the so-called insult is offered by a negligible denizen of 
a “foreign” country ? Within a nation a man is not publicly 
praised and elevated because of his murderous instincts. 
The state makes short shrift of his type via the electric 
chair or the unwholesome prison. Why, in the name of 
common decency, do we honor the murderer who commits 
vile crimes beyond the nation’s borders? 

"We were marching to hell. If you judged them by their 
conversation, these must have been brutes at heart, worse than 
any Apache; and yet of those around me several were univer- 
sity graduates; one was a lawyer; two were clerks; one a poet 
of standing; one an actor, and there were several men of leisure. 
Americans almost all of them. . . . The talk finally settled upon 
the Germans. Many and ingenious were the forms of torture 
invented upon the spur of Ae moment for the benefit of the 
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*‘Boches". ‘Hanging is too good for them/ said Scanlon. After 
a long discussion, scalping alive seemed the most satisfactory 
to the crowd.” ^ 

Thus Mr. Morlae, the talented author of “A Soldier of 
the Legion”. 

Well, in all these cases, brother rationalists, we shall be 
at our wits’ end unless we make the bold analytic surmise 
that the very strength of the organized State, its prestige, 
its coercive power — sometimes misnamed, co-operative power 
— all intimately and ultimately depend upon a unique un- 
written conspirator’s agreement. The agreement reads as 
follows: The State will connive at every form of enmity, 
discourtesy, competitive rascality, race hatred, religious 
opposition, evo^y available and conceivable outlet for the an- 
tagonistic and antisocial nature of Mr. Average Man, 
provided he in turn will blindly yield to the purposes and 
policies of the State his undeviating allegiance. Of course, 
within its own borders, the State, for its own protection and 
prestige must insist upon the ideal of law and order, the 
upkeep of the social courtesies, the fiction of reciprocity, 
the illusion of unity ; as reward and compensation for these 
dear self-sacrifices and self-repressions, the beloved State 
will close its Argus eyes and secretly connive at the wick- 
edness of its citizens in their relation to the States lying 
beyond the pale. . . 

So it comes about that we are horrified (or prptend to 
be) at the wanton murder of a citizen within the State; 
but who is seriously discomforted or distressed by the mur- 
der of the subjects of any other State? Who sincerely 
cares? In wartime, the State improves its bargain by sanc- 
tioning, and worse, actually provoking, its citizen soldiery’s 
base surrender to murderous repressed passions and blood- 
lusts, the soldiery being permitted to give undiminished vent 
to pent-up hostilities forbidden within the borders. The 
moral responsibility for these sanctioned outrages, the 
State, in its capacity of impersonal, feelingless dictator 
will gladly assume. The State is without conscience. 

For the welfare of the coercive State, the individual is 
permitted to indulge his most primitive passions, too long 
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submerged and repressed, in order that said state may assure 
itself of his renewed attachment as a ‘‘quid pro quo”. In 
fact, it is very douhtful if the modern State, constructed as 
it is for the wterlochng purposes of profit and prestige, 
could ])ursuc its qiicstionalde policies unless it had con- 
tracted for its citizens’ unquestioning loyalty by allowing 
free play to the passion of enem3’-hatrcd, a hatred crystal- 
lized, hardened and collectively directed against other States. 
Antagonism is a frightful source of well-being. This is the 
key to what we may t(‘rm the psycho-analytic explanation 
of the impulse-to-war in the mfldcrn civilized State. Modern 
war is the drastic protest against tlie intolerable pretences 
and restraints of modern civilization! 

Under the influence of intoxicated passian, men behave 
bestially. War is a glorious debauch of the emotions. Why 
scruple to accept the ])athologic truth because, forsooth, 
it humiliates the finer nature? 

“Whatever the fntiin' may hrin", however, man today betrays 
at every turn that he is in reality a redhanded glutton whose 
phylogenetic action patterns are facilitated for the killing of 
his own and of other species; that with all of his beneficent 
control of the forces of nature, he has created also vast forces 
for his own destruction, so vast that civilized man is today in 
a death struggle with the Frankenstein of his own creation; that 
although he controls a world of limitless force and endless ma- 
chinery, he yet fads to control that all-important mechanism — 
himself. Can this animal, bloodthirsty by nature and training, 
who produces and kills millions of animals yearly and who kills 
at intervals hundreds of thousands of his fellowmen — can he 
be so modified as to live in relative peace? Can man in the pos- 
session of the power to create, minimize his tendency towards 
self-destruction?” (my italics) 

With Dr, Crile’s wisdom as a starting point, pacifists 
and rationalists can perhaps march, albeit slowly, toward 
the realization of their dream of international amity if in 
the presence of the brute facts they confess their humility 
and inadequacy and loyally seek for light where light is. 
The psycho-analysts of our human nature (so heartbreak- 
ingly inhuman) are our most illuminating guides. 
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Men who exult in blood-lust and wallow in indiscriminate 
can»age will not be persuaded to think ill of their self-in- 
dulgences unless the code of glorifying approvals, so de^ir 
to soldier-vanity, is brought into disrepute. The ration- 
alist must take up arms, so to speak, i^ainst the current 
conception and practice of Patriotism. From the psycho- 
logic angle, the pros[)ect of the perfect “sublimation” of 
the pugnacious instinct must depend in good measure upon 
the development of a sensitive individual conscience. 

If ordinary men were taught to view inter-national 
immorality with that fine and fearsome awe which surrounds 
their attitude, often hypocritical (admit it!) toward violent 
breaches of morality nearer home, war might be well-nigh 
unthinkable. ^Certainly the provocative causes would have 
to be infinitely more worth while and profoundly inspiring 
in a new sense to persuade men to sacrifice their lives and 
their precious values as reflected in the moralist code de- 
veloped with pain and difficulty in peace time, for the indul- 
gence of the cheap brute immoralities bound up inexorably 
with belligerency. 

Man must develop an international conscience. So much 
is perfectly plain. It is hard to see what incentives there 
will l)c to that achievement, greatly desired, unless either 
the coercive State repudiates its historic attitude of insen- 
sate hostility to other states, or — this is the more hopeful 
alternative — the newly-instructed citizenry awakes to the 
desperate truth of the matter and point-blank refuses to 
yield its^ unquestioned loyalty to the State’s ulterior pur- 
poses. In fine, we must revise all our clap-trap ideas about 
patriotism, nationalism, independent sovereignty, the State’s 
transcendent rights. The sacred mythology that has 
through the centuries begotten the malformation of sheep- 
ish loyalty must be corrected to suit the honester purposes 
of a humane internationalism 

Our whole system cries out for radical revision of its 
too long established creed of: My country, right or wrong! 

“If a better and saner world is to grow out of the horror of 
futile carnage, men must learn to find their nation’s glory in 
the victory of reason over brute instincts, and to fed the troo 
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patriotism which demands that our country should deserve ad- 
miration rather than extort fear. If this lesson con be taught 
to all^ beginning with the children in the schools^ we may hope 
for a lasting peace, and the machinery for securing it wiU grow 
out of the universal desire. So long as hate and fear and pride 
are praised and encouraged, war can never become an impos- 
sibility." 

Thus Bertrand Russell. 

Here in America, because of the more or less free inter- 
mingling in our public schools of all types, races, nation- 
alities and creeds, the conditions prerequisite for the de- 
velopment of a sensitive international conscience are abun- 
dantly present. The question is: Are there enough eman- 
cipated teachers who enjoy teaching the truth? 
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Two instincts promote our dramatic interest in life. The 
instinct of self-continuance and the “instinct” of self-an- 
nihilation Embodied in the second “instinct” are the in- 
stincts of curiosity and of vanity. The driving force of 
the instincts of self-continuance is Fear; the fear of death. 
The driving force of the instincts of self-annihilation is 
discontent; discontent with life. 

If Curiosity were uncontrollably stronger as an instinct 
than its counter-mate Preservation, destruction and dedth 
would be the goals of evolution! If preservation were the 
overwhelmingly deeper instinct, monotony and the veget- 
ative life would be the goals of evolution. As it is, the per- 
ilous and crucial interplay of both instincts guarantee, 
as the aims of evolution, the dramatic possibilities of variety, 
spontaneity, recordable research and progress, interest, 
and the numerous differentiations peculiar to the human 
organism. Not to overlook the marvelously stimulating 
interaction of the teveral urgent instincts. 

The child plays with fire. Some instinct within impels it 
to experiment With curious situations, promising thrill and 
novelty. The child, full-grown, attends the circus, the 
vaudeville, the theatric exhibition of “stunts” and special 
feats, and with savage delight responds to any “hair-rais- 
ing” performance involving the see-saw of life and death. 
The young man, warned away from danger, cannot restrain 
his mad to plunge in whore wiseacres fear to experi- 

ment. The swimmer must go beyond his depth; the auto- 
mobilist mutt shoot headlong at breakneck speed; the tra- 
peze “artist” must risk yet another desperate leap; the 
runner must breast the tape though the effort break him; — 
these are a few of the commonest experiences attesting the 
presence of a suicidal “instinct”. The sheer desire to show 
off: the pugnacious desire to confute a derider; the simple 
desire to prove one’s meritorious mettle; these do not com- 
pletely account for the heady, self-annihilating instinct 
wrapped up in the very primal stuff of life. 

The instinct-to-nihilation, rarely called by this, its right 
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name, has escaped serious attention. Behind curiosity and 
its twin, vanity, some mad force is incessantly whirling, 
propelling man to destroy himself in some grand theatric 
last gasp. 

There arc three conspicuously quote-worthy passages in 
Dr. George W. Crile’s “A Mechanistic View of War and 
Peace”. They bear so significantly on the instinct under 
analysis that I shall cite them at length (risking a repe- 
tition that justifies itself by its penetrating pertinence). 
Writing of the horrors of the “Great” War, he says: 

“In emergencies the wounded are packed into cars — freight 
cars, any kind of cars, on the floors of which there may per- 
chance be straw. Under such stress it may take days for the 
hospital train to make even fifty miles. The dead from time to 
time are cast out like dead bees from a hive and the quiet moans 
of the occupants of these charnels are drowned by the vigorous 
songs of the fresh young patriots on the next track eager to fling 
themselves into the hopper of the greedy mill which grinds 
steadily on while the nations applaud.”. . . . “So it is that now 
man, whom we consider as civilized, as self-controlled, as 
evolved to a higher plane than his savage progenitors, is thrilled 
by the death agony of his fellows. The action patterns of on- 
togeny seem but shallow tracings upon the deep grooves of 
phytogeny ; in the cultivated man of today is the beast of the 
phylogenetic yesterday.” (my italics) .... 

The crazy exhibitionism of tatooing may have one of its 
origins in the exercise of the driving urge to self-torture, 
what I have called the suicidal-tendency; to create the awe 
of superiority by proving one’s capacity for excessive pain. 
The element of display, is contributory and derivative, it 
seems to me. The self-chastisement of the medieval monk, 
cloistered in obscurity, and his fierce self-flagellations must 
have been due, fundamentally, to the desire to “kill” him- 
self ; how could he view with tolerance the thought of con- 
tinuing for an indefinite period to live in celibate torture? 
The spiritual motive was a fillip to his suicidal desire. He 
longed for death, he strained to be released from a life of 
deprivation, of torturing futility. Death by slow suicide 
was the monkish realization of a worthy, unearthly ideal. 
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The practices of persecution are sadistically connected 
with the hunfan delight in nihilation: To witness the de- 
molition of the personality, the disintegration of body and 
soul, the slow and sure annihilation of a living thing; — the 
torturer’s delight, as he felt his deepest instinct (to anni- 
hilate!) being thrilled and exquisitely tormented by the melo- 
dramatic excitement of a death graphically consummated, 
must have been indescribably fiendish. 

The paesionrto-deetroy^ in order to drive axoay intoler- 
able boredom, is the master passion in the human brain, 
AVar, the Nihilist, brings to a hideous and memorable ful- 
fillment the suicidal tendency latent in savage man. The 
malicious joy in killing, the monster’s blood-delight in wit- 
nessing torturs, the voluptuous pleasure in dying bravely 
by one’s own sword, in the cruel presence of the driving foe, 
are so many vivid evidences of the universality of the nihilist 
instinct. The truest record of man’s experiences on earth 
would begin with destruction, recount the deeds of destruc- 
tion, and woefully end with destruction. 

Man the assassin! — patricide, fratricide, homicide, infan- 
ticide, suicide. Ho deals death to animals, offensive and in- 
offensive ; men — foes and friends ; women — his own, his neigh- 
bor’s; children — God’s, man’s. He kills joy, ambition, love. 
Destruction, violation, death. Death, violation, de- 
struction, ad infinitum/ Perhaps all the children of Beasts, 
cannibalistic and unslaked, are doomed to slow, theatric 
self-destruction, the blood-realization of a restless and im- 
placable nihilist instinct. We must destroy or we go mad 
with ennui ! We destroy ! Hidden in the subterranean depths 
of life are insane suctions into which we are irresistibly 
pulled by the uncanny undertow of desire. 

“Whatever the future may bring, however, man today betrays 
at every turn that he is in reality a red-handed glutton whose 
phyTbgenetic action patterns are facilitated for the killing of his 
own and of other species ; that with all of his beneficent control 
of the forces of nature, he ha.s created also vast forces for his 
own destruction, so vast that civilised man is today in a death 
struggle with the Frankenstein of his own creation; that al- 
though he controls a world of limitless force and endless ma- 
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chincry, he yet fails to control that all-important mechanism — 
himself. Can this animal, bloodthirsty by nature* and training, 
who produces and kills millions of animals yearly and who kills 
at intervals hundreds of thousands of his fellowmen — can he be 
so modified as to live in relative peace? Can man in the pos- 
session of the power to create, minimize his tendency towards 
self-destruction?" 

See the child in a rage tearing wildly at its own hair; 
biting its fingers; stabbing itself; threatening to leap to 
death ; dinging death at its abusers ; behaving like a wound- 
ed beast, maddened by pain, seeking the fierce release of 

death. We know very little as yet about the instinct to 

self-destruction. 

Beginning in the child’s desire to get its ^fingers burned 
and to imitate the circus man by swallowing knives, pieces 
of glass, hooks, and cheap swords, right through the more 
grotesque experiences of: the mortification of the flesh; 
the self-humiliations of confessional; expiatory sacrifices 
and atonements ; tempting fate ( !) ; doing dangerous things 
**for spite” ; dying in the face of peril ; falling from desperate 
heights; leaping, trapping, persecuting, wanton-desiring; 
killing — the instinct of self-annihiliation wends its male- 
volent way through all the mazes of desire, not omitting 
the desire to theatric suicide. And to think that a variant 
of Curiosity is the innocent begetter of so much mischief! 
Without the countervailing instinct of vegetative self-pre- 
servation, where would we humans be? Perhaps we should 
be like those ephemerids who live for a day and joyously 
die — seeking by light-hearted suicide to taste the solace of 
death .... 

Death-dealing activities fascinate us. 

The adventures of life do not fascinate unless they pro- 
mise the thrill and danger (and personal crisis) that may 
lead to death. 

Death is the dramatic reality that adds unique zest to 
Life. 

We literally kill ourselves by degrees in the desperate 
quest of the joy of living. 

Life has not yet triumphed over Death! 
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(A Behaviorittic Analytit) 

Part One 

In Boris Sidis’, “Philistine and Genius” you will come 
upon this memorable sentence: “The very men who looked 
down with delight when the sand of the arena reddened with 
human blood, made the theatre ring with applause when 
Terence in his famous line proclaimed the brotherhood of 
men . . . . ” 

We are all incorrigibly moral. The worst of it is that 
we are proud of our incorrigibility. The wickedest man 
will stoutly maintain that his conduct has some higher pur- 
pose than selT-satisfaction. Vilely immoral persons have 
a most rigid justification of their code! As far as he is 
concerned, there is no logic on earth, no controverting fact, 
that will shake his conviction. If it were not so, how could 
we explain man’s inhumanity to man, and to woman, that 
makes countless thousands mourn? The stagey part he 
plays in life depends for its theatric success upon the con- 
viction of an impersonal integrity, an impersonality by the 
side of which the affairs of his conventional and familiar 
self are trivial indeed. 

In a so-called civilized society, pretense is the key to 
man’s conduct. That instinct for make-believe I shall call 
his theatricalism. You can’t rob man of his theatricalism. 
He knows that all the world’s a stage and that playing a 
conspicuous role elicits applause and admiration. The one 
indispensable requirement is good acting. Even if one plays 
the villain’s part, the listening world will applaud if only 

* Recently in reading Bertrand Russell's “What I Believe" I 
was interest^ to find these lines so strikingly similar in concep- 

tion to the major thesis of my essay. “But the defenders of 
traditional mor^ity are seldom people with warm hearts, as may 
be seen from the love of militarism displayed by church digni- 
taries. One ii tempted to think that they value morale as afford- 
ing a legitimate outlet for their desire to inflict pain: the sinner 
is fair game, and therefore away with tolerance!* ** (my italiqi) 
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the acting— the dramaturgy of pretence — is absorbing. The 
instinctive need of approval — no man is sufficient unto him- 
self, though scfme deluded souls are cynically joyous in the 
belief that they are — adequately accounts for man’s habit 
of self-justification. The primal essence of all morality w 
the need of approval. Morality may be defined as the Art 
of Self-Approval. 

Morality is a tyrannous code of agreements the open 
violation of which provokes such fierce and concentrated 
hostility that only very exceptional persons, occupying 
strategic positions in society, dare be out-and-out “im- 
moral”, while mediocre creatures must hide behind closed 
doors, so to speak, to assert their private anarchisms. Why 
this fixity of the moral code, this harsh pronouncement 
against trespassers? 

In a treacherous world, security is the goal of all uncon- 
scious striving. Security is at best a passionate assump- 
tion; it is never a certified reality. Security emerges from 
the possession of useful advantages. For everyday mortals, 
conventional morality is the most useful of those advantages. 
It simplifies life by standardizing conduct. It builds ap- 
provals and shields men from the painful consequences of 
self-analysis. It lubricates the machinery of intercourse 
between man and his fellows. It lends the appearance of 
wholeness, of continuity, of significance, to an otherwise 
chaotic life. It buoys up common men in their turbulent 
hours of need ; to the familiar sanctions they cling lovingly 
as to life-savers. 

And most important of all, conventional morality sur- 
rounds youth’s impulsive experiences with fringes of right- 
eousness, the adornment and consolation of make-believe 
characters. “Person” etymologically derives from the 
Latin “persona” signifying mask. Humans play their 
mock-heroic parts with more verve and gusto and self-dis- 
tinction when they are masked. Life is, for the generality 
of mankind, more interesting when viewed through a medium. 
Is not conventional morality precisely that medium through 
which ordinary folk like to glimpse the panorama of exis- 
tence? Masks, like horses’ blinkers, shut off impinging 
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sights and sounds and disconcerting views, narrowing the 
vista to accustomed sign posts and milestones. Conven- 
tional morality is the ample mask Homo puts on as soon as 
he grows old enough to be conscious of his role in society. 

And so we shuffle through life’s common ways “tricked in 
disguises”, our real scheming and plotting selves hidden not 
only from the quizzical outside world but frequently from 
ourselves. We shudder to think of ourselves unmasked, as 
virtuous wpmen shudder to think of themselves unclothed in 
a public place. The world is not to be trusted. Our dis- 
comfiture is the world’s delight. Our ample masks cloak that 
discomfiture. We live by pretense and delusion. 

Morality is the hegemony of inherited customs. Inher- 
ited customs standardize conduct. Standardized conduct 
anticipates life’s emergencies for the average man. Con- 
ventional morality prepares him by preliminary catechisms 
for the crises of maturity. He is taught how to behave in 
company. A breach of etiquette is the irreparable sin be- 
cause it makes conformists abruptly aware of the fragility of 
their glorified routines. A breach of morality is a heinous 
offense because it makes all moral folk wonder whether their 
congenial brand of conformity is the last word in wisdom. 
Here we trip upon the very crux of the situation. A moral 
man attains to the “moral” estate by the social processes 
of imitation and repetition. Before he could even know 
the meaning of the bond, he had already been taught to act 
thus and so. He becomes moral by that fiat of external 
authorityi 

His morality has in literal truth been imposed upon him 
unawares. Suddenly, one fine analytic day, a passionate 
voice challenges him: “How do you know?” “Why?” And 
his toyhouse of right and wrong topples over and with it 
his heavy accumulation of make-believe. The dumb is stun- 
ned into a poignant realization of inadequacy. He honestly 
admits to himself, whisperingly, that he doesn’t really know 
why he believes as he does. iTie simple truth is that he does 
not believes as he does ; he has believed parasitically as others 
in his immediate environ have wilfully made him to believe. 
The plight of credulity was never more touchingly expressed 
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than in the following confession of Mrs. Knox in Shaw’s 
“Fanny’s First Play”: 

“3fri. Knox—rNo, Jo; you know I’m not. What better were 
my people than yours, for all their pride? But I’ve noticed it 
all my life: we’re ignorant. We don't really know what's right 
and what’s wrong. We’re all right as long as things go the way 
they always did. We bring our children up just as we were 
brought up; and we go to church or chapel just as our parents 
did; and we say what everybody says; and it goes on all right 
until something out of the way happens; there's a family quarrel, 
or one of the children goes wrong, or a father takes to drink, or 
an aunt goes mad, or one of us finds ourselves doing something 
we never thought w'e’d want to do. And then you 
know what happens; complaints and quarrels and huff and of- 
fense and bad language and bad temper and regular bewilder- 
ment as if Satan possessed us all. We find out that with all our 
respectability and piety, we have no real religion and no way of 
telling right from wrong. We’ve nothing but our habits; and 
when they’re upset, where are we? Just like Peter in the storm 
trying to walk on the water and finding he couldn’t." 

What an unforgettable commentary on the dumb moral- 
ity of habit ! 

At the luminous moment when a mortal asks himself the 
why of his faiths, he has pulled loose from the placenta of 
otherism and has become (however gropingly) an individual- 
ity. The familiar approvals are no longer tenable. The 
accustomed certitude is fracturedt Accepted loyalties are 
distraught. Selfhood has arisen, challenging and challenged. 
Think of a person as having taken his conduct for granted — 
what surprise that he fights tigerishly for moral-survival 
when pounced upon by a whys-man who asks the rationale 
of that conduct. The besieged fellow doesn’t know what 
defenses to erect. Hitherto he has not felt the need of 
analysis. His inevitable first attitude is one of hostility, 
the hostility that is a variant of self-preservation. He draws 
his mask tighter. He pretends that his beliefs are jiut 
naturally right by inherent force. He defends what he 
does not clearly understand. If his vanity is not too in- 
crustated with delusion, he will retire, apparently victorious, 
unmoved, self-justified, but in reality, inwardly dismayed, a 
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heaivy-hcartcd uncertainty tugging at his conscience. Self- 
analysis has broken the heart of loyalty. He must begin 
anew the unsweet task of reaffirming his faith in his ancient 
faiths, lying bleeding now on a battlefield of doubt. 

Morality resists criticism for the same reason that human 
beings shun disapproval. Disapproval disorders one’s 
neatly appointed world. Disapproval is the jarring dis- 
cord in the mind’s quonAnm harmony. To banish the discord, 
to reinstate the harmony, is the serious business of the 
Will. Man cannot live energetically nor achieve whole- 
heartedly with divided will. An unquestioned and unques- 
tioning unity seems necessary to that high confidence which 
finds fulfillment in life’s manifold duties. 

Morality is the unwritten bond of approval between bung- 
ling humans. It is the mask that screens uncertainty. 
I’hosc brutal intellectuals whose mission it is to tear off 
mediocrity’s masks meet the fate of all the ungodly. For 
their excessive inquisitiveness they are persecuted and cast 
out. It is interesting to note how inquisitorial is our af- 
fectionate concern for other human beings. Our image- 
breakers and mask-deriders ask too much of man. They 
would have him ingloriously exposed to the biting winds of 
disillusion. A tonic exposure iinlecd for those who can 
survive it, unbroken in .spirit, unembittered in heart! 

The Spartan fibre has not been bred into the whole human 
race. With pathetic cheerfulness will men confess their dis- 
cordant weaknesses, if only the confessor will promise abso- 
lution. But suppose a human is exhorted for truth’s sake 
to peer into his unmasked mind, to probe the vainglorious 
deptb-s of his affrighted soul, for truth’s sake, the gift of 
absolution no longer dangling hopefully before his awakened 
eyes, would confessional be the welcome thing it conven- 
tionally is reputed to be? Men must justify their conduct 
to themselves, for the mind cannot long endure the strain 
of inner conflict. Men must justify their conduct to the 
world because, preoccupied with schemes and hopes and 
tasks never-ending, they have not available enough ethical 
energy for disputing every difference with a hostile jurj. 
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Sweet accord, inwardly and outwardly, the soul of doubt- 
haunted man doth crave. 

It is good to ask ourselves now and then such discon- 
certing queries as: Why do we need morality at all? What 
is conscience? Can men (as we know them in war and in 
peace) be moral? Can lofty minds do without the restraints 
and solaces of morality? Why do creative thinkers war 
upon conventional codes? Who is equipped to define mor- 
ality for all of us? Why does an excess of selfrighteous 
zeal tend to be persecutive?. . . 

For clarity’s sake let us analyze four significant phases 
of morality: the ethics of conventionality; the ethics of 
persecution ; the ethics of loyalism ; the ethics^of humanism. 
In these four typos of self-realization we may discover what 
is good and what evil in human morality, as practised in 
civilized communities. Only a simpleton will be amazed to 
unearth a shocking amount of evil in the familiar practices 
of virtuous folk. The pride of virtue, like the hard disdain 
of vice, is inherent in the melodramatic poses and pretences 
that conjointly constitute the theatricalism so dear to un- 
imaginative minds to whom, on the plane of melodrama, life 
is perennially absorbing. 

Virtuous ones little understand their virtues. Vile ones 
as little understand their vices. We know that long before 
humans have attained the age of reason-and-reflcction, their 
codes of conduct have been ready-made for them. 

The compulsions of instinct and of habitualrem have 
grooved out in the non-resistant clay of memory tenacious 
patterns of approval and even more tenacious patterns of 
disapproval. And life during its distracted period of reason 
and reflection is tragically spent in conflicting justifications, 
recriminations, back-slidings, resurgences, floppings and 
standings erect, painful combatings with instinct’s vagaries 

and reason’s treacherous whimsicalities Ethxci it the 

disheartening attempt to straighten out a crooked world. 

The mischievous experiment of the precedent generations, 
the splitting humanity into two hemispheres, labelled re- 
spectively The Good and The Bad, The Good manifesting 
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their native superiority by mercilessly ostracising The Bad, 
by wielding the torture instruments of a studied persecution, 
by creating a hell on earth for the out-caste ; The Bad par- 
ading their superiority by bitter retaliations, malign perver- 
sities, and excessive indulgence in the tactics of hate of the 
Good — the Age of Melodrama still triumphs ! The majority 
of humans drain their most effervescent delights from the 
vivid antagonisms of Virtue and Vice. That melodrama 
seems exhaustless in its })unian appeal. 

And yet, here we are, good and bad, virtuous and vicious, 
hating, scandal-mongering, accusing, envying, distorting, 
paining, torturing one another. Wo are experts in vivi- 
section. We tear life to shreds with about as much concern 
as a drunken driver who runs down a passer-by, manifests. 
The fellow was in the way. Life, as the other person sees 
fit to live it, is in our way. So, we run it down. Butchers 
by instinct, we delight in brandishing the blade. 

“As I reflected upon the intensive application of man to war 
In cold, rain, and mud; in rivers, canals, and lakes; underground, 
In the air, and under the sea; infected with vermin, covered 
with scabs, adding the stench of his own filthy body to that 
of his decomposing comrades; hairy, begrimed, bedraggled, and 
yet with unflagging zeal striving eagerly to kill his fellows; and 
as I felt within myself the mystical urge of the sound of great 
cannon I realized that war is a normal state of man.“ Thus 
writes Dr. Crile in his unforgettable “A Mechanistic View of 
War and Peace*'. * 

Our lovely instincts make existence less than a paradise 
but more than a boredom. Perhaps we ought not to lament. 
At any rate, here we are and for flickering periods diumally 
we must somehow contrive to get along. And we do. Howi 
Plssentially, by fixed and memorable conventionalisms. When 
Oscar Wilde wrote, “Manners before Morals, my dear,” he 
immortalized more than a flippant epigram. He gave us 
the key to conventional morality. For a certified code of 
salutations is a harmonizing force of incalculable impor- 
tance in a society whose underpinnings are pretense and 
make-believe. “Gaucherie” — an embarassing left-handedness 
— is the badge in a conventionalized society of the uncouth. 
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To be uncouth in polite society is more fraught with menace 
than being downright immoral. 

For splendid reasons. Immorality is (to moral persons) 
a source of clandestine joy and of hushed speculation; 
hence it bears its recompense in human interest. Half the 
intense delight of conventionally good people is illegitimate, 
snatched as it roguishly is from the unruly deeds of the 
dare-devils. Then, too, the very knowledge that you or I, 
undiscovered, may fluently discuss the immorality of a 
caught offender is quite a delightful superiority. Vanity 
is too self-conscious to neglect that histrionic opportunity. 
The mind loves to wallow in its hysterical purities. 

Scandal-mongcring is the spice of life. That’s what con- 
ventional humans half-wittedly have in mind when tliey say 
that a perfectly good world would be a bore! Immorality 
“pays” the race by keying its interest up to the pitch of a 
thrilling dime novel. But uncouthness — a violation of 
manners — is really intolerable. For you afford others no 
pleasure, only the uneasiness of suppressed surprise. In de- 
fense of their own rigid etiquette, well-mannered persons 
must pretend not to have noticed the slip. If they laughed, 
they would be violating their own impeccable standards, 
which the lord of hosts forbid ! Good manners in “society” 
are not unlike Japanese diplomats. When the whole world 
is moved to laughter, they remain rigid. The etiquettical 
pretense is the salt of the body-moral : it affects the systole 
and diastole of the heart instantly. “Manners before Mo- 
rals” is the shibboleth of a people who, distrustful of one 
another’s motives, must humorously pretend to the enjoy- 
ment of one another’s society. 

Manners are the most elemental of the conventionalisms. 
They prescribe the mode of behavior prerequisite to mem- 
bership in a stratified society. Manners standardize “right” 
behavior. Formalism garlands commonplace transactions 
with so dignified a wreath, informality looks like rank in- 
civility. People will insist upon their hero-worshippings, 
their obeisance-makings, their stereotyped flatteries and in- 
sincerities, their hierarchic tweedle-dums-and-dees, because 
that inveterate habit of make-believe, that historic talent 
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for masking and showing-off and playing one’s part is so 
deeply imlx'ddcd in the stuff of irrational human nature. 

The most ancient of all moralities is this code of con- 
ventionalisms. The code is simply the embodiment of good 
manners as defined by the strategically situated members 
of a stratified society. Social agreeableness is publicly fos- 
tered even among antipathetic souls. We learn to behave 
better than we wish to. The formalities coerce politeness: 
“good breeding”. Conventionalism has so high an ethical 
value Ixcause it builds the pretences of good fellowship and, 
like the medieval truce of God. e8tahllshe<l with the beautiful 
intention of affording enemies ttde(juate breathing space for 
recuperation, and the renewal of hostilities, fosters camar- 
aderie in avocational spare time. Of course even unconven- 
tional persons (“unconventional” is largely a misnomer) 
are guided by codes of routine behavior, the violation of 
which is a menace to their charmed hierarchy and treated 
as such. 

Very rarely do you find a per.'ion so genuinely wise as not 
to centralize the insignificant manners and mannerisms of 
life as the all-important meaning and content thereof. Why, 
for example, are first impressions .so tenacious — and unreli- 
able.^ Because at Ixst they reveal personality; at worst, 
eccentricity; in neither case, that more human thing, indiv- 
iduality. And yet, the whole conventional confraternity of 
critics arc in a proud conspiracy to judge a mortal by the 
initial “impression” he makes. Hence the tyranny of con- 
ventionalism. 

The petty intrigues and insolences and repressions of 
conventionality are mild and humane compared with the in- 
credible tactics of dogmatically moral persons. Serious 
moral natures are hunters-by-instinct. Forever on the hunt 
for game, they develop an abnormal olfactory nerve which 
helps them to pecksniff wrongdoers even at a psychically 
remote distance. To the hunter-after-righteousness this 
savage delight is more demoralizing than salvation is mor- 
alizing to the hunted. The delight — “Schadenfreude*’ — 
in detecting, hunting down, hounding, trapping, and ston- 
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ing a wrongdoer is a self-indulgence we must not permit our 
good people to enjoy, in the guise of righteous indignation. 

The ethic of persecution tells a sadder tale of the masked 
malice of morality than some holy brethren would care to 
listen to. To understand the malice of good people and the 
wanton folly of bad, one must never lose sight of the mo- 
mentous fact that conduct is not a matter of premeditated 
choice. Long before the mind is awake to the reflective 
need of justifying its code of behaviors, its conduct has been 
predetermined by a hundred insistent and persuasive influ- 
ences of heredity and environment, personal and social. The 
compulsions of instinct and of imitation set the pattern 
for our specific behavior; if that pattern comes into sharp 
juxtaposition with a different, i. e. an unfamiliar pattern, 
we instinctively and habitually prefer our ow^n. 

A moral person may be defined as one who cannot help 
‘‘preferring” his own accustomed infirmities to those of any 
other mores-bound human. The salient distinction between 
a conventionally moral and a heretically moral person is 
usually a difference in petted imperfections. Morality is 
Jike the weather; its behavior is moody, whimsical, indiffer- 
ently good, playfully bad, provocative and wholly irrational. 
The fundamental truth underlying every morality is a 
simple one: Every human believes in himself. He must. 
To that extent every person is, in his own view, moral. For, 
basically, morality is self-approval. All the moral mischief- 
making arises from the too rigid evaluation of particular 
acts. Conventionally moral persons are strong prohibition- 
ists in public. They are not such nice teetotalers in private. 
A sanctified and corrupting duplicity mars their loveliest 
pretences. Morality immortalizes the congenial folly of ig- 
noring the beam in our own eye and attending, how passion- 
ately, to the mote in our neighbor’s. 

Morality, in a stratified society, is hard and intolerant 
and selfrighteous. If it were tolerant and magnanimous 
and sage, it would not afford its enthusiastic devotees the 
exaltation they now derive from their prides and prejudices 
an9 prepossessions. And the only moral reason why moral- 
ity is so popular is because it bolsters up self-importance. 
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Morality is built upon a jesuitical and unverifiablc distinc> 
tion between me and thee. Hence its inevitable duplicity and 
the sanctimonious aroma that envelops its mock-heroic 
poses and pretences. Common sense reminds us that if wo 
only dared to meditate upon the carna^ of dreams violated, 
and of trusts lying betrayed in our own venal souls, we should 
be so preoccupied indemnifying life for our own flagrant 
trespasses, our neighbor’s sins would by contrast appear ve- 
nial. But no! To sit in judgment — that is the tantalizing 
reward of virtue. 

Even the disillusioned ones, whom it shames to thrive on 
the chagrins and pains of a frustrated and trapped fellow- 
man, are frequently pressed into the mob of judges. We who 
know better mjist pretend to he shocked, outraged, surprised, 
offended, when one of our inherited superstitions, conven- 
tionally called a virtue, is infringed. If we ask why it is 
seemly and virtuous to be shocked, the only reply at all 
adequate seems to be that the unruffled serenity of a dissen- 
tient embarrasses and perplexes the conventional hunters- 
after-righteousness ; they will not endure dispassionateness; 
they fear its tonic effect upon their overwrought self-right-^ 
eousness. Calm is not a sufficiently moral pose! Morality^ 
fl.t ve Icnotc it, jcotdd collapse like a toy balloon if men and 
women acquired the habit of cidtivating intellectual poise. 
Moral people are full of venom. That venom they humor- 
ously refer to as righteous indignation. Oh conceited mor- 
alist, why seest thou the hypocrisy in thy brother’s eye and 
seest not the duplicity in thine own? Conventional moral- 
ity has its deepest roots in the morbid desire for self-ap- 
proval and self-aggrandizement, not in the love of virtue. 
So much is plain. 

Fool or degenerate may conform externally to every pre- 
scribed canon of sanctified conduct; the fool or brute with- 
in him has not therefore been redeemed by the eucharistic 
pretence. Since behavior is not a reasoned-out procedure 
but 9nly a sheepish posture, why is it so highly appraised, 
why does it affect to be so outraged when it is challengied, 
why 18 it so quick to bespeak for its devotees the sancflty 
of the ages? To begin with, the vast majority of people 
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are in the conspiracy to moralize the world according to 
their fixed patterns. Conspirators cannot be expected to 
turn “State’s evidence” against themselves. More impor- 
tant still, old sanctions like old wines, old oaks, old friends, 
old bric-a-brac, old prejudices, old follies, old anything, 
come of themselves to be sacred and incredibly precious. 

Most significant of all is the pragmatic reason; to be 
moral as this world goes is to profit enormously in the cher- 
ished things of the flesh, if not always in the things of the 
spirit. The profit is manifold and cumulative. You may 
walk with head erect among all manner of men; nobody 
knows what is in your heart! You may enjoy the inappeas- 
able advantage of talking like a messiah: tlie preacher in 
you will wax fat — is there any joy more alluring to man 
than preaching? The wisest of us do far too much of it. 
The mischievous art, morally sanctioned, of tyrannizing over 
others who cannot escape our domination begins with child- 
hood and ends only with cremation. (Vide: Samuel Butler’s 
“The Way of All Flesh”.) To dictate to others: do you 
know of any business for which the race’s experience has 
, better fitted man, the incorrigible moralist? 

Another profit accrues from the affection of moral su- 
periority. By roguishly playing hide-and-seek with the per- 
ilous facts of life you may “set a good example” to chil- 
dren. Children will mistake your acting for actions, and, 
hugely edified, will set to building houses of make-believe 
upon the sands of pretence — until, one fateful day, to their 
horror, they perceive the rottenness of the whole drainage 
system. That’s a sad day in the career of credulous youth. 
Who but our foolish moral folk are to blame for the sup- 
pression of the commonplace and graphically obvious facts 
about life’s intimacies? Who but our wickedly moral folk 
are to blame for the morbid, almost rabid opposition to 
profound dramas dealing with the familiar-momentous ex- 
periences of maturing men and women? 

Morality is so uncertain of its fragile virtues, it honest- 
ly knows not what to approve nor what to condemn, nor 
why nor wherefore ! Morality is a gadfly tormenting a per- 
plexed world with its malicious stings. External conform- 
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it 3 r holds out so many profitable advantages! You have tht 
whole world on your side. Mere numbers count amazingly 
when they are all repeating the self-same catechism. Pre- 
cisely in the realm of morals is majority rule most obnox- 
ious. For the routineers understand neither the origin, func- 
tion nor varied development of codes of morality. Of one 
thing we may be infallibly certain: if your average moralist 
could not find melodramatic excitement in ])er8ccuting non- 
conformists, he would abandon his particular code as stale 
and unprofitable. Who can doubt that conventional mor- 
ality has been the unfathomable source of man^s malicious 
fun in a dull world? Morality’s inner corruption consists 
in this: it sucks its pleasure from another’s pain. 

Watch the face of a teacher when she has caught a pupil 
lying. Observe the expression on a detective’s face as he 
cuff-links a culprit. Behold the equivocating lawyer as he 
disconcerts an unnerved witness. See the priest glow with 
self-righteousness as he sips his brew tapped from the burst- 
ing heart of a wretched penitent. Witness the brute delight 
of the patriot as he leads the miserable spy to the tower. 
Study the young woman’s self-conscious joy as she lures a, 
fool from the promised land. And the school boy’s rascally 
pleasure as he sticks pins into a weaker neighbor. Notice 
the humming knots of gossips enjoying their “sightseeing” 
through misery’s dark alleys. Nice people take a day off 
to visit a prison, inspect the inmates like so many prize 
dogs at a show, and come away whispering innocently. “So 
interesting.” Scrutinize your virgin social worker in the 
slums peeking and straining to enjoy forbidden things. 

And let us not fail to look at our own faces when we have 
gained an advantage over an adversary. Oh so moral, so 
moral! — what shall we do with these ubiquitous moral folk? 
Some of us feel choked in a world made hideously moral by 
unconsciously-depraved joy-seekers. The Black Hole of 
Calcutta was a dancing playground compared with these 
blacker holes — the souls of self-righteous folk. 

“In The South Sea Islands they have for contagious diseases 
a horror as great as your horror of crime. A man or woman 
stricken with a loathsome disease, such as smallpox, is seized, 
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isolated) and the individual sores of the smallpox patient are 
earnestly scraped with sea-shells — until the patient dies. It 
hurts the patient a good deal — ^without ever curing, of course — 
but it relieves the feelings of the outraged good ones who wield 
the sea shells.” These penetrating words were written by Mr. 
Arthur Brisbane in his remarkable editorial entitled “The Crim- 
inal” Class. He concludes his brilliant satire with this caustic 
utterance: “Rich, good men, nice bishops, comfortable, ben- 
evolent ladies — every man and woman on Blackwell’s Island, 
every wretched creature living near a ‘red light', would gladly 

change places with any of you Scrape away with your sea 

shells, but try also to give a few more and a few better chances 
In youth to those whom you now hunt as criminals in their ma- 
ture years ” 

It is interesting to try to explain ^ihy all moral natures 
have in common the pernicious habit of being eager to con- 
demn what they have not taken the pains to understand. 
Understanding is a dangerous habit of mind; through the 
uncontaminated eyes of reflection one learns to sympathize 
with almost every conceivable behavior. He who under- 
stands is perilously near to condoning. To forgive calmly 
and dispassionately as wise men do is equivalent to depriv- 
ing oneself of the ecstasies of self-righteousness. Mr. Aver- 
age Man cannot so easily bo weaned from that voluptuous 
breast. The delights of preaching and of judging will not 
be so lightly yielded up in behalf of the colorless duty of 
understanding. 

We cling to morality, not because we know wh^t it is all 
about ; not because we have philosophic theories of right and 
wrong; not because we are solicitous for our neighbor’s im- 
mortal soul; — no, a thousand times, no! — ^but only because 
this tedious life would be infinitely less exciting if we were 
less moral — and more humane. Isn’t it a noteworthy fact 
that those who best understand life’s trammeled ways ; who 
sympathize unstintingly with all the children of men; who 
with disillusioned eye glimpse the tragedy of broken wills; 
who catch the meaning of our baffled strivings; that these 
seers, the only honorable moral members of our community, 
who can most affford to condemn, tyrannize over, and mor- 
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aliz€ a decrepit mankind, are the greatest humanitarians 
of aU? 

Those pestilent small souls whose conduct is so utterly 
irrational, whimsical, aimless, and bungling ; who, therefore, 
are constantly committing the most outrageous follies and 
trespasses and sins; — is it not significant that the most 
corrupt in our midst are the first to point the finger of scorn, 
and to wield the weapons of persecution, against a fellow- 
weakling? Perhaps, after all, such topsy-turveydom is not 
strange. Not, if we remember that experience of and by 
itself cannot make us either wiser or better; it makes us 
sadder or sillier. Only calm reflection upon our experiences 
can avail to make us wiser and more humane. Small moral 
souls are persocutors because they contrive to learn little 
or nothing from their recurrent experience. They don’t 
understand. They condemn in another a fault rampant in 
their own hearts because condemnation yields the critic the 
tingling sensation of superiority. Magnanimous persons can 
afford to forego common delights. Only such exceptional 
souls are possessed of the genuinely moral nature. 
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A world swamped by conventional morality would be a 
madhouse. To the extent that our civilization is swamped 
by the poses and pretences and prepossessions of conven- 
tional morality, it is a madhouse! 

Think of conduct’s obscure and tangled origins. Let a 
fellow sit down and make a list of his likes and dislikes, 
Dredilections and aversions, approvals and disapprovals, ir 
short, let him try to analyze his behaviorist code. A sig- 
nificant truth will emerge. The more passionate his aver- 
sion, the more irrational. The more intense his approval, 
the more irrational. The more passionless and analytic his 
predilection or antipathy, the more rational. Our deepest 
feelings, the mainsprings of behavior are “deepest” precise- 
ly because they are disassociated from our reflective powers. 

A probing analyst, a disillusioned thinker, discovers no 
startling contrasts of vice and virtue in our all-too-human 
world because he has reasoned out the bases of conduct. He 
has found that good and evil are indissolubly linked, en- 
meshed in origins and tendencies and dispositions, hardly 
controllable, and intensely emotional. He has learned — 
what the inflexible-minded call cynicism — that the specific 
precipitates labeled Good and Evil are merely the trivial 
by-products of that experiment in self-realizatjon called 
Living, and that these products are unpremeditated by man. 
Virtuous folk, that Is, lovers of pretence, become intensely 
enamored of their few familiar virtues; unanalyzed habits 
long sanctioned. Thus the vascent good is tainted at its 
source hy an excess of emotionalism. And goodness is thus 
ever in danger of becoming fanaticism. Fanaticism is the 
irrational assumption that one all-embracing “good” is pre- 
essential to the salvation of an erring and unheeding man- 
kind. These prophets of sublime folly are the romantic men 
of blood-and-iron (sometimes pacifists at heart) : the mes- 
siahs, inquisition experts, war-lords, millenial-promoters, 
salvationists-by-profession. Beware the man with one won- 
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derful idea for saving the race. I have never known of a 
salvation that was not to be purchased at the cost of every- 
thing men of flesh-and-blood hold dear here below. Let us 
beware the hotblooded sincerities of men. 

There is a passage in Prof. William Ellery Leonard’s 
Uttle classic, “Socrates, Master of Life,” which is well worth 
quoting here : 

“Kant founded the moral life in the good will; Socrates in 
right thinking. Yet each implies the factor made paramount 
by the other; Kant says act so that the maxim of thy conduct 
is fit to become universal and implies the rationalizing, general- 
izing, judging, knowing mind; Socrates says a man without 
self-control is little better than the beasts, and implies that 
energy of soul ttf which modern psychology gives the name will. 
A worthy moral life is impossible without both, but the romantic 
ethical tendencies of today need the propaedeutic of Socrates 
more than of Kant. The good will we have alwayt with 
giving often enough, with ghattly best wishes, unwittingly a ser^ 
pent for a fish and a stone for bread; but the intelligence to see 
the practical bearings of conduct and to discriminate between 
higher and lower ideals is too often lacking — to the dwarfing of 
the individual and to the confusion of society. The fool 
in SiWs poem (which goes deep) prayed not for the good will, 
hut for wisdom; and therefore the less fool he/* (my italics). 

In their “off” moments of lucid insight, men are poig- 
nantly aware of the need of tolerance, as between humans 
whose changeful conduct is not a premeditated selection but 
an impulsive realization. When “good fellows” foregather 
on festal occasions to reminisce, they unbuckle their hard- 
and-fast intolerances, loosen their make-believe moralities, 
unstiffen their formalities, and gladly unbind the suffocating 
mask of pretence, worn for the world’s sake. Then they 
feel at home. On such rare occasions, the natural man steps 
forth from his plaster-of-Paris cast and runs free for a few 
unholy hours. Nothing can be more interesting than to 
watch this faun at play! And what does one observe? Each 
participant, brimful of triumphal experiences, rehearses his 
valorous exploits as shrewd bargainer, clever antagonist, 
wily adventurer, subtle victor. Always the revelation of 
smartness — of wrong-doing and double-dealing — seems to 
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delight the audience hugely. There’s a zest and a gusto and 
a thrill in the dramatic recital of wrongdoing successfully 
consumnjated. Not the most moral heart is altogether un- 
responsive to that surreptitious thrill! 

When they cluster in informal gatherings, men are sen- 
sible enough to make large human allowance for their 
“weaknesses”. Perhaps because no one has the courage to 
moralize across the wine cups. The risk is too great, the 
gain too small. What is exasperating is the callous insin- 
cerity of these bourgeois folk. They will not be as tolerant 
toward a culprit at the moment of detection. Never. They 
can’t afford to let a golden opportunity for mock-heroics 
go drifting by. Not they. The inhuman desire to suck 
pleasure out of another’s pain is too deep-rooted and in- 
sistent. Hence, when the joy of wielding a persecutor’s 
power is placed in their hands by law or accident, our con- 
ventionally moral folk are intensely in earnest about hones- 
ty and virtue and fair-dealing. What more convincing ev- 
idence that formal morality derives its validity from a prof- 
it-and-loss psychology of ethics, grossly tainted with self- 
regarding cunning? 

A juror, in informal moods very human, is often a poten- 
tial hangman. A judge is too often a judicial murderer. A 
mob, aristocratic or democratic, is always villainous. Scalp- 
hunting, in its Protean guises, is still a favorite spott. It 
is instructive to observe a curious trait in human nature. 
Wrongdoing, viewed in perspective, through the subdued 
light of memory with its soft-toned, wistful reminiscence, is 
no lon^r wrongdoing. It is simply an excusable, a forgiv- 
able mistake: a mere foolish error or stray lapse. Hence 
it comes about that we forgive our ancestors, but we hound 
our brethren I The irrationality of it all ! The same person, 
Iw he teacher or judge or priest, who gleefully recites his 
sins of yesteryear without a blush of compunction or self- 
rebuke will persecute a subordinate for a similar offense be- 
cause, strange to say, the misdeed should have been per- 
petrated years ago! Crime, reminiscently viewed, is no 
longer crime: it is only regrettable folly. And the para- 
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doxical conclusion seems to be that detection, not wrong- 
doing, is the real offense. 

The inference is clear: Let the offender who commits a 
transgression at twelve o’clock set the moral alarm for 
seven ; by noon he will have been amply forgiven ! Only by 
some such device of evasion and concealment can the hapless 
fellow expect to escape the humiliation and punishment sure 
to be visited upon his victimized head by the moral ones. 
Let bygones be bygones is usually uttered too late. Men 
are very sympathetic — in retrospect. Why not? Vindic- 
tiveness has been appeased, a culprit has been punished, a 
straying fellow-human has been made a proper example of. 
What is more soul-satisfying than to crown one’s moral 
conduct with the shining assurances : “I’m so sorry. Poor 
fellow. He wasn’t really to blame, you know. Perhaps he 
couldn’t help it. Who knows?” In reminiscence we are all 
so humane, so considerate. When it is too late. 

For we are all incorrigibly moral, that is, self-approving 
and self-regarding, for our botched behavior, giving high- 
falutin reasons to our callous consciences. What shall we 
say of our undetected duplicities? What justification shall 
we offer of our lust-for-vengeance? How shall we ever ex- 
plain away the terrible truth that another’s torture moves 
us not — until it is too late? Perhap.-» we ought to condemn 
less and reminisce more. We might learn thereby to build 
us a more humane perspective. Strange, strange fact that 
crime, viewed remini‘<ccntly, is no longer crime, but only un- 
derstandable (and forgivable?) folly. Can’t we learn to 
crystallize into an immediately useful ethic the wisdom of 
reminiscence? Why not judge crime as folly? 

Suppose we did judge crime, major and minor, as types 
of folly? What kind of punishment would we mete out? 
Surely not the justice we now know' as vindictiveness. Our 
object would be psycho-therapeutic rather than punitive. 
We would honestly, and courageously, realize that a man’s 
a man for a’ that even when the beast in him has broken 
loose. We would view him as anthropologists do various 
unlike-minded human types. We would not survey the cul- 
prit as an alien species to be denominated. The Criminal 
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Class, a procedure that has the double demerit of being 
scientificaUy untenable and humanly unworthy. It is matter 
of common knowledge at least among the sophisticated that 
every society’s Criminal Class is not in prison but ram- 
pantly and successfully out of it. Why obscure facts by 
spurious nomenclatures? 

Must society continue the primitive ceremonial of wreak- 
ing its long suppressed wickedness upon a few scapegoats, 
immolated periodically as blood atonements for collective bad 
temper? The transmitted desire of men to make an “ex- 
ample” of someone is a brutal indulgence for which our 
ethics pay too high a price. The criminal is society’s sac- 
rifical offering to a god of wrath : that god of wrath is the 
personification of man’s vindictive impulses.* The English 
anthropologist, Frazer, supplies a wealth of evidence, lurid 
and illuminating, for this hypothesis. 

Every detected wrongdoer ought to be brought before an 
informal court composed of humane anthropologists, edu- 
cators, psycho-analysts, economists. Frank questionings 
asked in a sympathetic manner would surely reveal insights 
into human nature for the lack of which, thanks to our vin- 
dictively moral folk, so-called justice remains the hideous 
travesty it is today. As Judge Edward Parry says in his re- 
markable book, “The Law and the Poor”; 


To me it appears strange that, whilst in fvery other science 
the professors of it are making earnest efforts to place the results 
of their studies to the credit of mankind, the law seems more in- 
capable than theology of the march of time.” 


Tlie Law is the most perfect reflex of the conventionally- 
moral attitudes of a people! Word-juggling, advantage- 
taking, pcrsecution-by-cleverness, judging by scarlet-let- 
tering, disquieting formalism of procedure-these are not 
^e ways of tlie humanely civilized. When a wrongdoer feels 
^at you are anxious to get his point of view, to share his 
difficulties, to visuabze his temptations, to fathom his cha- 
otic inner life, which is a hot-bed of instinct and impulse 
(and no fault of his), when he feels that you are capabk of 
sympathetic pain—to borrow a deep phrase of Bertrand 
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Russell’s — ^he will utter himself truly, significantly, and 
speak startling truths. 

A true morality would begin by being unaffected and 
humane toward “wrongdoers”. The souls that suffer most 
intensely on this implacable earth arc those elemental crea- 
tures without guile or influence who cannot evade the law’s 
spiteful punishments sanctioned by our vindictively moral 
guardians of “law and order”. The instinct-driven crea- 
tures, whose blundering and hot and untutored impulses 
have made a sad mess of life, suffer for the rest of us. Vi- 
carious atonment is an old, old dirge, the threnody intoned 
by broken souls in broken bodies behind walls of grey where 
moral men entomb their fellows as an object-lesson to a 
Janus-faced world to learn to evade detection. 

But the greater criminals, at large in society’s high 
places, why do they move about so complaisantly, crafty 
preachers of good doctrine? AVhy do they in their tres- 
passes feel so secure? What special divinity shapes their 
ends? And always, in our make-believe society, a society 
in which pretense and duplicity rule the moral life, the still 
small voice of reason admonishes us: ‘Tis not wrongdoing 
the moral folk object to. 

‘Tis not lawlessness the moral folk condemn. *Ti8 not 
cunning’s iniquities these censors despise. Nay, not these 
familiar practices do the censors outlaw! Only bungling 
is hateful to thoir world at large. Do your duplicitous 
business skillfully: the worhl will applaud you. Do what- 
ever you please — only don’t botch it. And the moral ones 
will shout, “Well done”. Conventional morality U inher- 
ently disingenuous. As Freud powerfully asserts: 

“Wc can prove to society mathematically that its code of ethics 
has exacted more sacrifices than it is worth, and that its proced- 
ure rests neither on veracity nor wisdom." 

A magnificent utterance — if only the right people will 
listen to it! 
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OUR TAINTED ETHICS 
Part Three 


The most fruitful test of the expansion of morality is its 
attitude toward the numerous classes who have been looked 
down upon historically, as beneath contempt. What is our 
latter-day attitude toward the drunkard, the prostitute, the 
convict, the defective, the insane, the eccentric, the con- 
genitally incompetent? When we reflect upon history’s in- 
quisitor treatment of these classes, poignantly we realize 
the inadequacy of our ancient moralities, still regnant in 
our day. Whatever humane progress has been made in the 
understanding of these groups has been markedly away from 
Judgment-Day, i. e. theologic morality towaid Suspended- 
Judgment-Day, i. e. humanist morality. 

We know that individuals are victims of inherited pas- 
sions so rapacious that will-power — or the power of ex- 
pending one’s energy in equally passionate but less dan- 
gerous modes — has been impotent to interpose its vetoes. 
We know that instincts and impulses and habits are co- 
ercive forces of the first magnitude. We know that will- 
power is at best an inefficient instrument. We now realize 
that the mind’s conscious power is small; its unconscious 
tendencies all-powerful. 

We understand in a new and deeper sense, thanks to 
psycho-analytic research, that the process of inhibition is 
fraught with peril to the human incalculably beyand what 
he had ever imagined possible. We are beginning to un- 
derstand how far the tragedy of human existence is remedi- 
able, how far irremediable. We are beginning to under- 
stand man, more especially that baffled variant, moral man. 
If there were no other utility in psycho-analysis, there 
would be one surviving social utility of inestimable good to 
mankind. Psycho-analysis is the only branch of social science 
which makes a continuing and exhaustive appeal to conven- 
tional man’s intellectual honesty. Intellectualist psychol- 
ogy with its mock-austere array of generalizations and its 
unapplied, sterile formulae is pitiable, abnost contemptible, 
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in juxtaposition with the gripping, personally-oriented, 
probing theories of this latter-day medical psychology. 

Those who aspire to psychoanalytic insight must for- 
swear their darling prejudices and poetized shames. To 
see one’s self as one is, constitutes a fine achievement for 
self-deluding Homo — particularly if the unwelcome know- 
ledge makes one neither a pessimist nor a cynic nor yet a 
Salvationist. Unless — and not until — he abandons all his 
fixed attitudes, a man can not hope to become intellectually 
emancipated from his obsessive notions about himself and 
society and life-in-general. He must watch his conduct. 
He must study his motives. He should not he willing to give 
Aimself the benefit of the doubt — as his self-approving con- 
ventional-moral nature now teaches him falsely to do. To- 
ward himself ne should be merciless, as analyst, as auto- 
biographer. 

Broad-mindedness means resourcefulness; a fund of fruit- 
ful alternatives. Intellectual honesty is a method of ap- 
proach to reality. It is not a predetermined pose. Hence 
religious dogmas, philosophic finalities, sexual traditions, 
educational doctrinarism, personal bias, all become loosen- 
ed and rearranged and informalized, so to speak, by the 
solvent of intellectual honesty. In this sense, psycho-anal- 
ysis is a fresh experiment in thinking honestly, about 
‘‘sacred” and “forbidden” things. Prepossessions are light- 
ly held; insights arc the new guides; insights derived from 
ample first-hand observation of human material. Dr. Er- 
nest Jon^s expresses it sagely when he declares : 

“But a psycho-analytic conscience tends to be more unsparing 
in the criticism of its owner, as it is more sparing in that of 
others.*’ 

An admirable mating of science and humaneness ! 

We know that the whole tragedy of human existence is 
largely beyond individual control. How shall a being know 
« — there are no infallible signs — when to curb his ego and 
when to impose, that is, realize it? He must experiment. 
If he experiments, he will make mistakes. His mistakes will 
be called lapses from the moral standard. Whose moral 
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standard? Certainly not his own. He is still developing 
his code of behavior. We are learning to look upon a per- 
son of rigid morality as spiritually dead. Why punish or 
ostracise a youth whose splendid vitality impels him at many 
hazards to discover for himself life’s buried significance? 
What other inducement is there for continuing to live rich- 
ly, deeply, except the knowledge that life becomes pregnant 
with purpose only as one experiments with its amazing po- 
tentialities? 

The beginning of intelligent conduct is the desire to violate 
superimposed codes. To he as moral as our ancestors (and 
no more!) is to be as blind and bungling and uncreative. 
Morality evolves hy denying the validity of antecedent mor- 
alities. Hence the inevitable tendency of rationalist ethics 
to push the mind out of its old moorings into the wide pro- 
found of what may be significantly called supermorality. 
Supermorality is primarily interested in the expansion of 
human personality. 

Three types of thinkers represent the super-moral atti- 
tude to life. Psycho-analysts, playwrights, anthropologists. 
Will an analyst turn a syphilitic from his door because the 
latter has sinned? Will a dramatist hate his villain and 
dote on his hero? Will an anthropologist throw a moral fit 
because the human types he investigates, like the Chuck- 
checs or Kwakiutls or Negritoes, happen to support stan- 
dards of conduct strikingly unlike his own? The psycho- 
analytic doctor is superhuman — in his capacity as doctor. 
He probes causes calmly. He diagnoses impartially. He 
spends his talent on suggestion and analytic therapy: on 
counsels of wisdom. Suppose he turned priest and puritanic 
persecutor. What an incredible attitude for the experi- 
menter with life! So too the dramatist. He is a lover of 
life, philosophically so. His interest is boundless. He 
penetrates the depths of passion and without spite or malice, 
or personal moralist bias, reveals what he there sympathet- 
ically discovers. His business is in a real sense psycho- 
analytical. 

He too probes and diagnoses the ills that afflict man and 
he succeeds by compassionate appeal to our fund of com- 
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mon sense in making us, however reluctantly, realize the 
common ties that underlie our common humanity. Sup- 
pose the dramatist turned priest and rigid moralist? What 
would the consequences l)c — for good or evil? We should 
never behold anything profounder than melodrama! 

Melodrama is popular to the extent that it distorts the 
realistic truths concerning good and evil by a fake, that is, 
a romantic presentation of their white-and-black r61c in 
life. For melodrama neither uplifts nor enlightens nor 
diagnoses nor deeply probes the maladies that molest the 
human soul. . . .And the anthropology that is properly con- 
joined with psycho-analysis became an honest science only 
a few years ago when capable, disillusioned minds set to 
work to eradicate our vainglorious pride in our self-com- 
placent, and mythically-grounded, superiorities. The hy- 
perbolic tales mischievously retold by curious travelers to 
far countries, most of fhem thickly prejudiced priests — all 
morbidly moral men — were re-examined skeptically and 
critically. The result was a rejection of the stiffly moral 
attitude toward other groups and the adoption of the su- 
per-moral attitude; the humanist attitude, if you please. 
‘‘Superiority” and “inferiority” as moral epithets were 
wisely cast out as utterly misleading differentia. The 
larger view was substituted: the conduct of a group was to 
be judged, evaluated sympathetically, by ascertaining the 
group’s system of values. The American school of Franz 
Boas deserves a high credit for this scientific and humane 
conception of research among different-minded types. 

When we seek to understand folk in terms of their own 
familiar social psychology, we are behaving not only scien- 
tifically but also humanistically. Psycho-analysis happily 
re-affirms the wisdom and soundness of this approach to 
psychologic realities. Wc come not to judge haughtily, 
but only to appreciate wisely. Such an attitude is vastly 
different in its psychological, and therefore in its ethical, 
bearings from the conventionally snobbish “moral” view; 
from its acceptance there emerges a whole code of new and 
hberating values. This new code I term supermorality. Its 
differentia are a love of wisdom, an honest desire to under- 
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stand humans as they are, a scientific spirit of fellovrship, 
sympathy with pain, an experimental attitude toward life. 
A psycho-analytic philosophy of behavior. 

It is necessary to include a footnote on the ethics of loyal- 
ty before sumniarizin/r more adequately the nature and 
value of our unconventional code of ethics, alluded to as 
super-morality. Super-morality can’t afford to endorse 
the narrow loyalties of men. That concession would devital- 
ize it. It is not difficult to understand why exclusivism is 
a very human need. Man is not at home in the world-at 
lar^. He is torinentcdly ill at ease. Only by losing him- 
self in a herd does he contrive to enjoy life: the hours filled 
with clamorous delights arc the hours when he “lives.” 

Marooned on the sullen shores of solitude, he experiences 
the pains of alonencss: his nerve fails him, his brain sags, 
his outlook grows bitter. Solitude' affrights man. For in 
solitude the mind is face to face with vastness; a vastness 
that is inscrutable and awe-inspiring. In the presence of such 
overwhelming forces, man does not feel quite at home! Loy- 
alism is the human discovery that togetherness is the first 
law of life. That necessitous law of social life is loaded with 
mischief. Not content with the easy co-minglings of worka- 
day life, man strengthens his grip on existence by building 
special loyalties which he proceeds to characterize as ex- 
clusive, unique, superior, different. For the integrity of 
these allegiances he will fight hard and passionately. Loyal- 
fies afford that expansion of self-importance which delights 
the envious heart of man. All intense loyalties a're caste- 
tainted, inevitably hostile to candor and truth. All intense 
loyalties are brazenly snobbish. People feel distinguished 
only when they are distinctive. Loyalty yields the thrill of 
self-importance; and is therefore indispensable to human 
development. 

The problem is one of intelligent limits. How much loyal- 
ty is good for character? How badly will an excess of loyal- 
ty blight character? Perhaps we can arrive at a reasonable 
delimitation. Common wisdom will ratify the following dis- 
criminations jr Loyalty is demoralizing when symbol is more 
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dear than thought. Loyalty is beneficial when the symbol is 
the changing emblem of thought. If a man finds that loyalty 
to an institution — fraternity, church, school, state, family — 
is so spontaneously passionate that any condemnation or 
criticism of its tenets evokes his impulsive opposition, he may 
as well recognize the fact that his loyalty is a superstition, 
immeasurably dangerous to freedom of thought and that ex- 
pansion of the human personality which all significant life 
should favor. From a rationalist standpoint, our test is 
perfectly fair. That’s why it may sound foolish to the zeal- 
ous loyalists who, for the sweet recompense of surety, will 
volunteer their whole-hearted, unquestioning allegiance. But 
the terrible penalty of partisanship is intellectual inadequacy 
and spiritual blindness. T.oyaltics thus fortified by priv- 
ileged security* remain impervious to reason’s entreaties. 

Hence the duty of rationalists to oppose the tyrannies of 
partial allegiances. Any loyalty that denies the utility of 
skepticism is bad. Loyalism approves and sanctifies the 
latent snobbishness in the human race, its struggle to achieve 
caste-consciousness. How shall we tame the passion for ex- 
clusiveness? None of the types of ethics we have thus far 
discussed is equal to the task of humanizing and rationalizing 
man’s conduct. There remains the ethics of humanism as a 
fruitful alternative. 

That society is most excellent which can boast the greatest 
number of critical thinkers. Paradoxical as it may appear 
at first blush, critical thinkers are the true humanists. Let 
the reader recall the greatest critical thinkers from Socrates 
to Freud and he will note the common denominator of 8en- 
iitivevess to life, more especially the life of understanding. 
And without the unflinching pursuit of wisdom, there can 
be no hope of amelioration. It is the critical thinkers, who 
in behalf of greater freedom and fuller life, courageously 
uncover the suffocating insincerities of the home, the clap- 
trap, rah-rah enthusiasms of the school, the fife-and-drum 
chauvinisms of the state, the misleading make-believe of the 
special camaraderie, the smug and sleek delusions of the 
church, the absurd pretences of the ego. |||. 

By deriding, analyzing, and wisely undermilu set|*<om- 
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placcncy, critical thinkers do effect an expansion in human 
sympathies. Such broadening of the sympathies, purchased 
at the cost of a few flimsy fool’s paradises lost, is the first 
requisite of humanist conduct. Humanism is the essence 
of that super-morality already alluded to. When, through 
the process of disillusion, a thinker arrives at the convic- 
tion that what humans above all other things need is an in- 
sight into their buried inner life — the life of sacred faiths, 
passionate prejudices, moral confusion, instinct’s vagaries, 
intellect’s illusions — and accompanying that conviction is 
the desire to pursue truth whither it may lead — such a 
thinker is ready to take the vow of the humanist. 

The humanist will know that his primary task is the an- 
alysis of conventional morality in all its forms, the reve- 
lations of its life-denying elements, the illufnination of its 
contradictions, its primitive origins, the futility of its taboos 
and inhibitions and pretences, the need of a creative moral- 
ity promising liberation and expansion to the too long- sup- 
pressed human personality. 

Brow-beating ethics inherited from thcologic days must 
be banished from the pulpit and the home and the state. 
If virtue l)e in truth superior to vice, it must establish its 
claim by the scientific method of demonstration and veri- 
fication in human affairs, not by the brute method of perse- 
cution. To the conventionally moral folk we may somewhat 
sharply say: Hom' dare you foist your sham superiorities 
upon those whoso unlike behavior you have wilfully and ignor- 
antly disqualified yourselves from judging sympathetically? 
By your original sin of ostracism and exclusion,* have you 
not, in malice, cut them off from your sympathies? 

Is there not an amazing impudence in the conduct of 
persons who believe they can succor and **redeem” those 
very humans whom they have in the moral premises con- 
demned and outlawed as inferiors? Who can doubt it longer: 
is there not in all stereotyped morality a certain inherent 
duplicity? Maximum glorification for oneself; Heaven; 
maximum damnification for the other fellow — for the out- 
catie: Hell! 

The humanist humbly assumes that the behavior of 
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“wrongdoers” is on the whole neither better nor worse than 
the behavior of the generality of mankind. Thus, sincerely 
dedicated to truth, he must renounce the whole pernicious 
code of conventionalized morality as essentially theatrical 
and melodramatic and duplicitous, the arch-foe of man’s 
true felicity. The humanist will not perpetuate the inhu- 
manity of sitting in superior judgment upon his erring fel- 
low-men. Like the anthropologist he will study various 
codes of conduct under varying traditional environments. 
Like the psycho-analyst he will probe the inner life of man 
patiently and sympathetically. He will understand what 
Prof. Boris Sidis means when he says: “The true education 
of life is the recognition of evil wherever it is met.” In 
behaving thus Jiumanely and analytically, the humanist will 
have accepted the philosophy of supermorality. For hum- 
anists are lovers of wisdom, friends of mankind, diagnosti- 
cians of disease, healers of broken souls. But especially 
lovers of wisdom. “I cannot understand why Wisdom, 
which is, so to speak, the sediment of everyday experiences, 
should be denied admission among the acquisitions of know- 
ledge.” (Freud) 

Supermorality is the honest ethic of honest analysts. 
Under its inspiration, to paraphrase a subtle sentence of 
Bergson’s, the good life is transmuted into a piece of high 

Art. 

In his interesting book, “The Freudian Wish,” Prof. Holt 
concludes his analysis of human behavior with the dictum: 
“Ethics itf solely a question, as Epictetus so long ago said, 
of ^dealing wisely with the phenomena of existence’,” Wisely ! 
In that one momentous word is summed up the futility of 
conventional morality and the liberating promise of psycho- 
analytic morality.* 

* In regard to this analysis, G. Stanley Hall, America’s most 
realistic educational psychologist, wrote; 

*T read the article you kindly sent me, Our Tainted Ethics, 
with great pleasure and profit. I was glad to sec that it h^ 
appeared in The Psychoanalytic Review, the readers of which, 
I think, greatly need this larger point of view. 
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It seems to me that you hit off in a masterly literary way the 
problems that the ethics of the future now faces. But what a 
task and what a program to bring all this home to the modern 
consciousness ! 

But it seems to me we have in such writers as McDougall, 
Shand, Thorndike, Parker, and even Tead and the behaviorists, 
(well illustrated by Watson’s article in the December, 1921 
number of the Scientihc Monthly, which concerns itself, to be 
sure, only with babies), and many others, tentatives toward 
a more explicit and detailed new ethics which is little more pos- 
itive, and I wish, if you expand your article to a book, as you 
really ought to, you would have a third part evaluating this.” 
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It has been said: “Know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” 

In that grand platitude there is more sophistry than wis- 
dom. Knowing the truth is primarily an achievement of 
the intellect; being emancipated by the truth is essentially 
an achievement of the will . . . The intellect is here thought 
of as a mode of reasoning; the will is looked upon as a mode 
of acting. 

Freedom, like tyranny, lives by passion’s sway. Truth, 
like knowledge, lives by an analysis of passion’s sway. A 
man may know “the truth” by hearsay, by repetition, by 
analysis, even Ifv wisdom’s meditation, and yet he may lack 
the will, that is, the passionate incentive, to transmute knowl- 
edge into behavior. 

Conduct is essentially a rapid, impulsive, moody and fa- 
miliar reaction. But truth, that is, knowledge applied to 
life, is of slow, unsteady growth, tentative, rationalistic, 
complex and imposing, quite often unsuited to the frag- 
mentary and broken needs of the passing hour. There is a 
logic of thought and a logic of action. An eternal conflict 
exists between them. Truth and life are not congenial bed- 
fellows. 

Men know that war is hell ; why don’t they free themselves 
from the war lust? Men know that prostitution is a blight 
and a terror; why don’t they control themselves? Men 
know that competition is villainous. Why don’t they sup- 
plant it? Men know that child-labor is a shame and a be- 
trayal. Why don’t they abolish it? Men know that life 
is a serious business, agonized for, fretted over, conceived 
in pain and fear, costly, precious, the product of aeons of 
writhing labors — ^why do they light-heartedly sacrifice it to 
whim and expediency and chance and profit? Why do men 
hold life so cheap? 

Men know that fecundity is an evil and a blasphemy; 
why do they preach it? Men know that poverty is a curse, 
the negation of humaneness, the death of ambition, the ruin 
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of aspiration, the denial of all opportunity to develop, the 
hotbed of vice and enmity and strife and ignorance — why 
don’t they admit the truth and strive to eliminate poverty? 
Men know that equality before the law is a fiction and a 
lie ; why aren’t they free to change the fiction and to trans- 
mute the lie? Men know that they are selfish beasts, phys- 
ically and intellectually eager for unquestioned power over 
others whom they exploit and mercilessly use up at so much 
per hour — why don’t they use their knowledge to free them- 
selves from the wild passion for power? 

Men know these truths and a thousand others; does the 
truth make them free? Free to improve? Knowledge is 
easy of attainment; not so freedom. We are slaves by in- 
heritance. We are slaves by tradition. We are slaves by 
imitation. We arc slaves by instinct. We are slaves by 
compulsion. We are slaves by choice. 

After we shall have emancipated our minds from the bully- 
ing passions of sensuality — in itself a wonderful achieve- 
ment — we shall have before us the insoluble problem of 
emancipating our minds from the bullying passions of in- 
tellectuality. The thinker’s lot is not a happy one! 

The man who comes nearest to achieving freedom is he 
who understands the limitations of things; he must be so 
radically disillusioned about life’s values and possibilities 
that no passion, no dream, no hope, no accomplishment, po 
idea, no loyalty, can tyrannize over his reason and his judg- 
ment. Wisdom must pay dearly for its few precious superi- 
orities, 

Such a man would, to a great extent, be deprived of life’s 
emotional excitements and surprises and thrills and shocking 
experiences. He would become a sort of human god of in- 
sight, with feet planted on the earth, eyes intent upon 
human amelioration, mind preoccupied with problems and 
solutions and insights. He would be the philosopher, with- 
out passionate hobbies to ride. The world needs such dis- 
illusioned seers. 

How shall a thinker become a disillusioned seer? The 
whole answer may be summed up in one pregnant sentence: 
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He must learn to play with ideas. Playing with ideas is the 
best solvent for peccant humors — and peccant humors sat- 
urate our numerous passionate likes and dislikes. 

Our likes, no less than our dislikes, are either too morbid 
or offensively maudlin. To substitute intelligctice for “Tem- 
perament” is the method of subduing irresponsible passions. 
Our hobbies are too passionately ridden. 

It is not more historical accident that the land which has 
tolerated the greatest freedom has also produced the great- 
est Humorists and Wits. Great Kritain, or rather, England, 
the classic example of libertarianism (in a certain relative 
sense), has surpassed in tolerance all other European na- 
tions. Why? There arc many valid exj)la!iation8. 

From an intfllectualist j)oint of view, the most satisfac- 
tory reason is, perhaps, the love of play; among the great 
ones, perhaps, a genuine love of Fair Play. I am not re- 
ferring to a national trait: there really is no such thing; 
nor to an intuitive endowment: mere Anglo-Saxon vanity; 
nor to any cultural innate siijicriority : pure self-delusion; 
nor to any general maxim of behavior indigenous to Great 
Britain. 

I refer simply to the conspicuous fact that a wonderful 
choir of great men for centuries together sang the lofty 
theme of Intellectual Freedom and their song became pop- 
ular among the educated. If you analyze the Epic of Eng- 
lish Freedom, you will discover a care-free spirit of play- 
fulness, a love of turning ideas topsy-turvy, a delight in 
heresies, a ‘fine joy in nonconformism. 

“In England toleration has become an institution, and 
where Tory and Socialist, bishop and infidel, can all meet 
at the same dinner table and spend an agreeable week end 
together there is no need for defensive segregations.” Thus 
wrote the exuberant Mr. Wells several years ago. There 
is a measure of noteworthy truth in his dictum. Not for 
that reason need radicals look with anything but suspicion 
upon so sweeping a theory of mutual class tolerance, in an 
inexorably stratified society. 

This talent for playing with ideas is the quintessence of 
the philosophic spirit, the true basis of Tolerance. To be 
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sure, every nation of western Europe, including “effete” 
Spain, has contributed her geniuses of Intellectual Play. 
Only, to Great Britain falls the honor of having been mo'st 
prolific in her production of Great Wits. Isn’t the history 
of English Philosophy, that is, of English Philosophers, the 
story of wise men who knew the joys of playing with ideas? 

Next to England stands France in her grants of tolerance 
to thinkers, England and France have been the homes of 
the most brilliant and far-reaching radicalisms and human- 
itarianisms. Germany is the one groat nation which has 
exalted Pompousness to the rank of a virtue. The one classic 
example of achievement without playfulness is Deutschland. 
German professors, even more than American, lack a sense 
of humor. 

As Romain Rolland reminds us: 

"Intelligence of the mind is nothing without that of the heart. 
It is nothing also without good sense and humor — good sense 
which shows to every people and to every being their place in 
the universe — and humor which is the critic of misguided reason, 
the soldier who following the chariot to the Capitol reminds 
Caesar in his hour of triumph that he is bald. ..." 

Their desperate search for finalities, their fctichist at- 
tachment to systems and dogmas and symbols, are so many 
evidences of hcavymindedness. Heavymindedness is tlie 
malady of the scholar lost in thought. A scholar lost* in 
thought is really too bewildered to “see the joke.” The 
greater his bewilderment, the more stolid his seriousness, 
the more pathetically does he cling to “World Outlooks” 
that leave no standing room for Wit and Humor. 

It is interesting to note that the educational system of 
America, deeply imitative of the German system in so many 
of its vital features, reveals many of those tendencies toward 
self-complacency, heavymindedness, bureaucratic officialdom, 
professional pseudo-scientific erudition, which collectively 
have been aptly characterized as the prussianization of our 
educational enterprise. 

German savants don’t know the tonic delights of playing 
with ideas. 
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“Insolence still continues to impress the average German. The 
spirit of English scientific intercourse forms a highly pleasing 
contrast to the German habit. Take such writers as Mill and 
Darwin. They speak to the. reader as though be did them a 
favor by listening to them, and whenever they enter upon a con- 
troversy they do it in a manner which expresses respect and a 
desire for mutual understanding. The German scholar believes 
that it will detract from the respect due him if he does not as- 
sume a tone of condescension or overbearing censure. Examine 
the first scientific journal you may happen to pick up; even the 
smallest anonymous announcement breathes the air of infinite 
superiority.” 

Thus wrote Friedrich Paulsen some years ago. 

Dogmatism, intellectual tyranny, hierarcliic absolutism, 
thinking by authority — these arc the evil by-products of 
pompousness in scholars. 

Why is scholarship so top-heavy, so humorless?. . . 

The ultimate tragedy of truth lies in this historic fact: 
Truth, beginning as the emancipator, soon becomes ossi- 
fied into dogma. Hence, the history of freedom of thought 
is hardly more than the story of the shifting of inen^s allegi- 
ances from dogma to dogma. And dogma cannot make men 
genuinely free! 
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Persons with bellicose inclinations are apt to overlook the 
consideration that undue respect for authority is a form of 
cowardice, perhaps greater than cowardice displayed in war, 
inasmuch as it is moral cowardice. They overlook this because 
respect for authority involves no hindrance to efficiency in war. 
On the contrary, it promotes such efficiency by facilitating obe- 
dience.... Respect for authority is probably an outcome of the 
frame of ininck associated with a bellicose disposition, just as 
contempt for authority flourishes most in connection with the 
mentality of peace. 

Mathilde and Mathias Vaertino. 

("The Dominant Sex"). 


Mystery, awe, reverence, superstition — tliese are "moods" 
which affirm and perpetuate the sovereignty of things over man; 
these are man's greatest inhibitions ; but reason in its very consti- 
tution is the heroic affirmation of the present and potential 
mastery of man over things; and as such, it is the eternal truth 
of man. For man’s meaning and destiny — the only one which 
concerns us on this star — is to attain absolute empire over 
himself and the world, and in the most complete and uncondi- 
tional sense, to master Fate. To "be true to the earth", to use 
Nietzsche’s phrase, this is the highest possible thing — and it 
is possible. 

Eowm Muir, 
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The prevalence of grim humor, compounded of stupid, 
obscene jests and seemingly frivolous anecdote, attests 
weirdly to the human disinclination to realize to the depth 
the nature and inevitable consequences of one’s inhuman 
conduct. 

Read this excerpt as typical of the general situation at 
the front: “Then the whistle sounded again. This tiine 
twice. We adjusted our straps. Each man took a look at 
his neighbor’s equipment. I turned and shook hands with 
the fellows next to me. They were grinning, and I felt my 
own nerves a-quiver as we waited for the signal. And yet, 
in all their chatter there seemed to be an uvusually sharp 
note. 

“The jokes all had an edge to them. References to one 
another’s death were common, and good wishes for one 
another’s dismemberment excited only laughter. Just be- 
hind me I heard King express the hope that if he lost an arm 
or a leg he would at least get the ‘medaille militaire’ in ex- 
change. By way of comfort, his chum, Dowd, remarked 
that, whether he got the medal or not, he was very sure of 
getting a permit to beg on the street corners.” 

The more earnestly one reflects upon it the more deeply 
is one convinced that the power of self-conscious realization 
is very weak, one might almost say, defective in most hu- 
man beings. 

Suppose a soldier, after having fulfilled his dut} to “his” 
country, (and to his God) by having murdered a number 
of the enemy and liavlng assisted in the burning and devas- 
tation of the enemy’s country, were quietly to sit down and 
in the mood of an intellectually honest observer were to ask 
himself a few serious questions such as: 

After all, what in the world am I, concretely and specifi- 
cally, fighting for? In what sense is there an irreconcilable 
enmity between the other fellow and myself? In sober 
truth, haven’t we immeasurably more in common than war- 
lords and profit-seekers would have us believe? What im- 
pulses within my brain drove me to murder human beings 
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against no one of whom I could possibly mention the least 
grievance? 

Now, that the war is over, what particular contribution 
to the fulfillment of those so-called ideals, for the realization 
of which I was swiftly' and unthinkingly jammed into the 
war enterprise, am I called upon by my superior masters of 
destiny to make? Will the scheming diplomats call upon 
me or my kind to contribute our mite of intelligence to the 
solution of world problems? 

Mustn’t I now, that the war is presumably over, go back 
to the same old harassing and perplexing bread-and-butter 
problems? Has my bitter participation in the war brought 
me any greater security as a workingman or as a voter? 
Will not the political parties continue to juggle the finances 
and destinies if the nation without deigning to consult me 
in the matter? 

Come to think of it seriously, I want to know how in the 
world the outcome of the war has actually furthered those 
highfalutin ideals, those brass-band patriotisms which I, in 
my blindness, was taught to Mieve were the genuine objects 
of war? Besides, I mustn’t overlook the fact that, even if 
the ideals fought for were genuirie, there is no guarantee, 
after millions of us poor blind tools have been shattered to 
pieces, that the strategic manipulators of the fate of 
nations will find it either necessary or profitable to institute 
methods and devices making for the realization of any of 
the antebellum ideals. 

Has soldier boy ever reflected upon these simple truths 
enunciated by Norman Angell, the most enlightened public- 
ist in the English-speaking world : “Arc we, in blind obed- 
ience to primitive instint 1 and old prejudices, enslaved by 
the old catchwords and that curious indolence which makes 
the revision of old ideas unpleasant, to duplicate indefinitely 
on the political and economic side a condition from which 
we have liberated ourselves on the religious side? 

‘‘Are we to continue to struggle, as so many good men 
dozen centuries of Christendom — 
spilling oceans of blood, wasting mountains of treasure — 
to achieve what is at bottom a logical absurdity, to accom- 
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plish something which, when accomplished, can avail us 
nothing, and which, if it could avail us anything, would con- 
demn the nations of the world to never-ending bloodshed 
and the constant defeat of all those aims which men, in 
their sob^ hours, know to be alone worthy of sustained 
endeavor?” 

There are so many pains of disillusion which a soldiei 
sobered and returned to his reflective senses must bitterly 
experience ! 

How can he ever reconcile himself to the bloodthirsty 
past which his conscience and his whole mental outlook have 
been saturated with? 

How can he walk along in security, or thijjik in peace, or 
dream in serenity, when in his haunted brain a thousand 
cruelly biting suggestions and self-accusations and qualms 
of conscience dance like hideous nightmares, affording no 
peace, no cessation of tormenting doubt? 

Let us be fair to the deluded soldier boy. He doesn’t un- 
derstand. He never did understand. If the power to re- 
flect upon the consequences of instinctive conduct had been 
an integral part of his spiritual makeup, he never could 
have consented to make himself the junior partner in the 
relentness business of mechanized murder. 

One can imagine their torments of self-realization if, in 
the very thick of blood-lust and carnage, a handful of the 
more sensitiveminded of the irresponsible young assassins 
had paused just long enough to view with sympathy and 
fellow-pity the mutilated bodies of the dead and the dying. 
What an excruciating sense of pity, mingling with a morbid 
realization of the infernal horror of the whole primitive in- 
dulgence, would have seized and twisted the brains of the 
onlookers ! 

Thinking soldiers are (in the nature of the case) as rare 
as honest diplomats. 

All the more welcome, all the more inspiring, the confes- 
sion of a soldier-thinker whose piercing humaneness rescued 
the feeling man from the desecrations of the warrior. For 
every soldier needs must have a dual personality. One who 
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knew the torments of remorse indited this revelation of the 
warrior-soul as it pauses in its career of inhumanity to re- 
flect upon it^ own submerged humanity: 

"The dead face smiled up from the ground, and -the simple 
gentleness of this old man, so little formidable, so clearly a 
stranger to the lusts and passions w'hich we on the ‘Christian’ side 
liked to associate with the name of Turk, made its direct appeal 
to the normal instincts which war can silence only in the rushing 
hours of animal excitement. 

"I understood at length that that military discipline which 1 
had been proud to obey myself, and to impose on others, was 
the necessary condition of this criminal stupidity called war. Men 
can be got to shoot at other men with whom they have no quarrel 
only because t|jev have first b<‘cn taught to lay aside their own 
personality, their own judgment, their free choice between good 
and evil. They become automata which shoot at other automata 
as little conscious of what they do as the rifles in their hands." 

Soldiers mustn’t be permitted to think twice or to feel 
pity or to ask civilized questions or to doubt the sanctity . 
of their own devilish behavior. 

One of the profoiindest duties of the educator is the stimu- 
lation and wide-awakening and cultivation of depths of . 
realization. 

For realization, while an intellectual achievement (to a 
large degree), has its firmest roots in the moral, more ac- 
curately, the spiritual nature of man. Sympathy, fellow 
feeling, qpick visualization of consequences, are the healing 
streams that nurture and sustain and cleanse the moral man. 

Of course, we shall make precious little headway with the 
problem and technique of realization if we continue to 
preach and to practice those estranging provincialisms, 
those self-centered, poisonous patriotisms which today con- 
stitute the moral stock-in-trade of education. 

Professor Dewey made a very keen observation, worth 
while alluding to in this connection. He pointed out that 
before war, soldiers run wild in their patriot glorification of 
war as such; once in the tempestuous and fiendish midst of 
battle, instictively they shift their beautiful appreciation 
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from war to the ideals supposedly actuating them. What 
an interesting subconscious shift of realization I 
The duty of rationalists is clear enough. The soldier 
boy, long before he is threatened with the horrible discipline 
of war, must be baptized in the fires of realization — realiza- 
tion of the essential insincerity and desperate untruthful- 
ness of the war motive, realization of the duplicities of the 
war manipulators, realization of the inexpressible futility 
of the entire war enterprise, realization of the moral obloquy 
of consenting to perform in war time deeds so monstrously 
inhuman as to arouse his uttermost shame by mere contem- 
plation of them in peace time. 

The fundamental problem is the problem of realization. 

In the Atlantic Monthly (February, 19il6) there ap- 
peared a remarkable soldier confessional under the caption 
“A Radical’s Progress.” If the patriotic reader still clings 
to any fife-and drum conceptions of the glory of war, this 
truthful narrative of war’s indescribable fiendishness will 
help to disabuse his mind of its infantile delusions: 

"You ask what started me on my course of radical thinking. 
Two incidents; both from the Boer War. 

"The thin end of the wedge entered my mind from seeing an 
old Boer farmer bayoneted. I myself had killed a man before 
that. But this day, as I was riding along, I saw a sergeant order 
an infantryman — a West Kent man — to capture an old Boer who 
was making for a horse — his own, I fancy. 

"The man dropped out of the ranks and took after the Boer, 
who was an ‘Eighty-Oner,’ while-bearded, with black crepe on 
his hat; they never surrendered. 

" ‘Halt !’ yelled the Kent man. 

"The Boer kept on after the horse. 

" ‘Halt ! you old beggar !' yelled the Tommy again. 

"The Boer paid no heed. 

" ‘I’ll give you one more chance. Up with your hands !' 

"The Boer kept on. 

"I saw the West Kent man take the step for the bayoneting — 
a purely mechanical motion. The old man reached round and 
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gri{>ped the blade tightly with both hands. The Tommy gave it 
a twist. All the Boer's fingers dropped off. The Tommy drew 
bis blade out of the two bleeding stumps and stabbed the old 
man to the heart. The Boer fell dead. 

"Then the Kent man unfixed his bayonet, wiped the blood off 
on his sleeve, fixed it again, and fell back into his place in the 
column. 

" ‘You beast !’ thought I, and waited for him to pass me expect* 
ing him to have the face of a fiend. 

"As he came near, he turned his head my way and I got a good 
look at him. It was a worse shock than the sight of him killing 
the Boer. 

"In his face was everything that m.anhood holds best. He was 
a fine-looking ft41ow — a man of character 

"Two days before I had killed a man myself. It was in a 
skirmish. My regimental chum sang out at me, 'Step right !’ I did 
so instinctively, and this fellow lunged past me, and fell with the 
force of his missed blow. I brought down the butt of my rifle on 
his skull and crushed it, as one breaks an egg. 

"All the rest of the day I vomited at intervals. Once I cried. 
I could not eat. Two days earlier hud come a letter from my 
mother asking me not to take life if I could help it. . . . It wasn't 
the letter. It was the physical shock of seeing a man's brains 
beaten in like jelly. I made up my mind then and there that I had 
had enough of patriotism." 

If soldier-boy, driven to self-interrogation by a tormented 
conscience, dared to look into tlie mirror of his own be- 
spattered *soul, the hideous realization and revelation of the 
truth aboiit rear, merciles.s and dehumanizing, would 
threaten his sanity. I suppo.se that’s why he instinctively 
never asks himself moral questions about his heinous offenses 
against humanity. 

The cultivation of a sensitive individual conscience, which 
means the development of personal responsibility for one’s 
conduct, promises to be a more effective inhibition of the 
impulses leading up to and arising from war-madness than 
any other, psychologically, that one can think of. 

We mustn’t overlook the psychologically important fact 
that the majority of human beings (in a certain sense, aU 
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human beings) are fundamentally victims of moral codes. 
We are all habitually moral in the sense that a melodramatic 
realization of shame and its consequences does at least tend 
to thwart some of our baser impulses. 

Taking our clue from this spiritualizing fact, we ought 
to burn into the consciousness of average men (including 
our humble selves), the ethic of personal responsibility for 
one’s conduct, the ethic of self-realization. 

Once the potential soldier can be weaned from the succor 
afforded by the state (the pap of moral irresponsibility), 
the whole ethical attitude of subordinate citizens will be in 
the process of change for the better. 

The ultimate terrifying question is thisi: How many 
more centuries will elapse before Mr. Average Man will have 
learned to bestow upon himself the respect which he now 
lavishes upon his so-called superiors? 
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Undoubledlj, if wc were capable of qaick sympathies for 
erery unfortunate human crushed in the blind struggle for 
mere existence, wc should certainly thereby unman ourselves 
for the rugged business of daily drudgery. Callousness 
preserves the mind from lunacy. 

If a soldier in the act of firing stopped short and allowed 
his brain to feel compassion for the comrade “across the 
border,” can you describe the reeling thoughts hotly surg- 
ing and wildly leaping from nerve to nerve in his obsessed 
mind? But soldiers do not think, and dare not feel. Theirs 
but to do and die: so the fatalistic sequence runs. 

The coercive “state” is very good to its soldiers. It re- 
lieves them of the crushing burden of thinking and feeling. 
How so? By the historic device of veiling (cold-blooded) 
reality in mystic symbols. Civilization, God, Humanity, 
Justice, Fatherland. . . are a few of the most hackneyed 
catch shibboleths that hypnotize man’s pitiful reason and 
hold his ignorant emotions of fear and pride literally spell- 
bound. If we could only, in an emotional crisis more espe- 
cially, remember steadfastlv that Abstractions are the 
sources of our illusions, and that Concretizations arc the 
sources of our disillusions, we should play the dupe less fre- 
quently. Tliink specific ally, and the coercive state cannot 
capture your soul. 

The coascripted individual need no longer feel responsible 
for his murderous acts. The irresponsible State will glad- 
ly l>rar the brunt of that consecrated indulgence. By de- 
veloping a mystic diction of fine-sounding .symbols, the State 
establishes its code of glory among its uncritical soldiery. 
Endle.s.s repetition induces the automatism of loyalty. 

Automatism is the very nihilation of 83nmpathy, That is 
precisely what militarism seeks to accomplish — a glorified 
calloufnesi. 

If these deluded ones, cut-throats in soldiers’ uniform, 
dared, only dared, for one terrible moment, to review their 
crazy conduct, the hot-blooded indecencies of war — the 
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maimings, the killings, the crimson carnage of shame trail- 
ing after their lustful feet — could they live on? Dare sol- 
diers, 80 recently warm-hearted human beings, feel any real 
sympathy for their victims, real and unknown? Or is the 
mind too fragile a mechanism for so rasping a strain? 

In her graphic drama, “Across the Border,” Mrs. Dix 
makes the poor, deluded young soldier go crazy after his 
realization of what he had, in hot-blooded blindness, per- 
petrated, How much realization arc common mortals cap- 
able of? 

We humans cannot face the dire consequences of our wan- 
ton acts of wickedness. We haven’t the moral or intellectual 
resourcefulness to meet and resolve the bewilderments of life 
(and death) sanely, wisely. , 

How can we make soldiers realize that the Coercive State 
is employing them as it would professional murderers? 
There may be — there often is — a pool of genuine sentiment 
in the heart of the soldier, fired by the gorgeous mythology 
of statecraft; but in the wily heart of the “State,” what 
faded sincerities lie rotting there? 

Skillfully exploiting the religion of vainglorious self-re- 
gard, the repressive State has intimidated most of us into 
accepting its disreputable conception of the function and 
uses of Courage and Cowardice. Why are we so pathetically 
worried by the enemy’s allusion to our self-willed secession 
as Cowardice? How shall we teach young men to break 
the magic spell of that hypnotizing epithet? Why the par- 
alyzing potency of that word? 

Hint to the wise : If you envisage an odious epithet long 
enough, and look it “square in the eye,” so to speak, you 
will counteract its hypnosis ! Hissing by-words melt into 
impotent wrath when they collide with fearless common 
sense. That little word, “coward”, frightens us too much. 
Talk about Cowardice! What does the whole “Science” 
of war mean when reduced to its plainest terms? What else 
can the technique of war be but the scheming for dis\onor- 
able advantages? What else does that vicious motto imply, 
“All’s fair in war?” It were more honorable to assert that 
nothing* t fair in War! 
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You read of the marvelous militarism of the Prussian soI< 
diery«and what do vou find that heroism to consist in? A 
shameful assault upon defenseless towns in Belgium and 
France! You read of the disciplined bravery of the Czar- 
men and what noble heroism is recounted of them? A brutal 
attack upon a handful of ill-equipped Austrians ! Why, of 
all the disreputable and foul-smelling cowardices, the hero- 
isms of war are the most dishonorable. 

We speak of strategy. What’s that but a cold-blooded 
plotting for dishonorable advantages? Are armies fair to 
one another? Are they in the mood for fair play? Vile 
scheming, spying, plotting, ruthless advantage-taking, mer- 
ciless assaults, savage strategies, hunting and trapping and 
flaving. . . . 0! inspiring heroisms, what fitting tribute 

shall poet nn3 statesman embroider upon thy indecent 
cerement? 

Half-crazed Youths — boys who have hardly cul their 
wisdom teeth — arc shamelessly lied to and bullied into glor- 
ifying conduct the like of which they would never dare to 
confess to their God on Judgment Day. There is a kind of 
heroism that is jiot so much heroism as emotional drunken- 
ness, madman’s irrationality, an intellectual spree, a de- 
bauch of the primitive instincts. 

Is love of death a virtue? Is reckless disregard of life a 
virtue? Is murderous delight a virtue? Is physical brav- 
ery the sum and substance of all the virtues? What of the 
disquieting fact that the physically brave are so often the 
intellectuajly and spiritually bankrupt? Is the pugilist the 
apotheosis of courage in a world that pretends to a high 
degree of civilization? 

May not a man be a fearless fighter in the hundred years* 
war of ideas and yet be physically insignificant? Shall he 
be written down as coward? What of the blighting intel- 
lectual and moral cowardice that keeps a nation of phys- 
ically brave citizens in superstitious fear of salaried su- 
periors? Why do the %rave** submit to the outrageous 
tyrannies of ante-bellum and posf-bellum eras? 

Isn’t fife-and-drum bravery a little heady? Isn’t em- 
battled courage, often, no doubt, beautifully dare-devil and 
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awe-’inspiring, nowadays mechanized to the n’th degree, 
often sheer instinctive fear or ignorance of consequence, too 
flustered to act premeditatively? Are not average men most 
courageous when they fail to count the costs and the con- 
sequences? Isn’t bravery too often the show-off virtue of 
flattered subordinates utterly helpless in a predicament? 

What of the courage that is too wise to be brave at so 
disproportionate a cost as melodramatic heroism usually 
entails? What relation has man’s heroism to the inborn 
theatricalism of crude, unreflective egotism? Does civili- 
zation flourish and expand by dint of the melodramatic 
heroisms praised for a day (by the stay-behinds) and for- 
gotten, sadly enough, forever after? Why does calm 
thought oppose and suspect familiar hectic heroisms? 

Suppose soldiers turned their coloratura braveries to the 
service of the Proletariat in its useful and world-improving 
struggle against the Capitalists; — those shrewd exploiters 
of common heroism so long as it serves their unheroic pur- 
poses. Wdbld their high courage, newly dedicated, be 
praised in rhyme and in marble? It would not. And why 
not? The critical-minded need not be enlightened as to the 
whys and wherefores. 

The plutocracy is naturally interested in those acts of 
heroism that either exalt its power and prestige at home 
and abroad, or that tend to diminish the power and prestige 
of its opponent, the rising proletariat. The brilliant hero- 
isms that frustrate or bridle capitalism’s aims are not made 
the subject of laudation at rich men’s banquetings. No, sir! 

It is important to understand that another’s act is deemed 
courageous when in some not too obscure manner it furthers 
“our” purpose. If a fellow happens to have the good sense 
to refuse to sacrifice himself blindly to the unanalyzed 
conscript-call of a panic-stricken mob, he is unceremonious- 
ly alluded to as a “quitter”, “coward”, “woman”, — or phil- 
osopher. People in a panic have scant respect for con- 
science or wisdom or self-will. 

Courage is a virtue, vastly useful in every way, when it 
is purposive and reflectively self-willed. The most usefully 
courageous men on earth have always been the Great 
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Thinkers. Their heroism is continuous, purposive and cu- 
mulative; all the generations are benefited by their intel- 
lectual and spiritual self-sacrifices. The profoundest cour- 
age may be known by its contributions to our knowledge of 
how t6 control the only beast that man has thus far lament- 
ably failed to control: himself. 

No virtue is sufficient unto itself. Reckless bravery is 
less a virtue than a species of uncontrollable folly. Men who 
have the courage to drop bombs from a safe height on a 
village of peacefuK innocent men, women and children, are 
peculiarly courageous! Shall we extol their eccentric 
bravery ? 

How damnably unworthy is the tribal patriotism that 
screeches: “I wouldn’t hesitate a moment to give my life 
for my country, right or wrong.” Does that significant in- 
clusion, “I shouldn’t hesitate a moment”, hint at the large 
philosophic truth lliat he who hesitates and reflects will not 
go to war.^ la thinking at odds with the pretencea of 
chauvinism? # 

Which shall we evaluate as finer for the race’s welfare; 
Reflection or Intoxication? And if w'c find that the man 
given to reflection is called, in a crisis, coward, while the 
fellow given to intoxicating himself, though it be emotion- 
ally, is called brave, need w«‘ who unflorstand be so ashamed 
of the company of sober self-analytic comrades? When 
men are sober, they tend to be less brave but a heap more 
useful. 

Let us decide to develop a sober, sensitive civilization even 
if it affords fewer opportunities for theatrical heroisms, 
for the evanescent realisms of the melodrama. 

There is a t 3 'pe of courage that is sheer animal ferocity. 
There is a type of cowardice that is the essence of wisdom. 
Perhaps our world, as we know and experience it, has abun- 
dant need of the courage that is the overflow of uncontrol- 
lable animalism, and of the cowardice that is the by-product 
of wisdom. A strange universe. Most strange! 
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While on the subject of cowardice, it is interesting to take 
note of the flagrant moral contradictions inextricably rooted 
in the war situation. 

Soldiers are usually lauded for bravery, and humiliated, 
even shot, for cowardice. Very few soldiers are physical 
cowards. They don’t know how to be. The mechanics of 
the situation do not promote that kind of self-indulgence. 

Interestingly enough, viewed morally^ any act which con- 
duces to victory or to the hope of victory is praised and 
approved as soldierly, that is, as heroic. 

What are some of the great heroic acts? The dropping 
of bombs on helpless non-combatants; the sinking of un- 
protected vessels; spying, stealing information, tampering 
with the mails, prying into secrets ; starving an enemy nation 
by rigorous blockade ; outraging women, and while the war 
passion rages, even massacring children; slyly waiting for 
the opportunity to strike unfair blows ; scheming by means 
of every foul and underhanded treachery to starve or brut- 
alize or, if necessary, even exterminate the so-called enemy 
— why multiply illustrations? 

The very life-cord of the war business is mean advan- 
tage-taking. 

One who knew, James Norman Hall, author of “Kitchen- 
er’s Mob,” reports a melodramatic incident that luridly de- 
picts the play of sub-human ethics in the war situation : 

“They knew also that men become so utterly weary of living 
in ditches, living in holes, like rats, that they are willing to 
take big risks, when moving in or out of the trenches, for the 
pure joy of getting out on top of the ground. Many a night, 
when we were moving up for our week in the first-line trenches, 
or back for our week in reserve, we heard the far-off rattle of 
machine guns, and in an instant the bullets would be sip-sipping 
all around ns. 

“There was no need for the quick word of command. If there 
were a communication trench, we all made a dive for it at once. 
If there were no friendly cover at hand, we fell face down, in 
ditches, in shell holes, in any place which offered a little protec- 
tion from that terrible hail of lead. Many of our men were 
killed and wounded nightly by machine-gun fire, usually because 
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they were too atterlj we«rj to be ceotloiii* And, doobtleM, 
we did M much damage with oor own gnna. 

"It seemed to be horrible, something like murder, that ad- 
vantage mvist be taken of these opportunities. But it was war, 
and, fortunately, we rarely knew, nor did the German gunners, 
what damage was done daring those summer nights of ‘calm 
along the entire front.'" 

No tactic is too savage, no advantage is too contemp- 
tible, no scheme is too uncivilized, no means too degrading 
for the unspeakably filthy and dehumanizing pursuit of 
“victory.” 

Poison gases, wire entanglements, wholesale indiscrimin- 
ate slaughtering, diabolical devices for driving men insane — 
the most lurid and grotesquely hideous imagination of the 
crudest of the primitives could not conceivably match in 
rank ingenuity the crazy exploits of the poor little soldier 
boy, driven irrational by the agonizing exigencies of mech- 
anized warfare. * 

Why should we who know the truth continue to spout 
patriotic bombast about the morale of army discipline? 
Soldiers may find it necessary to hug the delusion that they 
are conducting themselves like heroic men. We know that 
they are not. Whatever bravery they manifest is the im- 
pulsive manoeuvering of the wild animal instinct of self- 
preservation, made doubly ferocious by excess innate 
pugnacity. 

Every 'other manifestation of their irrational conduct is, 
and perforce, must be, immoral and inhuman, and in a fun- 
damental sense cowardly, in the very adequate sense that it 
is motivated by a desire for sneak advantages which, even 
if practised under our modem regime of semi-civilized peace, 
would arouse the moral wrath of the whole population. 

Why must we continue to lie about war’s heroisms? 

Are murderers sublimely heroic? A few startling ver- 
dicts on war morabty, conned from very reliable texts, will 
disillusion the most sentimental “idealists.” 

A British officer confesses that — 
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“Soldiers as a class are men who have disregarded the civil 
standard of morality altogether. They simply ignore it. It is, 
no donbt, why civilians fight shy of them. In the game of life 
they do not play the same rules, and the consequence is a good 
deal of misunderstanding, until, finally, the civilian says he will 
not play with Tommy any more. 

“In soldiers’ eyes, lying, theft, drunkenness, bad language, 
etc., are not evils at all. They steal like jackdaws. As to 
language, I used to think the language of a merchant ship’s 
forecastle pretty bad, but the language of Tommies, in point of 
profanity and in point of obscenity, beats it hollow. 'This de- 
partment is a specialty of his. 

“Lying he treats with the same large charity. To lie like a 
trooper is quite a sound metaphor. lie invents all sorts of 
elaborate lies for the mere pleasure of inventing them. Looting, 
again, is one of his preferred jobs, not merely lo(?ting for profit, 
but looting for the sheer fun of the destruction.” 

Morlae, in his gripping essays on “A Soldier of the 
Legion,” somewhere writes: 

“Of the Legion, I can tell you at first-hand. It is a story of 
adventures, of criminals, of fugitives from justice. Some of 
them are drunkards, some thieves and some with the mark of 
Cain upon them find others to keej) them company. They are 
men I know the worst of. And yet I am proud of them — proud 
of having been one of them; very proud of having commanded 
some of them. 

“It is all natural enough. Most men who have come to know 
them as I have would feel as I do. You must reckon the good 
with the evil. You must rcmcrahcr their comradeship, their 
esprit-de-corps, their pathetic eagerness to serve France, the 
sole country which has offered them asylum ...” 

Little surprise that Brutalism, deranging the reason, be- 
gets its coarse justifications in fcursonio “philosophies” 
of Might, philosophies of Blood and Iron, philosophies of 
the Mailed Fist. 

Savages can quote authoritative texts to prove the sanity 
of their unholy purposes. As a German warlord scriptur- 
alized it : 

“A Perpetual peace,” declared the Field Marshall, “is a dream, 
and not even a beautiful dream. War is one of the elements 
of order in the world, established by God. The noblest virtues 
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of men are developed therein. Without war, the world would 
degenerate and disappear in a morass of materialism," 

Some humorless people still feel creepy about believing 
Shaw’s perfect characterizAtioii of the .soldier released from 
brutality’s irksome bonda^je and rc-enlistcd in civilization’i 
steadfast pursuits. Rut Shaw is recording the obvious truth 
when he tells us that: 

"For permnnent work the soldier is worse than useless; his 
whole training tends to make, him a weakling. He has the 
easiest of lives; he has no freedom and no responsihility. lie 
is, politically and soeially, a ehild, punished like a child, dressed 
prettily and washed and eomlied like a ehild, excused for out- 
breaks of naughtiness like a ehihl, forbidden to marry like a 
child, and call'd ‘'Tommy” like a ehild. He has no real work 
to keej) him from going mad, exeept housemaid’s work." 

One of the cleverest satires I have ever })ad the pleasure 
of reading was quoted in one of Norman Angell’s books. 
This brilliant caricature of war morality Avas written at the 
time of the Boer war by a lively ironist and printed in the 
Manchester Guardian. It runs as follows: 

"Still, man’s moral nature cannot, 1 admit, live by war alone; 
nor do I say w'itii some that pi'acc is wholly bad. Even amid 
the horrors of peace you will find little shoots of character fed 
by the gentle and timely rains of plague and famine, tempest 
and fire; simple lessons of patieme and courage in the school 
of typhus, gout and .stone, not oratorios, pcrh.aps, hut homc.ly 
anthems and rude hymns played on knife and probe in the long 
winter nights. Far from me to 'sin our mercies,’ or to call mere 
twilight dark. 

"Yet dark it may become, bir remember that even these poor 
makeshift schools of character, these second-bests, these halting 
substitutes for war — remember that the efliciency of every one 
of them, be it hunger, accident, ignorance, sickness or pain, if 
menaced by the intolerable strain of its struggles with secular 
doctors, plumbers, inventors, schoolmasters and policemen. 

"Every year thousands who would have been braced and 
steeled by manly tussles with smallpox or diphtlicria arc robbed of 
that blessing by the great changes made fn our drains. Every 
year thousands of women and children must go their way be- 
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reft of the rich splritoal experience of the widow and the 
orphan.” 

The pathos of war insanity never was so harrowingly re- 
vealed as in the simultaneous conversion to FoUy and 
Wickedness of a brood of “Intellectuals” — English, German 
and French — ^who at the outbreak of the war committed 
what we may term moral^hari-kari. It is useless to repeat 
what every well-informed person knows by heart. However, 
one conspicuous case, that of a distraught Socialist, de- 
serves dishonorable mention. 

Sheer lunacy rarely knew a more competent exponent 
than it discovered in the mad person of one Robert Blatch- 
ford. One of his most notorious fulminations reads as 
follow: 

"Always go one better. ... If we can make a gas as deadly, 
a gas still more lethal and horrible, I say it is our duty to our 
soldiers to make as much of it as wc can and to use it upon 
the brutal dastards opposed to us without remorse or pity." 

Lunacy begets a logic of its omi. To be sure ! When a 
German committed murder, it was Murder! When a British 
emulated his malignant adversary and retaliated by com- 
mitting more exquisite murder, that (my good sirs) was 
Moral Indignation. 

From an English Liberal we gather this eloquent evidence 
of the potency of the Two-Power Ethic of Combat: 

"When the first Zeppelins appeared in England, and children 
were killed, the English press quite sincerely described the act 
as murder of the vilest kind. . . . And yet, within a few weeks, 
English and French officers were killing women and children 
with bombs thrown from airplanes; the German press was re- 
cording the numbers of the slain, and the English press in some 
cases was publishing the reports. ..." 

Do soldiers realize exactly what they are expected to do? 
Do soldiers realize what they actually do? 

The problem of realization is of the first importance. One 
intelligent soldier writes: 
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*‘How we cheered at the first faint somid, which was to be- 
come so deafening, so terrible to us later! For we were like 
the others who had gone that way. We were boys. Wc knew 
nothing of war; we thought it most be something adventurous 
and fine, something to make the blood leap and ^e heart sing. 
We marched through the quiet village and down the poplar- 
lined road, surprised, almost disappointed, to see the w^-kept 
houses and the pleasant, level fields, green with spring crops. 
Wc really had hoped to see everything in ruins.'* 

Another soldier confesses: 

“I think we moved forward simply from habit. With me, it 
was like a dream as we went on, ever on. Here and there men 
dropped, the ranks closing automatically. Of a sudden, our 
own fire curtain lifted. . . . 

"Then the spring gives, and the great horror masters me, for 
f have fired straight into a living face. Murderer! Murderer! 
You have shot the only son of his mother dead. Thou art thy 
brother’s murderer 

*'I take a hold on myself. I pull myself together. A mur- 
derer ? 

"Folly! A spook. 

"You arc a soldier. ♦ 

"Soldiers cease to be human beings. The fatherland is at 
stake. 

"And, without turning a hair, I take aim at the enemy. If 
you miss him, he will get you. 

" ’Got him ! In the middle of the chest.’ " 

Thus jrrites Wilhelm Lainzus in *‘Thc Human Slaughter 
House”. 
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HUMAN NATURE IN THE CONCRETE 


What is it? 

Can it be radically changed? 

The Human Complex 

Instinct Emotion Impulse 

Habit Automatism Custom 

Intelligence Selection Judgment 

Interests Rational Choice 

1) Personal 1) Individual 

2) Social 2) Collective 

Somewhat simplified, Human Nature, on its psychologic 
side, embodies the interplay and compromise Instinct and 
Intelligence ; on its sociologic side, it embodies the conflict 
and interaction of Cnstom and Rational Choice. 

Instinct is bound up with impulse and emotion. 

Habit is bound up with custom and automatism. 

Intelligence is bound up with judgment and selection. 

Interests are bound up with rational choice and ideals. 

As ameliorators of the common destiny, our problem Is 
to decide which of the factors enumerated in the diagram 
analysis are hardly modifiable, which more easily modifiable. 
The theory of evolution assures man that even the most 
deep-seated elements in his human nature must have gone 
through long periods of infinitely small variabilities in order 
to be suitably adjusted to environmental needs. A kind of 
loose, unstable rigidity underlies the very firmest’of man’s 
characteristics. 

Instincts persist, but their intensities vary, their direction 
and expression are largely modifiable. Habits may be up- 
rooted by instruction. They arc replaceable by “better” 
adaptations. Customs change slowly. They may change 
more rapidly. A philosophy of insights (i. e. of Disillusion- 
ment) may teach us to reject without serious ado a whole 
heap of stale customs. Intelligence, tending toward rout- 
inism and fixity may be jolted into revaluations by the driv- 
ing force of criticism. Interests, essentially conservative 
and self-perpetuating, are subject to the sweeps of change: 
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change in ideals ; change in group-correlation, change in in* 
ventions and in ingenuities. 

Before vve can estimate the efficiency of any suggested 
changes of “human nature”, we must be clear about certain 
points. In the world as we find it, what specific human ele- 
ments are most often caHed upon for social service? In- 
stinct, impulse, habif, custom, intelligence, selection, ego- 
tism or altruism? To be sure, all the elements in varying 
degrees and combinations are necessary to the finished social 
life. The point is, can we leave some elements comparatively 
unmodified and yet hope for a very substantial “progress” 
to be achieved by the modification of the other elements? I 
believe so. Instincts survive, little altered in intensity, not 
because they numodifiahJc but lx‘cause conditions of co- 
existence beyond the control of man require the intense 
continuance of the primal instincts. The instincts may be 
mad; if so, there is a method in their madness. Have we 
any doubt about our ability to change habits, customs, the 
range of intelligence, the nature of interests? 

Thf‘ doctrine of the changelessness of human nature is 
the defen.se of the privileged conservative, fretful and fear- 
ful, lest radical change de))rive him and his tribe of special 
prerogatives. All the practically-important elements in 
human nature can be deeply reformed cither by the indiv- 
idual himself or by the collectivity. Two specific instances 
of remarkable changes in “human nature”, exploited with 
signal success by Norman Angell, are the disappearance 
from the <‘ci\ilized” code of honor of the duel as a method 
of confuting personal indignity; and the di.sappcarance, to 
a great extent, of The I’actic of Coercion ns the Stated 
way of imposing religious Ix'Iiefs upon intractables. 

Human nature has changed! We no longer'. 

(1) eat one another (in the flesh!). 

(2) bury parents alive. 

(3) expose children to the murderous cold. 

(4) burn witches. 

(fi) burn heretics. 

(6) take religion superstitiously. 

(7) practise Suttee. 

(8) sanctify sexual servility in woman. 
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(9) approve of wife^beating. 

(10) approve of body-slavery. 

(11) justify prostitution. 

(12) fear Nature's phenomena. 

(18) praise gladiatorial arenas, pugilisms, duels, feuds and 
insane asylums. 

(14) believe in Hell or Heaven or God or Satan. 

(15) take Christianity seriously. 

(16) dignify drunkenness in "high" places. 

(17) worship the warrior-hero as intensely as was our an- 
cient bad habit. 

(18) take our own stupidities so pompously. 

(19) brand a scarlet letter upon the brow of the adulterer. 

(20) think of law and justice as having any vital relation to 
one another. 

(21) believe that priests are holy or rulers saperior or elders 
wise or parents tender. 

(22) feel that sex love is shameful or the body impure. 

(28) look upon criticism as a violation of good manners. 

(24) think of life as something to repress and deny. 

(25) take our morals too sanctimoniously! 

It is baffling to realize that in spite of these wonderfully 
wholesome changes, human nature still remains so incorrig- 
ibly inhuman! 



THE EVOLUTION OF SINCERITY 


Insinceritj is Fear’s attractive disguise. Insincerity is 
a shock absorber. The insincere person is driven to his 
insincerity by the fear of pain. The pain may be a loss of 
income or a degradation of place. In either event, the loss 
has inflicted the disquieting pain of humiliation. Insincer- 
ity is the graceful mode of evading such humiliation. Be- 
cause Profit and Prestige arc the co-emperors of man’s 
destiny among competitive fellows, Insincerity has come into 
the realm as a mitigator of harsh decrees. 

What social forces still prevalent put so high a premium 
on insincerity? The most fruitful source of insincerity is 
the confounding of God’s business with Man’s Wherever 
priests rule, there insincerity is rampant; and must be so. 
When you pretend to be carrying out a god’s purposes, 
your pretense will be accepted as net sincerity while your 
deeds are manifestly good. So soon as your deeds are man- 
ifestly evil, your pretense will be appraised as gross in- 
sincerity. In a pinch, man saves his god and damns his fel- 
low man. Ergo, to rescue sincerity, abolish Man’s God. 
The affectation of supra-human wisdom or virtue is a dan- 
gerous pretense. The credulous too easily become the dupes 
of poseurs. Charlatans arc not slow to apprehend the ad- 
vantages inherent in pretense. “God” has been the profit- 
able prop of gay religious deceivers. 

Supra-human intervention so often clashes with intra- 
human intention that no one is wise enough to know what 
is God’s and what is Man’s. The sanest course for reason- 
able men to follow is the clear separation of Divine and 
Human. What is so-called Divine we leave to the Powers 
beyond Man. What is distinctively Human we leave to the 
Powers Within Man. God has his work cut out for him. Man 
it similarly tasked by problems of his own. 

Insincerity results from a blending of the two ventures. 
Man pretends to know the God whom he does not know. 
Man begins to reason intelligently when he has abolished 
God. *^od” will not be outrag^ at man’s fine discrim- 
ination. God, I am rcj^nably certain, must have a keen 
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sense of humor. Religious insincerity is the fear of offend- 
ing an unknown and unknowable Deity by confessing to a 
legitimate ignorance of His (or Her) inscrutable mysteries. 

In an interesting essay on “Protective Coloration and 
Education,” Dr. McChord Crothers relates without inten- 
tional irony how Science had to ingratiate itself with the 
Theologic Culture in order to get itself decently accepted. 
In his playful manner, he alludes to this insincere overture 
of science as a species of protective coloration, a mode of 
survival in a hostile environment. It didn’t occur to him to 
state his honest opinion of a Culture that compels a new idea 
to use insincerity and “soft-pedaling” in its timid approach. 
Science was insincere only so long as it feared to be throttled 
by religious dogma. Science hasn’t continijed to be insin- 
cere. It is frank and free and beautifully audacious. It 
doesn’t have to practice villainous hypocrisies in order to 
win the approval of devotees. 

Tlie first sign of a sprouting sincerity is disrespect for 
Divinity. 

The second sign of a growing sincerity is denial of the 
theatrical Reward-Punishment theory of conduct. Many 
souls are thoroughly convinced of their innate depravity. 
They will not believe themselves capable of doing the right, 
as they see it, just for the fun of it. Tlicy pine for the 
stimulus of extra-human rewards. A secure berth in 
Heaven, they assume, is a very nice compensation for de- 
cent manners on Sundays and on any other two significant 
Holy Days. An insecure bunk in Hell, they believe, is a 
corking good punishment for their neighbors. Only on these 
uncanny conditions will they promise to be good or to avoid 
doing evil. So they say. It isn’t a far cry from this ele- 
mental self-delusion to the conventional romance about 
“Virtue” being its own reward and the wages of “Sin” 
being death. Virtue is not its own reward, never has been, 
and never will be. The wages of sin is not death, never has 
been, and never will be. These simple beliefs of mad, vin- 
dictive minds are fecund carriers of insincerity. Unscrut- 
inized selfishness parades as virtue. Undetected sin mas- 
querades as virtue. 
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Thanks to the current theory of virtue, Motive and Con- 
duct are hopelessly sundered and dissevered. Any one who 
reads Professor Ross’ brilliant little volumes on ‘Tatter 
Day Saints and Sinners” and “Sin and Society” will get a 
piercingly vivid picture of Sinners parading as Philan- 
thropists. Tender our present profit -grubbing economy, re- 
ward goes to rapacious souls and the human virtue of self- 
conscious success falls to their lot, too. Death is meted 
out to the meek, the impotent, the guiltless — brutally meted 
out by the Guilty. Under capitalism the wages of sin is 
more interest, more rent, more profit, for the sinner. All 
this is too familiar to be further dwelt upon. The “phil- 
osophy” of Reward-and-PuiiiNhment is a dishonest ethics 
useful to clever exploiters in their dealings with timid 
workers. The meek serve God and rot in misery. The ra- 
pacious serve Mammon and riot in glory. 

The third sign of a luxuriant growth of sincerity is a 
bright contempt for all Traditional Values. A child can’t 
grow to be sincere when elders graciously wheedle it into 
accepting their parrot approvals of ibis and that. As Pro- 
fessor Bury insists, children should be encouraged to be 
fresh and quizzical, even at the sacrifice of ancestor worship! 
I hereby agree. Tradition is a bunch-on-the-back of the 
young. I can’t see why vain parents should look approv- 
ingly upon so unprepossessing a sight. Yet that’s exactly 
what they lazily do. They allow their youngsters to grow 
up mentally deformed. If we want our children to be 
straight, we must discourage the familiar self-abnegating 
crouches before tradition. We all find it alarmingly con- 
genial to fall on our knees- -as toddlers, as worshippers, as 
lovers, as citizens, as friends. The erect posture is too 
bracing for beggars ! 

The fourth sign of an exuberant maturing sincerity is 
intellectual courage exercised in behalf of “rjiovcl” ideas. 
Darwin was supremely sincere. He feared no jealous gods. 
He crouched before no overawing traditions. He accepted 
no puerile theories of reward and punishment in this world 
or the next. If he had, he might have feared to announce 
his wonderful discoveries. He was fearless because he knew 
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sincerity. No man can experience the thrill and valor of 
intellectual courage until he has bravely, almost recklessly, 
jettisoned his surplus freight of outworn respects and an- 
tiquated fears. Sincerity uncramped and unburdened by 
tradition is the substance of courage. Insincerity is neces- 
sarily cowardly. It relies upon tricks rather than upon 
truths. 

The fifth sign of a full grown sincerity is Shamelessness. 
Wicked scheming men always correlate obscurantism with 
virtue. Courageous outspoken men know better. They 
perceive the evil function of obscurantism. Sincerity may 
be recognized infallibly by this test : Does a mature sensitive 
man prefer to hide behind closed doors for the discussion of 
“sacred” relationships, or will he gladly resort to open 
places for the talk? Cowards feel ill at ease, except when 
doors are barred, windows curtained, keyholes stuffed, lights 
turned low, whispers secretly breathed, everything stifled 
and stuffy and dark and safe. . . 

By these signs shall ye know the sincere person: 

(a) by his spurning of Divinity 

(b) by his rejection of rewards and penalties as a 
guide to conduct 

(c) by his contempt for oppressive traditions 

(d) by his intellectual courage 

(c) by his shamelessness. 

The master of sincerity believes in Analysis, believes in 
Modernity, believes in Intellectual Courage, believes in Pur- 
ity. Analysis, as a guide to understanding life. Modernity, 
as a guide to sympathizing with life. Courage, as a guide 
to championing life (and growth). Purity, as a guide to 
bequeathing Shamelssness to Life. The most wUUeciwiXly 
courageous man in the world is Bernard Shaw. More than 
any other human being he combines in his own person all 
those qualities of disrespect, contempt, shamelessness and^ 
keen judgment pre-essential to the full-fledged blossoming of 
Sii^rity. Courag^ and Sincerity are so mixed and perfect- 
ly interfused in him, the world cannot tell whether Shaw 
is greater for his sincerity or for his courage. 
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Sinceritj ii, emotionallj, a release of the fear-complex 
and its re-absorption into the stream of personality as self- 
conscious audacity.* 

The quietus for insincerity’s fear is sincerity’s boldness. 
When you have nothing to fear you may be utterly and 
perfectly sincere! 

If Profit is your God or Prestige your Idol, then insin- 
cerity must remain your highest value. 

For to be sincere, intellectually sincere, one must be ready 
to sacrifice everything traditionally good: God, Heaven, 
Hell, Ancestors, Tact, Modesty, *^Society”! 

And the price is not too much to pay. At least, so we 
like to think in our sinoercst moments. 
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We shall have to reconcile ourselves \o a flickering mor- 
tality. *‘We long for immortal imperfection ; we can’t have 
it.” 

No less anxiously since the dawn of time have humans 
longed for Miracle-makers, Messiah-men, Deliverers-by-pro- 
fession. 

They continue to dream these iridescent fatuous dreams 
of salvation because disappointment docs not thwart deep 
desire. 

The vast majority of human beings are still densely theo- 
logic-minded, believers in special providences, in paternalist 
gods, and in a goody-goody, wickedy-wic|(,edy theory of 
“divine” justice. 

So long as their wistful ignorance of life’s evolution con- 
tinues unfathomable, and their workaday lot precarious and 
unlovely, how shall we presuade them that all the prayers 
in the universe can’t make two blades of grass grow, phys- 
ically or metaphorically, where only one grew before? 

How shall we persuade them that no Messiah-man, even 
if he had the “heart”, ever possessed the “brains” to twist 
the course of social evolution in favor of the meek and needy? 
How shall we persuade them that only by their own hard 
disciplines in emancipation — the task of centuries — can they 
learn to safeguard their co-operative rights and privileges? 
If they could indeed accomplish so much, their historic need 
of a Deliverer would vanish. » 

As men learn to “solve” their own perplexing problems, 
they come inevitably to rely less and less upon Intercessors 
and Messiahs. 

As knowledge grows, theologic hope withers and the theo- 
logic god is shelved in a museum of natural history, for- 
gotten by living men. 

When in the days of oppressive Rome, the desperate 
strivings of the plebeians availed so little to assuage their 
anguish or to alleviate their poverty, other-worldliness came 
as a trumpet call of consolation. That was a Messianic 
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call to a stupetied mankind. When bitter wretchedness 
seemed their only f<^te on this earthy why marvel that the 
people turned like little children, broken by despair, to a 
simple and incredible preachment of other-worldly content- 
ment? When man is exhausted, he doesn’t think ; he believes. 

Extreme perplexity produces faith in a Redeemer. Those 
amiable Christians who believe in vicarious atonement have 
simplified life so naively as to have robbed it of all meaning 
whatsoever. As futile and enervating as the passion for im- 
mortality is the longing for the millenium. How much 
nearer to both these spiritual consummations would life 
have moved had the vast misdirected human energy, poured 
into queer faith in the unattainable, been converted into 
modes of cloansyig and ameliorating the earthly condition 
of common folk ! 

The ethics of Jesus are the fragmentary ethics of a de- 
feated intellect, the exhortation of a noble mind perplexed 
by the concrete discordances of a “pain-economy” — to bor- 
row Professor Patten’s graphic phrase. 

Now that we are emerging into a “pleasure-economy” — 
the achievement of materialism, we require an ethic of world- 
liness, an ethic of aggressiveness. 

Defeat breeds the “virtue” of humility. Poverty breeds 
the ‘Virtue” of submissiveness. These so-called Christian 
virtues have outlined their mass usefulness, as have the 
other-worldly ethical precepts of Jesus. 

The socic^ surplus permits a radically fairer distribution 
of worldly goods. (Note the spiritual root in this material- 
ist term). Any ethic which fails to stress material com- 
fort — whence flow spiritual and intellectual achievement — 
for the Masses, as the center and circumference of social 
progress, is a sham. 

Tolstoi, in the religious period of his life, became the 
colossal blunderer he was because he erected into a living 
creed a simpleton’s theory of human welfare. 

Tolstoi lacked that quality of the inter-penetrating mind 
which cannot brook the substitution of corisoling iUusion for 
corrupting reality. His intellect must have experienced a 
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very serious derangement when he was able to utter in all 
sinceritf this irrelevant gospel: 

"The disciple of Jesus will be pooty but that is only saying 
that be will always enjoy the gifts that God has lavished upon 
men. He will not ruin bis own existence. We make the word 
'poverty' a synonym for calamity, but it is, in truth, a source 
of happiness, and, however much we may regard it as a calamity, 

it remains a source of happiness still Poverty is one of 

the conditions of following the doctrine of Jesus, a condition 
indispensable to those who would enter into the Kingdom of 
God and be happy.” 

How quixotically distant and unrelated this primitively 
Christian faith sounds to our ultra-modern materialist 
heart ! 

The world is in the throes of an economic fever. The 
active world of the faithful is dedicating itself to the simple 
materialist problems of those who in other days prayed for 
bread, but were given a stone. Prayer which was never 
quite natural to the rich is becoming quite as unnatural to 
the poor« The reason lies in a deep disillusion, as a result 
of which man is transferring his olden faith in God to a 
very real new-found faith in himself. 

A well-balanced world will emerge in which sociology will 
utterly supersede theology ; the human world will be an in- 
finite gainer by the change. In that nejj; era impossibilist 
longings, ^‘rigged in the eclipse,” will survive as the pastime 
of sentimental poets, no longer the serious hopes of a 
drugged and deluded humanity. The profoundest fact in 
human history is the deepening of the self-consciousness of 
the conunon pedple. The new division of labor assigns to 
God His appropriate sphere of influence in the unknown 
and unknowable, and to man assigns his appropriate and 
exclusive sphere of influence right here on earth .... 

The world is still puking and puling and writhing in 
agony. It is diseased. It would be cured. Scientific Med- 
icine is as slow and wasteful of life as Nature itself. Only 
laboratory researchers can patiently plod and wearily wait 
and quietly hope for results — while a wretched and incur- 
able army of sad-eyed men and women knock at the doors 
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and plead for quick assistance. No first aid can be given to 
all the afflicted. A great number must be turned away from 
the hard gate to seek relief in other shelters and sanctuaries 
— or die. And the weary white procession turns to Hocus* 
Pocus Priests and Magic Jugglers and Miracle-Men. These 
healers know how to tap the infinite source of good which 
God in His forethought has provided even for the lilies of 
the field, no less than for His own human kin! 

Prayer and Faith and Providence and Priest all flourish 
because Science is too honest and too slow, and the miser- 
able people perish, not divining why. 

Hectic faith suffuses the mind with its crimson delusion 
about our Merciful Father in Heaven, making life “toler- 
able” to those who do not understand the stony nature of 
the universe. 

Wisdom is the perception that our deepest longings are 
incapable of realization. 

Our longings spring from our capricious instincts; and 
our instincts are life’s tricky ways of enticing us into the 
delusion that our dearest dreams must come true. 

The wise men of our species have simply grown a-weary, 
not to say ashamed, of those childish longings variously 
yclept eternal youth, personal life after death, vicarious 
atonement, salvation, redemption — and all the rest of the 
precious theologic folly that has undermined so disastrous- 
ly man’s power to think for himself and his will -to-live-un- 
hampered-by-the-fcar-of-bugaboos. 

The growth of materialist science with its critical-minded 
skepticism is responsible for the decline of the ghastly po- 
tency of the feeble immortalities of yore. 

The first fruit of Disillusion is Self-Rehance. 

The soothing but enervating hymn : 

“The Lord is my Shepherd, no want shall I know; 

I feed in green pastures, safe folded I rest. 

He leadeth my soul where the still waters flow. 

Restores me when wandering, redeems when oppressed. 

Restores me when wandering, redeems when oppressed 
may be appropriately sung by school children — though 
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the wisdom of blind faith among the young makes even this 
apparently innocent self-indulgence worth re-examining — 
who recapitulate the intellectual naivet6 of our hard beset 
ancestors to whom Faith was omnipotent because Know- 
ledge was impotent. Adults had better give their spiritual 
attention to the music and the philosophy of “The Song of 
the Shirt.” 

Swinburne, fearless in his visions of a re-created universe, 
wrote in the “Hymn of Man” this fiery indictment of^theol- 
ogy’s Deity: 

"By thy name that in hellfire was written, and burned at the 
point of thy sword, 

Thou art smitten, thou God, thou art smitten; thy death is 
upon thee, 0 Lord, » 

And the lovesong of earth as thou diest resounds through the 
wind of her wings — 

Glory to Man in the highest! for Man is the master of things." 

Bury, the rationalist historian, remarks: 

"The progress of civilization, if it is partly conditioned by 
circumstances beyond man’s control, depends more and in an 
increasing measure on things which arc within his power. Pro- 
minent among these are the advancement of knowledge and the 
deliberate adaptation of his habits and institutions to new con- 
ditions." 

Man’s fealty to God is wavering: among the most intelli- 
gent it is theologically non-existent. When Charles W. 
Eliot spoke of substituting social service — the so-called re- 
ligion of humanity — for Deity-worship, he expressed, 
though belatedly, the educated man’s attitude toward re- 
ligion’s orthodox decline. 

When the philosopher Eucken, clinging mystically to 
Christianity as a panacea for mortality’s derelictions and 
transgressions, asserts that the organized church is anti- 
quated and humanly inefficient, he, too, marks that radical 
departure from a theologic, ritualistic religion which believes 
in a personal, ^nevolent God. . . With Laplace we say of 
Deity — only more reverently — “That hypothesis is not 
necessary.” 
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Man’s fcaltj to king and monarch and regal potentate 
is crumbling under the pressure of a menacing Social De- 
mocracy. Man’s fealty to bureaucratic superiors is van- 
ishing under the pressure of political democracy. The an- 
cestral taint of “l^se inajestc” is being washed out by the 
serum of popular education. The whole superior-inferior 
superstition, with its elaborate pretense and disguised 
quackeries, is disintegrating (though too slowly) under the 
stress of large-scale co-operations. Social Democracy, 
that Amazing I^veller-Hp-and-Down, is abolishing class, 
caste, snob-status and parasitism, and establishing, under 
the compulsions of disillusionment, a more radical equality 
of opportunity and of reward — economic, political, edu- 
cational — than the world in its dark days of faith ever 
imagined attainable for the mass of underlings. This is the 
age of the Disinherited. 

The new humanitarianism will ring in its victories in the 
transposed order of the French Scripture, sounding thus: 
Fraternity, Equality, Liberty, Men must learn to work 
together which spells Fraternity, that is, class consciousness; 
they must learn to respect one another's desires and rights; 
which spells Equality, possible only among the proletariat; 
finally, they may allow to one and all a widening latitude for 
the exercise and enjoyment of those desires; Liberty I 

Man’s loyalty to himself will l)e given an enriched and 
expansive significance, conccival)le and attainable only when 
reliance-upon-other-superior-powers has been abandoned in 
favor of oqe vast and enduring self-integrity. 

Man must become, in the most omnipotent sense achieth 
able, the measure and master of all things. 
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What men call wisdom is the perception that our deepest 
longings are incapable of realization. 

All wisdom is tinged with pessimism. All wisdom is tinged 
with cynicism. And that is because our wisdom is so limited, 
we can’t recover from the disillusionment of actuality. 

Tolstoi tells of the experiences of one Sakya Muni, a 
young and happy heir to a great throne, from whom had 
been kept the sight of illness, old age, and death. 

Once while out driving he saw a horrible-looking, tooth- 
less, slavering old man. Stunned by the realization of old 
age, he childishly inquired what it meant: whether every 
person is liable to a similar fate? 

Saddened by the spoken truth, he petulantly shut himself 
up in his sanctum and gloomed for hours over reality. His 
dream was broken. His joy was struck dumb. 

He sauntered forth a second time and encountered a sick 
man. “Oh, unhappy world,” cried Sakya. “What is this I 
see before me?” Bitter and desponding, he excommunicated 
himself and gloomed apart, pondering on reality. 

A third venture brought his innocent soul face to face 
with death. He refused to believe. Death, too? What 
mocking recompense for brief mortality was this? And 
Sakya Muni, wiser and sadder, slipped slowly back to the 
land where the dead dreams go. In very human soul, a 
Sakya Muni sojourns for “years and years together in his 
dwelling underground.” 

Disillusionment is the chilling romance of facts. Man’s 
mind is unhabituated to facts. His longings arc still child- 
like, fanciful, wildly fantastical, of the nature of make- 
believe. 

Humans have longed for eternal youth. Their nearest 
consolation has been the discovery by 6lie Metchnikoff that 
the large intestine — a heritage from the graminivorous 
progenitor — the seat of so many germ diseases, will one 
fine day be surgically removed! Man’s life will be pro- 
longed to twice three score and ten. The eminent disciple 
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of Pasteur counsels those in haste for longevity’s recom- 
pense to drink plentifully of sour milk. The fountain of 
eternal youth, by the alchemy of science, has been trans- 
muted into a spring of sour milk. That dream of youth 
perpetual has run dry. With an unquenchable, pathetically- 
insistent sincerity, humans have longed for immortality. 
Not a man honestly believes that his neighbor mil be 
voted as meritorious an immortality as befits himself. 

Men do not feel secure in their super-rational claim to 
disembodied perpetuity. If man’s fakh in immortality has 
been genuine and organically precious, why has he not yet 
reconciled himself to death, the most commonplace fact of 
sentient existence? Why have men, since the dawn of life, 
in all times and climes, sought to invent religions of con- 
solation? Kvinently to soothe the pangs of oppressive mor- 
tality, which they preferred to endure rather than risk the 
delights of a healing immortality. Strange contradiction! 

Man’s desire for immortality has been a self-deluding 
folly. In “Ozymandias of Egypt,” Shelley wrote pro- 
phetically : 

“I met a traveler from an antique land 
Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shatter'd visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
. Which yet survive, stamp'd on these lifeless things, 

The hand that mock’d them and the heart that fed ; 

And oh the pedestal these words appear: 

‘My name is Osymandias, King of Kings: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair/ 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 

So Is it inscribed on life’s scroll; everything perishes but 
man’s vain desire for imperishability. When we think con- 
cretely, we realize the puerility of the immortalizing passion. 

After his father’s death, the marvelous Heine wrote: 

”Yes, yes ! You talk of reunion in a transfigured shape. What 
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would that be to me ? I knew him in his oldbrown surtout, and 
so I would see him again. Thus he sat at table, the salt cellar 
and pepper castor on either hand. And if the pepper was on 
the right, and the salt on the left hand, he shifted them over. 
I knew him in a brown surtout, and so I would see him again.” 

In Ibsen’s “Brand” the afflicted Agnes, her heart break- 
ing from her recent bereavement, replies to her ineffectual 
husband, who tries to console her with the assurance, — 

“That which lies beneath the sod 
Is the corse; the child’s with God.” 

• * * 

"Oh, can’st thou without remorse 
Thus our bleeding anguish tear.? 

What thou sternly eairst the corse, 

Ah, to me, my child is there! ‘ 

Where is body, there is soul: 

These apart I cannot keep, 

Each is unto me the whole; 

Alf beneath the snow asleep 
Is my very Alf in heaven!” 

Mankind, not yet out of its intellectual swaddling clothes, 
is terribly infatuated with Self. Yet, oh, unkindcst thought 
of thoughts, how ignominiously little survives in the general 
shipwreck of mortality, of that glorious self-adulation! 

William James wrote touchingly: 

‘The pathos of death is this, that when the days of one’s life 
are ended, those days that were so crowded with business and 
felt so heavy in their passing, what remains of one in memory 
should usually be so light a thing. The phantom of an attitude, 
the echo of a certain mode of thought, a few pages of print, 
some invention or some victory we gained in a brief critical hour, 
are all that can survive the best of us”. . . . (And the worst of 
us?). 

The self-same sentiment, more poetically embroidered, is 
woven into Oscar Wilde’s perfect play, “A Florentine 
Tragedy” : 

(Simone tpeaki to Guido) 

“And the roses! Are they not finely woven? 

I think the hillsides that best love the rose, 
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At Bellosguardo or at Fieaole, 

Throw no such blo.isoms on the lap of spring; 

Or, if they do, their blossoms droop and die. 

Such is the fate of all the dainty things 
That dance in wind and water. Nature herself 
Makes war on her own loveliness, and slays 
Her children like Medea." 

What do the countless bygone agi’s mean to us? Nothing 
— almost nothing. 

We weep honest tears at the sudden demise of a beloved 
statesman like Lincoln. Wc lament the brutal taking off 
of a great Comrade like .Taurus. We stand uncovered at 
the grave of a dear familiar. We bleed with noble pity 
when our nearest are laid to rest. 

All sincere emotions — for the transient moment. How 
long do they abide in our hearts? Voltaire in “Zadig” told 
the truth about our superficial sincerity. 

In Ibsen’s poignant tragedy of “Little Eyolf,” the un- 
happy Allmers, in soothing conversation with his childhood 
companion, Asta, is suddenly a^stounded at the prosiness of 
his desires in the midst of “tenderest” thoughts of his drown- 
ed son. 

"Allmers (drawing a deep breath, audibly) — It was good to 
deaden the sorrow and heartaehe for a moment. 

Asta — You must do so, Alfred. 

Allmers — But don't you think it Is terribly weak and un- 
feeling 0/ me — to be able to do so? 

Asta — Oh, no; I am sure it is Impossible to keep circling 
forever round one fixed thought. 

Allmers — Yes; for me it is impossible. Before you came 
to me I sat, torturing myself unspeakably with this crushing, 
gnawing sorrow — 

AsU--Ycs? 

Allmers — And, would you believe it, Asta? H'm — 

Asta— Well? 

Allmers — In the midst of all the agony I found myself spec- 
ulating what we should have for dinner today." 

Will human beings ever learn to see themselves as they are 
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and deign to lay aside those melodramatic trappings in 
which they love to play their mock-heroic parts? 

Our very sympathies are so routine and conventionalized, 
running, as it were, on schedule time; our engrossment in 
the world of paltry self-satisfaction is so hot and persistent, 
that our tenderest emotions are dragged in the mire of ex- 
pediency, because, forsooth, we lack the time to feel — to 
feel deeply. 

We long for immortality because we have so shamelessly 
abused our mortality. 

We beg for “one more chance.” It is doubtful whether 
Eternity is a huge reformatory for the housing of hard of- 
fenders who implore the sweet satiety of blisses as a com- 
pensation for their carnal inhumanities to man. The dream 
of immortality is a nightmare. * 

A cold spray of honest self-analysis will rudely arouse the 
somnambulist from his hallucination. 

We shall have to reconcile ourselves to a flickering mor- 
tality. 

We long for immortal imperfection ; we can’t have it . . . 

In that beautifully written little classic, “Socrates, 
Master of Life,” William Ellery I^onard writes this philo- 
sophic footnote on man’s incorrigible credulity: 

“Out in the Southern Pacific, 2,000 miles from Chile and a 
thousand miles from hithermost Polynesia, far off the beaten 
route of steam and sail, lies a small volcanic island, but a brown 
dot on the blue and green map of the world. 

“It is the dwelling place of the dead idols of men. Colossal 
heads of bleak, black stone, quarried by a populous and awful 
race that came, no one knows whence, people its treeless slopes ; 
some are still half carved in the pits, never to be fully born 
of the primordial rock; some lie cracked and prone in the upper 
brush; others have rolled down to the narrow beach, where the 
incoming tides are wearing them away; but many are standing 
erect, fantastic, austere, their gigantic necks firmly imbedded in 
the tufa and talus, with wide, grim lips compressed, and with 
sightless eyes staring vacantly through times of solstice and 
trade wind out upon the eternal seas. 

“It is the dwelling place of the idols of men. For the men 
are gone. And then oj^y do the idols die.'* 
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THE PROMETHEANS 
(A Bird*t Eye View of DiiiUutionmnt) 

1543—1859—1900 

Copernicus-Darwin-Freud 

Disillusion-Disillusion-Disillusion! 

Man thought his earth was the centre of the universe 
and he the lord of that central earth, Copernicus slew both 
illusions. In 1543 ! 

Man thought his earth was by two orders of living things 
largely inhabited: animals and human beings; the lower 
species and the higher; the higher having been specially 
created by a, benignant God. Darwin decapitated these 
twin man-made illusions. In 1859! 

Man thought his civilized brain infinitely superior to the 
savage mind; his desires infinitely superior to the savage’s 
desires. Freud annihilated both these puritanic illusions. 
In 1900! 

Copernicus robbed man of his Heaven, 

Darwin robbed man of his God. 

Freud robbed man of his Soul. 

Heaven — God — Soul: only Man, the Animated Machine, 
remains. 

Man once believed the Earth was the Be-All of Things, 
Copernicus has taught him humility. 

Man once believed the Human Species Divine. Darwin 
has taught him humility. 

Man once believed himself Civilized. Freud has taught 
him humility. 

In the quaint history of Disillusionment, three courage- 
ous thinkers will forever merit the praise of those who think 
they love the truth. The first shattered man’s conceit and 
gave him Knowledge. The second shattered man’s conceit 
and gave him Truth. The third shattered man’s conceit and 
gave him Wisdom. 

Man hates disillusion. Let’s be patient. You can’t ex- 
pect frightened children to be happy without a heavenly 
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father — and in the uncanny dark, too! You can’t expect 
distraught children to dream vastly if you make them feel 
like gibbering anthropoids. You can’t expect humanity to 
embrace the thought of soul-lessness as a radiant self-eleva- 
ting joy. The immeasurable unhappiness brought into 
man’s naive world by the revelations of the Disillusioned 
will never be adequately grasped by the imagination of the 
unsvmpathetic ! 

The history of disillusionment is the story of the tragic 
destructions of the loveliest consolations the untutored child 
mind of man is capable of weaving for his soul’s delight. 
Oh, broken-hearted child of Delusions, how my heart goes 
out to you. Your misery is irremediable. Your soul will 
never more be whole. Never. Never. 
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If there are objective universal tests for truth and if 
men can be persuaded by purely intellectual methods to 
“see” the objective truth, how shall we adequately account 
for man’s undiminished allegiance to an idea or to a system 
of ideas if the abandonment of said idea or ideas entails : 

(a) loss of profit 

(b) loss of prestige 

(c) a radical revision of prejudices 

(d) the need of acquiring (vast) new knowledge 

(c) painful readjustments in conduct 

(f) the creation of new ideals and half-strange loyalties. 

What forcef determine truth’s choices? 

Whvi for example, do Catholics cling to Catholicism? 
Why don’t they approach with equal zest the claims of 
Protestantism or Judaism or Mohammedanism or Atheism? 
Why don’t the Capitalists think like wage-earners? Why 
don’t the nervously sensitive think like the hrutishly vigor- 
ous? Obviously, though some metaphysicians enjoy re- 
pudiating the obvious, there must he deep-rooted physio-^ 
logic, psychologic and economic differences which, in the 
mature strife of wills, create conflicting theories of truth. 
In a certain sense, the problem of truth is not a problem 
but a Chinese puzzle. 

The truth, so far as the human sciences are concerned, is 
a raediaevtil concept, generalized from the belief in super- 
human arbiters, omniscient and omnipotent. The priest, 
God’s representative on earth, was supposed to be the super- 
human judge, the spiritual know-it-all. That divinely simple 
illusion has been shattered. The modern aspiration toward 
human equality has as its central inspiration the dethrone- 
ment of the doctrine of the divine rights of judges. The 
omniscient judge, theologically referred to as God or His 
Referee on earth, is no longer a popular idol and with his 
dethronement has arisen a theory of truth and justice 
founded upon an interpretation of clashing self-interests. 
Ego-mterests, compounded of pride and prejudice, and the 
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pursuit of power and profit and prestige, are the latter- 
day sources of the most fruitful philosophic speculation on 
the nature of truth. Metaphysicians had better give up 
their sky-scrAping quixotisms and come down to earth — 
as wise men do (though they need not stay there forever 
and a day!) 

Truth has undergone an interesting evolution of its own ; 

(a) There is Truth as Consolation, embodied in Religion. 

(b) There is Truth as Rationalization, embodied in Meta- 

physics. 

(c) There is Truth as Knowledge, embodied in Science. 

(d) There is Truth as Inspiration, embodied in Art. 

(e) There is Truth as Disillusion, embodied in Philosophy 

— as criticism, * 

(f) There is Truth as Realization, embodied in Wisdom. 

Wisdom — Truth as Realization — embodies: 

(1) a vivid Knowledge of the Illusion and Disillusion 
resident in every conception of Truth ; 

(2) an analytic awareness of the inevitably and inher- 
ently limited nature of every conception of Truth ; 

(3) an insight into the psycho-sociologic origin of 
Truth which by its very nature represents a nice 
inter-relation between a specialized hind and a spe- 
cialized society, i. e. between human nature and 
social situation ; 

(4) a theory of values to account for the rise, suprem- 
acy and fall of Truths Truth as Realization, 

that is, as Wisdom, perceives tchy Uniruthy includ- 
ing Illusion, Make-Believe, Error, Falsehood, is 
equally valid with Truths including Critical-Mind- 
edness. Objectivity, Scientific verifiability. Logic, 
Fact — in a totally adequate view of Reality; i.e. of 
Life ; of Mind ; of Human Nature ; of Truth! 

Every order of Truth lives on as a vital consummation— 
as the “summum bonum” of life— for that level of mind and 
of social situation which are best adapted to its welfare: its 
power and its prestige in a human world. The most simple 
and the most subtle minds ; the most primitive and the most 
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civilized situations; the most credulous and the most dis- 
illusioned philosophies; all dweU together — willy-nilly — in 
our mixed and chaotic world. For example; 

Truth as superstition belief, i. e. Religion ' 

Truth as dogmatic assumption, t. e. Metaphysics 
Truth as tentative hypothesis, •. e. Science. 

Truth as passionate intuition, i. t. Art 
Truth as skeptic reconstruction, i. c. Philosophy 
Truth as disillusioned insight, i. e. Wisdom 

all set up their separate and sovereign jurisdictions in the 
world of ideas — with results so eloquent of confusion and 
chaos as to make wise men wonder which type of truth has 
contributed most havoc to an already distraught and in- 
credibly self-dfeluded mankind — the type of truth embodied 
in Religion or in Metaphysics or in Science, in Art or in 
Philosophy, or the type of truth embodied in Wisdom! 

What is Truth? What is Untruth? What is Reality? 
What is Illusion? We sorely need not more “Truth” but 
more Wisdom. 



TRUTH: LOVE OR HATE? 


If the end-function of truth is to increase the fund of 
human happiness, then love is adequate as the inspiration 
of truth. 

If the end-function of truth is the promotion of insight, 
(with happiness or unhappiness as a b)’ -product), love will 
not do : hate is the safer guide. As we shall see. 

Love is the mood of concordances. Hate is the mood of 
discordances. Love lives by approvals. Hate lives by dis- 
approvals. Approval is the harmony of assent. Disapprov- 
al is the harmony of dissent. 

Assent spells smoothness. Dissent spells friction. He 
who cherishes love cannot tolerate friction. He who cher- 
ishes hate cannot easily tolerate smoothness. 

Now it so happens that the pursuit of truth necessitates 
frequent readjustments to novel situations involving the 
costly annoyances of friction and dissent and disapproval. 
Lovers of wisdom must pay handsomely for their hobbies ! 

The credo of Hate, in the scientific sense, is equivalent to 
the declaration that knowledge is more precious than im- 
mediate comfort, wisdom is more excellent than harmony, 
truth is more inspiring than dogmatism. 

Hate risks the securities so dear to happiness-seekers ; it 
will take its chances on the insecurities. 

Love is on the side of lying, if lying can enhance its joy. 
Love is on the side of distortion if distortion can augment its 
happiness. Love is disreputable; if its felicity be not des- 
troyed by raal-practices, disreputable it will forever con- 
tinue to be. 

But noble hate, the keen-eyed, sees shrewdly, criticizes 
deeply, functions as effectively as a winnowing-fan, refuses 
to confound life’s values (as love mischievously does), dwells 
fondly on folly and foible and limitation, dissects this life’s 
sweet felicities, neither wincing in its finds nor apologetic in 
its pursuit. 

Oh, “hate” can plumb depths all right. Truth it the 
creation of untweet mindt.**^ 

* In “The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci," the hnmble disci- 
ple, Giovanni Boltraffio, records these words of his Master: 



TRUTH: lOVE OR HATEf 

'‘Listen with long-suffering to the criticisms which men pass on 
your picture; and weigh their words to see if, perchance, they, 
faulting it, be in the right. If they be right, correct; if they 
be wrong, feign deafness; or if they be persons worthy of no- 
tice, show them their error. The judgment of an enemy is often 
nearer the truth than the judgment of a friend; hatred is often 
profounder than love. The intellect of him who hates, sees and 
penetrates better than the intellect of him who loves. A true 
friend is like thyself; but an enemy resembles thee not, and in 
this is his strength. Hatred throws light. Remember this, and 
despise not the criticisms of thine enemy.” 
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Accordingly, 90 one famflUr with the actual working of aca- 
demic inatitotions is likely to fall into the error of pinning hia 
faith to them. They are, of course, designed fur the purpose of 
preserving and promoting the highest and most advanced knowl- 
edge hitherto attained: but do they anywhere fulfill this 
purpose? Its execution must of necessity be left to professors 
not exempt from human frailty, always selected by more or less 
defective methods, whose interests by no means coincide with 
those of their subjects. The interest of the subject is to be- 
come more widely understood and so more influential. The in- 
terest of the professor is to become more unassailable and so 
more authoritative. He achieves this by becoming more tech- 
nical. For the more technical he gets, the fewer can compre- 
hend him; the fewer are competent to criticize him, the more of 
an oracle he becomes. . .Truly, as William James once exclaimed 
to me, apropos of the policy of certain philosophers, "the natural 
enemy of any ^ubject is the professor thereof!" 

Thus educational systems become the chief enemies of edu- 
cation, and scats of learning the chief obstacles to the growth 
of knowledge,.. ..TAc power of the profasor i$ revealed not io 
much by the thingt he ieachet, at by the thingt he failt or re- 
futet to teach, (my italics) 

F. C. S. SCHILLBH. 

("Tantalus or The Future of Man"). 

The views that prevail concerning the intelligence of a class, 
a caste, or a sex, are purely the outcome of the relationships of 
power. The dominant class, caste, or sex, uses its poifer to 
diffuse the idea that its members are endowed with exceptional 
intelligence. Of course it may chance that the more intelligent 
win to power. But it may equally well happen that the less 
intelligent gain dominion over the more intelligent. In either 
case the dominants, in order to stabilize their power, will spread 
the notion that they arc more intelligent than the subordinate. 
Proofs of this abound. In almost all countries, the supreme 
rulers, the kings, have gone so fur in the cultivation of the belief 
that they are cleverer than their subjects as to claim Kinship 
with the Divine. The Pope is reputed infallible when he speaks 
as the ruler of Christendom. Perhaps the plainest proof that 
our valuations of intelligence run parallel with the actualities, of 
power is to be found in extant opinions concerning the relation- 
ship between the congenital aptitudes of children and the social 
position of their parents. It is generally assumed, not merely 
that the upper classes, the rulers, are more intelligent than th« 
lower classes, the ruled; but in addition, that the scions of the 
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well-to-do are from birth better esiHowed thai> the children of 
the working class. The same mistake is made as regards men 
and women. When men rule, they see to it that their sex enjoys 
the prestige attaching to superior intelligence; when women rule, 
they do exactly the same. 

Mathildb and Mathias Vaertino. 

(“The Dominant Sex“) . . 

Truth is the name we give to errors grown hoary with the 
centuries. — Spinoza. 

Now, it may be conceded without violence to notorious 
facts, that these official leaders of science do commonly reach 
conclusions innocuous to the existing law and order, par- 
ticularly with respect to religion, ownership, and the dis- 
tribution of wealth. But this need imply no constraint, nor 
even any peculiar degree of tact, much less a moral obliquity. 
It may confidently be asserted, without fear of contradiction 
from their side, that the official leaders in this province of 
academic research and indoctrination are, commonly, in no 
way hindered from pushing their researches with full free- 
dom and to the limit of their capacity; and that they are 
likewise free to give the fullest expression to any conclusions 
or convictions to which their inquiries may carry them. That 
they are able to do so is a fortunate circumstance, due to 
the fact that their intellectual horizon is bounded by the 
same limits of commonplace insight and preconceptions as 
are the prevailing opinions of the conservative middle class. 
That is to say, a large and aggressive mediocrity is the 
prime qualification for a leader of science in these lines, if 
his leadership is to gain academic authentication. 

And, it may be remarked by the way, the influence of this 
academic science, both in its discipline and in its tenets, 
appears to be wholly salutary ; it conduces, on the whole, to’ 
a safe and sane, if not an enthusiastic, acceptance of things 
as they are, without undue curiosity as to why they are such. 

Thobstein Veblen 
(“The Higher Learning in America”) 

That man makes an ass of himself and elects himself a 
saint only adds zest to the study of human behavior. 

Georgs A. Dorset 



• THE HIGHER LEARNING 

One of the traditions in social science no longer very 
creditable is the habit of sweeping generalization. Almost 
invariably the habit proceeds from a dogmatic temper of 
mind which in turn has its origin in an intellcctualist love 
of unity, coherence, clarity. There is no doubt that the 
dogmatic temperament tends to achieve clarity though 
usually by the process of over-simplification. The tumult, 
the contradictoriness, the discord and inexplicable confusion 
are neatly ruled out as too recalcitrant for logic’s orderly 
and harmonic fellowship. The brilliantly bad examples set 
by Buckle and Comte and Spencer — the major rationalist- 
dogmatists of the profoundly naive nineteenth century — 
are still part of the intellectual equipment of many of our 
bookwormy scholars. Logic, which represents what might 
be called the wholesale altitude toward phenomena struggles 
eagerly to hold its own against psycho-logic, that more ex- 
perimental, piecemeal, humanly-centered, tpectfic attitude 
toward problems upon which the newer concepts and in- 
sights in the human sciences now depend. The old em- 
phasis upon universal laws and principles has been in large 
measure given up in behalf of experimental analysis of spe- 
cific functions and dispositions as revealed in the interaction 
of dynamic human nature and vital social situation. The 
sweeping generalization is doomed. 

Sociology suffers from the defect that its subject-matter 
knows neither beginning nor end. Like history it is loose 
and gossiJ)y and journalistic-minded. If it is scientific, it 
is so largely in intention, partly in method, but very feebly 
4n attainment. One by one, the problems discussed in the 
earlier sociologies have been taken over by the more special- 
ized social sciences for more specific and illuminating 
analysis. When one realizes the variety and the extent of 
the subject-matter contained in Lester F. Ward’s Dynamic 
Sociology: (astronomy, mathematics, biology, geology, 

* 

* Apropos of "Studies in The Theory of Human Society” by 
Professor Franklin H. Giddings, America’s most distinguished 
Sociologist, Professor of the History of Civilisation. 
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ethics, psychology, economics, sex, sociology proper) and 
beholds the latter-day tendency to devote a specialized de- 
partment of inquiry to each of these disciplines and sub-dis- 
cipliqes, one gets a fair view of the breakdown of the older 
sociology and the interesting plight of the newer sociology. 

For example. Professor Ross treats us to diverting books 
on Social Control, Latter-Day Saints and Sinners, Chang- 
ing Anierica, The Russian Revolution, Social Psychology, 
The Principles of Sociology. But a subtler division of labor 
among the social sciences has assigned the greater number 
of these themes to specialists in economics, ethics, anthro- 
pology, history, social psychology, journalism. Sociology as 
such tends more and more to become an inspired branch of 
journalism. And the fruitful work in sociq,! science pro- 
ceeds from the researchers in anthropology, social psychol- 
ogy, medicine, humanized economics. 

It is worth while emphasizing the wholesome havoc 
wrought among the human sciences by this revolutionary 
shift of emphasis from the wholesale aspect of phenomena 
to the specific analysis of them. Philosophy, until recent- 
ly almost exclusively concerned with insoluble problems of 
metaphysics, has undergone a similar transformation. There 
is still a brave band of survivors who try to explain the 
inexplicable, to solve the unsolvable, to know the unknow- 
able. But the vital energy of the philosophic-minded is in- 
creasingly devoted to problems lying within the field of 
psychologic approach and social solution. 

Thus we witness the philosophic intelligence ■ specializ- 
ing in the thoroughly human problems of statecraft, inter- 
national politics, pragmatic logic, social psychology, an- 
thropology, vital analy.ses of what is knowable and modi- 
fiable in human nature and what is ameliorable in the social 
environment. Take the case of political economy with its 
rigorously logical devotion to laws and principles. What 
do we behold today? The almost complete abandonment of 
that mode of approach, a wholesale logical premise unen- 
lightened by any specific psychological insight — and the 
creation of specialized inquiries to cover the vast field of 
economic enterprise; labor situations, accountancy, eco- 
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nomic interpretations, statistical investigations, individual 
and social psychologies, problems of control, key industries, 
etc., etc. Fruitful thinking in so vast and complicated a 
world is specific and specialized. , 

Has sociology as such anything to offer which the more 
specialized social sciences can not more effectively deal with? 
Or will sociology increasingly go the way of the older phil- 
osophy (metaphysics) and retain for its sterile portion the 
seminar disctission of theories of society which bear the same 
relation to the vital currents of life as Esperanto does to 
languagt'-and-litcrature? Professor Giddings, brilliant 
summarizer and disciple of Spencer, writes sociology as if 
dogmatic rationalism were still the regnant creative mood 
in scholarship.^ His love of generalization coupled with his 
youthful enthusiasm for sociology as the fundamental social 
science makes him blind to the rather hollow pretentiousness 
of both the claims and achievements of his pet science (if 
science it be). 

How much of Spencer’s vast system of sociology, built 
on the grand scale and in the old style, survives? What 
with the specialized and specific revisions of the anthropo- 
logists, the revelations of the new schools of psychology, 
the delimiting of the scope of sociology proper, we observe 
how ])rofoundly altered is the a])proach to social phenomena 
in our more critical and more human age. So, ns one rends 
with pleasure and interest this scholarly work by America’s 
foremost sociologist, one falls into the mood of wondering 
what its vital relation may be to the staggeringly human 
problems and cross-currents of our rapidly disintegrating 
contemporary civilization. 

Take up one by one the baffling problems which the so- 
ciologist is accustomed to look upon as belonging especi- 
ally to his field and observe who among our writers have 
shed most light on them. If we would the more penetrating- 
ly understand the realistic behavior of human beings in our 
society we go for instruction to Trotter, Wallas, McDougall, 
LeBon, Westermarck, Boas, Dewey, Veblen, Angell, Rus-* 
sell, Freud, Rivers, Watson, Ellis, Jung — to mention only a 
few of the analysts who give us fruitful insights into human 
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nature and social process. I doubt if there is one profesr 
sional sociologist living today who has done creative work in 
the sense embodied in the writings of the aforementioned. 

When we recall such inspiring names as Walter Bagehot 
and Benjamin Kidd and Herbert Spencer and Gabriel Tarde 
and Lester F. Ward, we are keenly aware of a shortage of 
men of creative vision in the field of sociology. The crea- 
tive fire has been transmitted to the social psychologists. 
To read a work like Dewey’s “Human Nature and Con- 
duct,” is to feel the meaning of the revolution in values 
which social science is undergoing. A revolution that prom- 
ises wonderfully for the enlightenment of mankind, literate 
and illiterate. Sociology, if it would save itself from the 
unhappy fate of academicism and sterility, had better re- 
consider its relation to the social sciences, to human nature- 
in-the-concrete, to life as it is specifically embodied in the 
customs, institutions and behaviors of modernity. Sociol- 
ogy is, as yet, neither a lucid nor a vitally humanized science. 

The light we moderns seek is light on the crises in contem- 
porary civilization; the obvious deterioration of life, the omi- 
nous signs of breakdown of long-revered faiths and morali- 
ties, the resurrection of superstition, the evil eminence of 
disillusion, the decay of civilized values. The sociologists 
are not vitally in touch with the life of our times. They do 
not feel any drastic urgency to speak radical and cour- 
ageous truths concerning the status quo. They contribute 
no helpful wisdom on the distressing problems of war and 
peace, nor do they take a brave stand in behalf of those 
tolerances and freedoms and minority rights w^ich they 
honor in theoretical analysis as the indispensable *8ine qua 
non* of civilized progress. 

It is disheartening, as one reflects upon the intellectual 
blind spots of scholars, to realize how wide the gulf that 
yawns between pretence and realization. Professor Gid- 
dings, by academic and professional pretence a champion 
of freedom of thought, the rights of conscience, the value of 
civilized behavior, gave himself heart and soul to the war 
enterprise, yelping as raucously as the rest of the pack of 
one hundred percent American patrioteers. No word of 
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protest was written by his authoritative pen against the 
mad wrong-doings of a nation in arms. The war found 
him no better prepared, intellectually and spiritually, than 
the host of his benighted fellow-citizens, to utter truth, to 
practice the civilized values of restraint and impartiality 
and reflective intelligence. Scholars too largely live in a 
world of delusion and pretence, a really infantile world of 
make-believe. A crisis in human affairs finds them behaving 
as irrationally as the most untutored and illiterate of men. 
And thereby hangs a tale (of woe). 

It comes with a very bad grace from Professor Giddings, 
and with an astounding absence of a sense of humor (why 
are scholars so congenitally defective in tlie sense of humor?) 
to have him t^ll us in his chapter on ‘The Mind of The 
Many* that: 

Scientific analysis of the conditions and processes of mob 
action can add nothing to the repugnance which calm-minded 
men feel toward collective outbreaks of the brute nature that 
still survives in man The only way to prevent the de- 

vastating consequences of epidemic madness is to multiply in 
the community the number of those men who habitually subor- 
dinate feeling to morale or to reason, nn<l who, therefore, can 
not become a part of the combustible mat<;rial of the mob spirit.” 

And yet, the attitude and Ix'havior of our author during 
the war period, his allegiance to imperialism, his faith in 
the Darwinian conception of evolution as applied to the 
human scene, his frank latter-day opposition to all radical 
experiments among the masses that challege the privileges 
and prerogatives of the entrenched classes, are all so many 
eloquent evidences of the separation in his mind between 
the noble pretences of the scholar and the ignoble loyalties 
of the patriot and citizen. Will not Professor Giddings, 
as a truly eminent sociologist, write us an illuminating book 
on the part played by the educated classes in mob move- 
ments, especially as revealed in the Great War? How many 
of Ainerica*s scholars remembered their dedicated loyalty 
to truth? How many Bertrand Bussells and Romain Rol- 
lands did America’s calm-minded group of scholars produce? 
Can any sociology be said to be humanly relevant and vital 
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which fails to illuminate these dark places in the life of 
reason ? 

As every honest critic knows, contemporary America is 
in the throes of a reign of regimentation which threatens to 
destroy all the subtler values of the mind and of the spirit. 
Our most urgent needs are candid criticism and creative 
vision. The mechanization of our life has gone too far. The 
mind of man is not sufficiently free, the soul of man not 
sufficiently alive and curious, in this regimented republic of 
ours. A scholar who pretends to be a wise counsellor to his 
own day and generation, must oppose his whole intellectual 
vigor and spiritual integrity to the prevailing forces of co- 
ercion and conformity that triumph even among the cul- 
tured when educated minds lack the grit to differentiate 
themselves from the herd mind. Lest we forget, be It re- 
peated that the herd mind in America is as evilly potent 
among the educated as among the illiterate classes. Why 
are our scholars so pusillanimous.^ 

The social philosophy of our author is heavily on the 
side of uniformity, team work, coercion, compulsive behavior, 
short shrift with the variant, the eccentric, the unique. This 
surrender to the mechanistic and type-conforming tenden- 
cies of our hideously commonplace capitalistic civilization 
he strives to ennoble and sublimate by much highfalutin 
analysis of what he technically refers to as “consciousness 
of kind”. In a world torn by tumult and rocked by irre- 
concilability and the inescapable logic of class struggle, 
this conception of society as founded upon an overriding and 
triumphant consciousness of kind is obviously too simple, 
too abstract, to bo realistically true or useful. 

If mankind were inevitably driven into bonds and ties and 
mutualities by the sociological urge of consciousness of kind, 
we should long ere this have witnessed on earth a marvelous 
brotherhood of man sprung from the universal elements of 
likeness resident in the human species, for fundamentally in 
terms of instinct and impulse and yearning and desire, the 
human race is one. And yet, the troubled meaning of life 
emerges from the existence within the humanly habitable 
area of groups of people who simply refuse to recognize 
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each other as belonging to the same human species. Hence, 
the existence of racial and religious and economic and per- 
sonal conflict which in cumulative force constantly threat- 
ens, and periodically succeeds in achieving, the disruption of 
human life and institutions. 

The primary fact is conflict, irreconcil ability, conscious- 
ness of unkind, Tlie divisive forces constitute the major 
realities of life on earth and consequently the only vital sub- 
ject-matter of the human sciences. Sociology becomes a 
vital social science only in proportion as it deals critically 
and courageously with the problems of discord of the vari- 
ous groups constituting society, for these are the very prob- 
lems that render imperative the creation of sciences of 
amelioration: among which sociology should 1 k’ foremost. 
Professor Giddings’ sociology ignores the primary signif- 
icance of the disharmonies of social life. His mind is too 
complacent, too optimistic, too abstract, in fine, too naive. 
Those of us who appreciate the potency among humankind 
of the impulse-toward-diflferentiation yield our allegiances 
the more readily to pliilosophies of change, thus permitting 
the different-minded, the variants, the eccentrics, the unique 
ones (individuals or classes) to find some standing room on 
earth, to achieve their place in the sun. . . Because of limit- 
ations of space I cannot go more deeply into this significant 
problem in the theory of human society. 

The final outcome of Professor Giddings’ relapse into a 
dogmatically conservative mood is best exemplified in the 
following quotation (page 291-) which sums up his present- 
day sociologic wisdom. 

“Character cannot fundamentally he made over after birth any 
more than bodily constitution can be, but behavior, including 
moral conduct, can be improved until old age just as health 
can be. Intelligence regarded as mental power cannot be in- 
creased after birth, but its functioning can be speeded up and 
knowledge can be increased indefinitely.” 

The assumption that character and intelb'gence are “facts 
of original nature”, while behavior and knowledge are facts 
of habit is a wholly arbitrary and scientifically undemon- 
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strated preconception. Such a point of view is congenial to 
the mind that secs the stratification of society into social 
classes as a division of human capacities arising from bio- 
logic differences. It mistakes the transmission of oppor- 
tunity for inheritance of native talent. It therefore tends 
unconsciously to identify status with personal worth. In 
practice this means the possession by the rich of superior 
brains, the possession by the multitudinous poor of ineradic- 
able incompetence. A thoroughly reactionary and scientific- 
ally discreditable viewpoint! 

The divorce between character and behavior which our 
author sanctions, the separation which he institutes between 
intelligence and knowledge, are untenable psychologically 
and therefore sociologically. No man can draw such distinc- 
tions without laying himself open to the charge of playing 
into the hands of those pseudo-scientific befuddlers who seek 
to justify the iniquities of our social system by erudite quo- 
tations from science. What can it mean to say that char- 
acter can not be made over after birth, or that intelligence 
regarded as mental power can not be increased after birth 
Arc these the mystic utterances of a soothsayer or the delib- 
erate judgments of a scholar? 

There is an intellectual blindness in scholars that troub- 
les the dreams of the wise. Why is scholarship so much an 
affair of apologetics and rationalization?* 

* The larger controversy of which these sentiments (or convic- 
tions) of Professor Giddings are representative fragments is 
neatly summarized in these clashing viewpoints.- Professor 
McDougall, functioning pro tempore as anthropologist, asserts 
flatly: "Just as that peculiarity which enables a man to become 
a great mathematician (or a great musician) is certainly innate 
and hereditary, though we cannot define or conceive of what 
this hereditary basis consists; so also the development of the 
highest moral character only proceeds upon the basis of a hither- 
to undefined innate and hereditary peculiarity." To which Pro- 
fessor Tozzer, full-fledged anthropologist, lucidly rejoins: 
"There is no present evidence, physical, psychological or cult- 
ural, to prove that contemporaneous savages are fundamentally 
different in mind, body, or estate, from the sophisticated human 
product of civiliiation.’* 
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And Professor Dorsey appends this snappy sentence; "In other 
wordsi the whole contention of the ‘Higher Cultures’ crowd as 
to their innate moral character and Intellectual capacity is bunk.” 
I suppose no psychologist, "educational” or "applied,” is suffici' 
ently emancipated from his vested interest in Intelligence Tests 
(as they are humorously called) to feel any sympathy for the 
violently candid criticism of Professor Dorsey when he says in 
appreciation of Professor Tozzer s book on "Social Origins and 
Social Continuities”: "His treatment of the Intelligence Test 
quackery is timely and should go far to end some of the feeble- 
mindedness of that craze.” 
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♦ENLIGHTENING THE EDUCATORS 

A psychological defect that mars the human mind is the 
absorption in means as though they were ends in themselves. 
Institutions nobly begotten to fulfill dashing idealistic pur- 
poses are soon smothered in red tape ; the idealism is choked 
off, the noble conception throttled in the mere mechanics of 
management. Human controllers, themselves but indiffer- 
ently poor machines, too soon forget the inspiring ultimate 
end, too soon remember the immediacies, the all-absorbing 
practical means to realization. 

The impulse to mystic fellowship creates the Church; the 
organized church straightway sets to work to mortify and 
mechanize the original generous impulse. Churchianity, the 
petrification of the spirit, automatically supplants Chris- 
tianity, the life of the spirit. An ideal succumbs to a dog- 
ma. A similar ossification of the inner impulses affects and 
corrupts every human institution. Rigidity and automatism 
hold as in a vise the impetuous spirit of man. The impulse 
to protective love creates the home ; the organized home sets 
itself the mechanical task of reducing to system and efficiency 
the varied, stray life of love. Satiety, the death of love, du- 
tifully arrives to replace freedom, the coronation of love. 
A dream succumbs to a duty. The impulse to enlighten- 
ment creates education; education, systematized, alphabet- 
ized, automatized, routinized, turns monster and proceeds to 
slay sweet-faced enlightenment. Automatism, the executioner 
of education, usurps the destiny of Emancipation, the giver 
of light and life. A faith succumbs to a falsification. 

Education has miscarried in the sense that enlightenment 
has been debauched by a false scale of values clamped down 
upon life by a monstrous regulator called Routine. The 
clumsy machinery of existence is the cruel, immortal foe of 
the joy-of-living. 

Professor Sidis* book is the angry upgathered irrepres- 
sible protest of a sensitive mind, a protest that is at once ac- 

* Apropos of “Philistine and Genius” by Prof. Boris Sidis, 
pioneer in Experimental Abnormal Psychology and Psychopath- 
ology, remarkable for his original researches. 
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cusation and prophecy. His sparkling, dancing fulminations 
like brilliant flashes of lightning from an unsuspecting sky 
pierce the medieval darkness of “modern” education, pierce 
and deeply penetrate all that is dense and dull and disreput- 
able in the rayless education of our time. Fitfully and in 
tense moods of unequivocal passion, again and yet again, 
Boris Sidis plunges his envenomed blade of mordant satire 
into the status quo and the emotionally stupid defenders of 
mal-education as-it-is in the land of the charlatans. And 
the blood of the “educators” (may their tribe decrease!) 
turns to vapid water, tasteless and odorless and useless. 

The sensitive Sidis cries out in the unresponsive halls of 
the myopic-erudite : 

“I assume th|it you are especially interested in the develop- 
ment of personality as a whole, the true aim of education. I 
also assume that you realize that what is requisite is not some 
more routine, not more desiccated quasi-scientific methods of 
educational psychology, not the sawdust of collcge-pseudagogics 
and philistine normal school training, but more light on the 
problems of life. What you want is not the training of philis- 
tine, but the education of genius. The profoundest problem of 
life is the recognition of evil in* whatever guise or disguise it 
exists.” 

The gripping theme of thi.s little volume is almost invari- 
ably and unforgettably concerned with the problem of evil 
and its large legitimate place in a scheme of education, intel- 
lectually honest, adequate, emotionally vital, a scheme of 
emancipation conscious of the innate dignity of the free 
personalitjf. 

Throughout the tortured ages, school education has been 
a drastic, lamentable failure. The dramatic antithesis be- 
tween school and .society, between “education” and life, be- 
tween erudition and wisdom, information and experience, cul- 
ture and utility, bears accusive and sufficient testimony to the 
barrenness of “school” training. The major theories gov- 
erning our educational routine are derived from a conception 
of society antedating the scientific-industrial revolution of 
the 18 th century! 

The presuppositions lying in the historic background of 
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our educational theorizings include the now outworn assump- 
tion of a permanent upper-superior-culture-caste; the per- 
manent subjugation of a majority lower class to the privil- 
eged parasitisms of the upper class ; the prenatal foredoom- 
ing of the masses to a life of allotted drudgery, unchecked 
spawning, and cheap, lowbrow felicity — in brief, the assump- 
tion has been knavishly accepted that the finest achievements 
of culture were fated by some law of privileged survival to 
be perpetuated only among the predestined minority-elect. 
Until John Stuart Mill’s generation, school education had 
been in reality the pastime of the parasitic, the plaything of 
an irresponsible caste preoccupied with the pursuits of excess 
profits and surplus prestige. And humanity go hang! 

Today there is a somewhat different story to tell, a very 
different account to render. Education is ’visibly growing 
to be a specialized way of discovering goals of dignified des- 
tiny for the quondam disinherited ; a research magnificent in 
ways and means of altering social destiny in l)ehalf of the 
greater nation— the poor: whom we shall not always have 
with us. 

The New Education wilkbe essentially sociologic. That 
sociology, grounded in a philosophy of social science, will 
ponder as its central query, this pro-human problem: By 
what devices, mechanic and psychologic, can a purposeful 
education hope to liberate the nations of self-deluded men 
from the appalling consequences of their self-duperies. The 
first persistent self-delusion which the new education of rad- 
ical disillusionment must destroy utterly is the delusion that 
the way to live life satisfactorily is to ignore blindfoldedly 
the manifold evil thereof I 

In relation to the vivid problem 0/ evil, the most pertinent 
perplexity affecting the philosophy of education is this, I 
believe : How shall we make evil positively significant to the 
young mind, generally abnormally idealist, without either 
arousing an excessive interest in self-righteousness or stim- 
ulating an unbridled curiosity in perversity and pruriency; 
for let it«not be denied that the dramatic and saliently human 
problems of evil are saturated with a feverishly sexual in- 
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tcrest, the most shockingly explosive stuff innocently at rest 
in the brain of childhood. 

Professor Sidis sheds but a scant and wavering light on 
this specific dilemma. Even such reputable psychoanalysts 
as Ernest Jones are intellectually sterile when they attempt 
to vitalize the educational value of a discriminating knowl- 
edge of evil. The astonishing truth is that having lived in 
a world of familiar duplicities, surrounded on all sides by 
amiable hypocrites, we simply cannot suddenly create out of 
non-existent virtue a whole philosophy of honest, critically 
reputable conduct. The shame-ridden past weighs too heav- 
ily upon our cracke<l, decadent consciences. We are not fit 
to teach truth: we have never lived it; we have never known 
how. 

Pretence is the best half-way compromise-idealism of 
which our duplicity-laden souls are capable. And pretence, 
that is, infantile idealism, is exactly the type of soothing 
morality we ladle out to the pre-adolcscent. Somehow, he 
survives as well (or as atrociously.?) as his elders, similarly 
mal-trented in their day. Education is a series of eccentric 
circles — most of them rather vicious. 

We shall never achieve a truthful insight into the dup- 
licities of morality —sexual, social, political -until we have 
found a powerful, true ex])lanation for a callous contradic- 
tion like the following. 

“The very men who looked down with delight when the sand 
of the arena reddened with human blood, made the theater ring 
with applause when Terence in his famous line proclaimed the 
brotherhood of men." 

Who can understand the ‘irrationality of Homo? Who 
can teach him wisdom? 
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My dear Professor G : 

The other afternoon at the Hollywood Library I hap- 
pened to be fingering several of the thoughtful magazines 
and reading some fine things in The Dial, The Atlantic 
Monthly, Harpers^ Poetry, Open Court,. . I looked around 
for my old friends, the Professorial Magazines, and found 
the Political Science Quarterly. Your article, A Theory 
of History, attracted and intrigued my attention. I con- 
tinued to be delighted with the poetic quality of the style, 
its almost transparent lucidity. It is amazing that so ripe 
a scholar can contrive to write so freshly, so simply, so dra- 
matically. A most readable article (considering the nature 
of Highbrow Journals) ! 

For some time I have been gathering material for an ar- 
ticle, Qualitative Analysis in History. My intention is to 
show that the large ineptness of history-writing is traceable 
to the unphilosophic nature of the historian-mind. These 
two types of mind are almost diametric opposites: the phil- 
osophic mind over-qualitative, the historical mind over- 
quantitative. Do you happen to be acquainted with Prof. 
M. R, Cohen’s illuminating article on History Versus Value 
(Journal of Scientific Method, Philosophy, and Psychology 
1916)? I am impressed with that point of view. His- 
torians lack a philosophy of values. Philosophers lack the 
values of history. Is it not .so? The historians are like the 
biologists before Darwin: assiduous pilers-up of mountains 
of facts, higher, ever higher, a sort of scientist’s Tower of 
Babel, a wonderful heap of confusion arriving nowhere. The 
quantitative delusion run mad ! Only a fruitful philosophical 
conception like evolution could bring a certain qualitative 
order out of quantitative chaos. 

The approach to history of our learned historians reveals 
a mental attitude that is really a Fetichism of Facts. By 
Qualitative Analysis I mean, for example, such essays in in- 
terpretation as Shotwell’s The Religious Revolution, Beard’s 
Economic Interpretations, Dewey’s German Philosophy 
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and Politics, Veblen’s Germany and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and his An Inquiry into the Nature of Peace, Nordau’s 
The Interpretation of History, Boas’ The Mind of Primit- 
ive Man, Lenin’s The State and Revolution, L^vy-Bruhl’s 
Les Fonctions Montales dans los Soci^t{*s Inferieures. . . . 
Well, Sir, it’s not my intention to review my essay (which 
if it ever gets completed I shall ask you to read) hut your 
stimulating theory of history. 

It seems to me that a priori there are imaginable as 
many vital theories of history as there are aspects of man’s 
nature. Interpretations religious, sexual, political, econ- 
omic, sociologic, psychologic, artistic, philosophic. By as- 
pects, I mean dynamic, vitally functioning aspects. Kidd’s 
Social hivolu^ion, Freud’s Psycho-Analy.si.s, Bagehot’s 
Physics and Politics, Wallas’ ^J'he Great Society, Marx’s 
Capital, Ward’s Dynamic Sociology, Trotter’s Herd In- 
stinct, McDougall’s Psychology, Dewey and Company’s 
Creative Intelligence — what are they all hut attempts, in- 
teresting and brilliantly inade<juate, to derive qualitative 
meaning from quantitative experiem’e (history). 

Nor have we mentioned the educational and anthropolog- 
ical and mechanistic interpretations. Etc. ! Does that 
mean — as Prof. Scligman contends in his valuable hook on 
The Economic Interpretation — that wisdom consists in not 
choosing any one in particular as overwhelmingly significant? 
That spells “nihilism” in social philosophy. How many of 
these possible explanations of “history” have played a pre- 
dominantly vital role in the evolution of mankind? Only 
two: the religious interpretation and the economic. And 
in our age only the economic view counts vitally, overwhel- 
mingly. 

For instance, in your essay, all the episodes and adventures 
(as you like to call them), all the transpirings and combat- 
ings are vital because of their economic motivation and mean- 
ing. Group gtruggle; class struggle: what are they but eco- 
nomic functionings? In truth, Prof. G., it is not easy to 
perceive the pivotal distinction between your two categories. 
These group-struggles you refer to are cross-sections of the 
fundamental class struggle your clear analysis so plainly 
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discovers in every historical period. Your Theory, it then 
appears, is a delightful footnote on the Economic Interpre- 
tation. 

Let me be more specific. You say that the kernel of your 
theory is this : the urge to adventure is the cause of history. 
When you think of “adventure”, do you think of masses of 
starved and deprived men wandering in desperate search of 
food and secure anchorage? Doubtfully. And yet, surely, 
that is the kind of “adventure” the races of struggling men 
have had hideously to undergo. The very concept, adven- 
ture, is a margin-of-leisure notion: exploration and research 
undertaken by men relieved of the struggle-for-shcer-exist- 
ence, men endowed with a margin of “free will” for the pur- 
suit of non-utilitarian goals. To think of the pain-racked 
migrations of uprooted and brutishly needy men in quest 
of the most elementary necessities of life as being possessed 
of the “urge to adventure” strikes me as grotesque and far- 
fetched, Your use of the concept “adventure” is surely 
idiosyncratic and romantic. Not, it seems to me, an his- 
torical use! Your behaviorist theory reduces itself in prac- 
tice to an economic interpretation of history set in a frame- 
work of psychologic phraseology. Though, in truth, at the 
very point where you begin to hint at great implications of 
the new vision you come to a dead halt (the privilege of the 
short-story writer!) and leave the reader metaphorically up 
a tree. 

One knows how a religious or an economic theory of his- 
tory can affect (and effect) integrations and reintegrations 
and disintegrations of men. How does a behavioristic theory 
function? What pragmatic value inheres in it that is ab- 
sent from theories already known? Of course I ask these 
questions in a spirit of detached inquiry, not in a mood of 
challenge. Isn’t your theory too broad, by its very nature 
lacking in specific point? I hope you will write a Part Two, 
elaborating the points that specifically differentiate your 
conception from all others (vital or moribund). Isn’t So- 
ciology the study of men’s behavior in society? Why not 
call your view a sociological theory of history? Or is it 
assumed that the urge-to-adventure is primary, the funda- 
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mental impulse which gives rise to these secondary elabor- 
ations, social groupings? 

Isn’t there something queer (unrealistic) in a conception, 
of history as Adventure when we recall how vast a portion 
of the human race has known only a static existence? Peo- 
ples vegetate and dig-in and stagnate and rot in the self- 
same areas for unconscionable periods of time — until, in fact, 
some irresistible force like a glacial inundation or hunger or 
invasion drives them against their will to migrate, that is, 
to adventure forth in quest of new areas of security. I 
would venture the suggestion that it is nearer the psycho- 
logic truth to assert that the cause of history (using the 
concept “cause” in a limited and specialized sense) is the 
urge-to-security. Adventure is but an incidental mode of 
experience consequent upon the fulfillment of the basal de- 
sire for security. Your theory of history — may I suggest — is 
too romantic to be adecpiately true — considering the bitter 
and drastic and elemental realities it pretends to render an 
explanation of. . . 

You remember where you wrote: “So modern history ar- 
rives at noon. Capitalism exploits invention and revolution- 
izes industry. A wage earning proletariat, descended from 
emancipated serfs, becomes in its turn ‘class conscious*, and 
Karl Marx makes the epochal discovery that class struggle 
impends in history.”. . . . Isn’t it rather late in the day for 
this bit of irony ? If Marx’s “Discovery” that class struggle 
“impends in history” is really so trivial and self-evident, how 
shall we account for the incredibly momentous influence upon 
modern hi.story, economics, sociology, etc. of the Marxian 
philosophy of social evolution? Of course we know that 
Marx was not the first analyst to note the existence of class 
struggle — as Darwin was not the first biologist to “dis- 
cover” the existence of natural selection. But Marx was 
the^ first social scientist to explain: (1) the class struggle 
as inevitable in a society constructed in certain materialistic 
ways; (2) its relation to the nature and function of the 
State; (3) its relation to social progress; (4) the specific 
methods of ushering in a form of society in which class will 
not exist (in the historic sense). . . Vide: Lenin’s wonderful 
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pamphlet: “The State and Revolution!” At any rate, the 
Marxian conception of the class struggle (and no other!) 
has revolutionized a world’s thought and action. As, more 
recently, the Bolshevik revolution has demonstrated with 
lightning lucidity. Nicht wahr? 

I gained the impression from your essay that you still 
have faith in democracy — what you term Social Individual- 
ism. In the light of the revolutionary changes in the world’s 
affairs resulting from the Great War (and the Great Peace!) 
how can a realistic-minded sociologist fail to note the deep 
import of such facts as: the breakdown of parliamentary 
institutions, and what is more important, the collapse of the 
workers’ faith in such institutions ; the increasingly effective 
and frequent use of Direct Action; the compete conversion 
of the pseudo-democratic State, with its long-workable pre- 
tence of Impartiality, to an out-and-out Capitalist-Imperi- 
alist State; the intensification of the class struggle the world 
over; the publicly exposed incompetence of the Capitalist 
and more especially of Capitalism- 7 -it is about 25% efficient, 
says Veblen; the vicious bond between the search for max- 
imum profit and the capitalistic need for practising sabot- 
age (Veblcnian thesis) ; the latter-day realization of the 
strategic importance of key industries; the correlative re- 
alization of the revolutionary pow'cr of militant minorities; 
— these are among the disillusions and the discoveries which 
undermine irreparably our old faith in democracy as a 
possible eqiiilibrator of social energies — of classes in con- 
flict under the auspices of a public-minded State acting as 
umpire or harmonizer! Gone, the days that are no more! 
Marx understood. Why are we so gravel-blind? Ours is 
the Age of Disillusion — and Revolution. Thanks primarily 
to the Great War and the Great Peace. Class Struggle 
Impends ! 

Your essay begins with a reference to the present state 
of the world as being intellectually muddled and morally be- 
deviled. Very true. It would be a real service to the Young- 
er Generation — an indispensable prop of civilization — if you 
should write a book on ; Civilization at The Cross Roads : a 
summary of the history of civilization and a prophecy. We 
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in America more particularly are weak both in our appre- 
ciation of the value of Theory and in our knowledge of Social 
Science. We need knowledge — and wisdom. Our American 
intellectuals are not contributing much that is noteworthy 
to cither branch of learning. Arc they.^. . . . 

Well — to change the subject — your friend Linville is out. 
Twenty three years of service— and what a disillusionment. 
You remember James Mill’s comment, quoted by John Mill, 
that the theory of education always lags far Ijehind the gen- 
eral progress and the practise is even more backward than 
the theory. When you ask who are America’s educators 
(vide; Sidis’ “Philistine and Genius”) — ye Gods — is there 
one of supreme importance? Before the War, Dewey. 
Today — ? , 

Liberalism bankrupt. Democracy a myth. The State a 
despotism. Education a sham. The Church a fraud. The 
Press a charlatan. The Higher JiCarning a powerful prop 
of the Status Quo. The Dark Masses — ? Qui vivra verral 

Sincerely and cordially, 

Los Angeles, Samukl Schmalhausen 

Feb. 1921. 
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Thorstein Veblen is the most unique intellectual in Amer- 
ica. He violates all the traditions and tahoos that have 
been the historical accompaniments of the professorial caste. 
He is intellectually honest (the rarest quality in man, anci- 
ent, mediaeval, or modern) ; he is direct and incisive ; satiric 
and shrewd; mordantly penetrating and wise; in short, the 
very antithesis of the proverbial professor. He enjoys the 
unfortunate distinction of being a thinker. 

This recent book of his is as brilliant as it is profound. 
Its charming and grotesquely original footnotes and paren- 
theses add a touch of comedy-relief to an elaborate narrative 
and exposition of the follies, foibles, fallacies and funihlings 
that characterize and quaintly beset the “higher” learning in 
America. 

There is little inspiration or wisdom in the Higher Learn- 
ing in America ! Especially in the human sciences. Or, more 
accurately, there is no continuing wholesome incentive among 
the professorial savants for the creative enterprise of dis- 
passionate and untainted scholarship. 

Vehlen’s book Is a complex analysis of the conditions in 
the business world that account for the insidious corruption 
of the sources of scholarship and learning. The competitive 
schemings and trickeries and sleights-of-hand that fetch the 
golden fleece in the outdoor world of rivalry and chicane 
have insinuated themselves into the management, spirit and 
conduct of the republic of learning. 

Truth and the unflinching logical pursuit thereof have 

^Apropos of Thorstein Veblen’s remarkable book “The Higher 
Learning in America: A Memorandum on the Conduct of Uni- 
versities by Business Men.” It is interesting to recall that ex- 
professor Beard, in his sprightly review of Veblen’s book, used 
as his title: The Hire Learning! Which brings to mind the 
mordant scripture of a certain Arthur Schopenhauer, to wit, 
“He who holds a professorship may be said to receive his food 
in the stall; and this is the best way with ruminant animals. 
But he who finds his food for himself at the hands of nature is 
better off in the open field.” 
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been degraded to the sordid quest for apologetic dogma and 
pseudo-commercial status, alike among trustees, academic 
executives, coterie of assistant manipulators (“deans”) and 
the generality of the teaching personnel. The university has 
been degraded to the low level of a competitive business en- 
terprise. Show-off and statistical glamor and decorative 
magnificence have usurped the place of humility, culture and 
the comradeship of sincere equals in a republic of learning. 

It will be easy for the hotheaded utilitarian to misunder- 
stand Veblen’s doctrine of irresponsible scholarship. Even 
so acute and well-informed a reviewer as Harold Laski con- 
fessed his fear lest Veblen’s too lonely ideal of a shut-off 
scholarship conduce to that esoteric frame of mind which 
was the bane ^ the barren scholarship of the ages of haugh- 
ty-culturc. To me, it seems perfectly clear that the very 
best refutation of that doubt lies in Veblen’s own reabstic 
contributions to modern thought and criticism. As I under- 
stand it, Veblen’s ideal of irresponsible scholarship is based 
upon the assumption that the unhampered and unprejudiced 
pursuit of knowledge leads inevitably to conclusions at once 
drastic and revisionary iji relation to the pet preconceptions 
that blindly underlie the current scheme of use and wont. 

If America’s professors set out logically and courageously 
to seek the deepest truths of which their analytic insights 
were capable, the chances are that their findings would be 
highly destructive of the whole traditional scheme of current 
habit, thought and behavior. Irresponsibility, logically con- 
ceived, is Ihc only attitude of mind appropriate to the crit- 
ical pursuit of knowledge and wisdom. Veblcn’s own dispas- 
sionate conclusions are at once a justification of his ideal- 
of-detachment and of the inevitably radical nature of the 
unprejudiced thought-process. Honest thinking is itself a 
revolutionary process. What taints the premises and pre- 
suppositions of the average professor’s conclusions is that 
half-analyzed body of current traditions (shot through with 
the “philosophy” of profit-and-prestige) which lies in the 
background of his conventionalized thinking. Only when he 
has corrected the bourgeois bias of his mind is the average 
profestor intellectually prepared to reach out beyond the 
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current scheme of profit and prestige toward the untainted 
truths of science. Business, and its sham ideals, is the arch 
foe of science. 

A meaty excerpt from the powerful concluding chapter 
entitled “Summary and Trial Balance” will give the unac- 
quainted reader a foretaste of what is brilliantly in store 
for him if he attacks the book as a whole. 

“To the faculty, the presidential office is a business prop- 
osition, and its incumbent is chiefly an object of circumspec- 
tion, to whom they owe a ‘hired-man’s loyalty'. 

“It is toward the outside, in the face of the laity out of doors, 
that the high fence — ‘the eight-fold fence' — of scholarly pre- 
tension is to be kept up. Hence the indicated means of its up- 
keep are such as will presumably hold the (triinsient) respect 
and affection of this laity — quasi-scholarly homiletical discourse, 
frequent, voluminous, edifying and optimistic; ritualistic solem- 
nities, diverting and vacant; spectacular affectations of (coun- 
terfeit) scholastic usage in the way of droll vestments, bizarre 
and archaic; parade of (make-believe) gentility; encouragement 
and (surreptitious) subvention of athletic contests; promulgation 
of (presumably ingenuous) statistics touching the volume and 
character of the work done. 

“It is only by keeping up thc.se manifestations toward the 
outside, and making them good in the esteem of the unlearned, 
that the presidential ofliee can be made to serve the ends of the 
board of control and the ambitions of the incumbent; and this 
large apparatus and traffic of make-believe, therefore, is the 
first and most unremitting object of executive solicitude. It is 
the 'place whereon to stand’ while moving the academic universe. 
The uses to be made of the standing-place so achieved have al- 
ready been set out in detail in earlier chapters. They center 
about three main considerations: Visible magnitude, bureau- 
cratic organization, and vocational training.” 

The average academic executive is a polished flunkey 
primarily interested in power and prestige, first for himself 
and incidentally for the university he manipulates. The 
only concern which is irrelevant to his interests is the dis- 
passionate pursuit and cultivation of scholarship. He is 
in reality a corporation executive, appointed by a board of 
profit-grubbing respectable citizens, who promise to keep the 
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corporation of learning a going concern, provided it can 
produce “results.” The academic executive corrupts the 
republic of learning until it does produce results. 

The results are : one, the introduction of competitive busi- 
ness practices, including departments of advertising and 
publicity, and the salesmanlike conduct of the several depart- 
ments which employ the moderndepartment store technique in 
“getting” customers ; two, the substitution of the swent-shop 
system of scholarship for the creative and co-operative pur- 
suit of sincere knowledge ; three, the reduction of the teach- 
ing body to acquiescent underlings who meekly dance to the 
tune called by the academic executive; four, the subordin- 
ation and humiliation of undisciplinables — to borrow the 
term William .^ames applied to spontaneously sincere think- 
ers like Davidson, whom he could not get into Harvard be- 
cause that corporation of learning feared to harbor a her- 
etic — the handful of genuine professors who will not prosti- 
tute their high calling to the cheap purposes of a notoriety- 
seeking president ; five, the commercialization of the univer- 
sity by special catering to the dawdling young gentlemen 
and playful young women of the well-to-do classes who attend 
a university much in the same spirit and for the same reason 
that they attend any other entertaining social function. . . . 

Veblen’s conclusion is simple and revolutionary. He calm- 
ly advises that this maladministration of the republic of 
learning can be rectified only by adopting his heroically 
appropriate solution : 

“All that is required is the abolition of the academic execu- 
tive and of the governing board. Anything short of this heroic 
remedy is bound to fail, because the evils sought to be remedied 
arc inherent in these organs, and instrinsic to their functions." 

There is little inspiration or wisdom in the Higher Learn- 
ing in America, especially in the human sciences, because 
there is only one Veblen. 
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In 1916 Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson wrote an illuminating 
essay entitled “The War and the Way Out.” It is interest- 
ing to study the rationalist psychology of his analysis in 
the light of subsequent events. Among all the writers on in- 
ternational affairs Mr. Dickinson may perhaps be said to 
be least concerned with those aspects of our human nature 
which are essentially irrational. Hence the appropriateness 
of a criticism that seeks to differentiate between the logic of 
rationality and the psycho-logic of irrationality. . . 

It is not easy to explain away the hectic actions of men 
if you presuppose that large irrationality which perverts 
intellect to the baser purposes, made so terribly manifest in 
a crisis such as the Great War. It is easy to explain the 
“way out” of bloody mischief-making if you assume ration- 
ality to be the normal inspiration of man’s conduct. My 
quarrel with rationalists like Mr. Lowes Dickinson is on this 
vital issue: Can a man’s rational reply to a nicely-worded 
question be accepted at its face value In other words, does 
a rationally-grounded assertion have any equivalent value 
in sub-conscious motives? I think not. Let us see. 

The thesis' — that rational motives are not the propelling 
forces in man’s conduct — will suggest viewpoints very differ- 
ent from what the quietist loves to believe is the truth about 
life. What is a rational motive ? Any motive surrounded by 
so many thought-out pros and cons that immediate action is 
thwarted. What is an irrational motive? Any impulse to 
action which finds immediate execution indispensable to its 
continuance. The salient difference, psychologically, between 
a simpleton and a thinker is a difference in complexity of 
motive. Complexity by its very nature thwarts action. 
There is so much to think about before leaping. Simplicity 
has no alternatives. Its consciousness must be naively ideo- 
motor. Cerebrally aroused, it must act, for it has no detain- 
ing resourcefulness to re-absorb natural impulses. “Irra- 
tionality” hints at the obvious truth that intellectual com- 
plexity is rare in mankind. The inherited impulses to action 
are deeper a millionfold than the belated impulse-to-reflect. 
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• 

Tragic past experiences do not make simple men more wise ; 
they only make them more bitter. 

Will thoughtfulness ever become the common attribute of 
whole classes of men? If it does, the impulse-to-action, most 
dramatically realized in war, will have met its psychological 
Waterloo. If mental complexity is beyond the attainment 
of mediocre men, the impulse-to-quick-action will rise and 
recede and flow and ebb and mount and fall with the tidal 
changes in the levels of intelligence. War will lx; an eternal 
possibility for mcn-of-action. 

With this scrap of reasoning as a preamble, let us analyze 
Mr. Dickinson’s declaration of “peace on earth and good 
will to men.” 

*‘War is made — this war has been made, not by any necessity, 
any law beyorti human control, any fate to which men must 
passively bow; it is made because certain men who have im- 
mediate power over other men arc possessed by a certain 
theory.” ^ * 

Does a mere “theory” held by a few upper-class poten- 
tates contain such immeasurable fascination for millions of 
lower-class men that its simple enunciation serves to evoke 
the mars^elous loyalty of belligerency? Can a theory be 
so omnipotent, magically swaying the conduct of those who 
actually suffer by its adoption? Most strange* And if most 
strange, an equally strange elucidation is needed to reveal 
the magic of the theory. That explanation cannot be dis- 
covered in Mr. Dickinson’s essay. His account is so delight- 
fully simple, one has no desire to disavow its validity. It is 
so clear and rational and so nicely developed to climax and 
conclusion, it is almost sacrilegious to mock its dogmas. . . 
“War is made, not by any necessity of nature, any law be- 
yond human control...” That depends upon what one 
means. If ‘nature’ includes human nature, and if by human 
nature we understand a bundle of instincts, impulses and 
habits so inextricably inwoven in sub-consciousness that not 
even lifelong reflection can avail to curb and direct all of 
them as one wishes, we may venture to prove the theorem 
that war is made by a necessity of nature. What is war I 
War is the only known exercise that releases to the full 
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man’s vindictive passions. These vindictiVc passions per- 
meate his brain soaking through every welcoming cell as 
blood saturates a sponge. Our heritage is blood-soaked. 
Every nerve and fibre in the human machine bears the taint 
of murderous strife. Man is a fighting animal. War is the 
glorious lunacy it is, because it permits passion the license 
and indulgence passion instinctively craves. War releases 
the vindictive impulses of man. The cost of war is the crazy 
penalty man has to pay for a vicious inheritance. In view 
of this analysis, what inept misinterpretation to assert that 
war is not made by any necessity of “nature”. Man doesn’t 
control his instincts; his instincts tyrannize over and pas- 
sionately control man. 

Hence no governmental theory of state-enmity, no dicta- 
torial diplomacy, no mere commanding from Vnonarchs could 
avail to drive millions of “peaceful” citizens to slaughtering 
one another unless deep in the blood-soaked brains of the 
fighters uncontrollable pa-isions were inbedded straining for 
the vindictive freedoms of war. Any explanation of war 
which places the blame for conflict outside of the passions of 
the fighters is at least half wrong. A governmental or a cap- 
italistic or a militaristic theory of war may adequately ex- 
plain why a few potentates possess too much power ; or why 
capitalists need expanding markets; or why war-lords love 
the glory of combat. It does not adequately tell us why 
millions of “peaceful” citizens, with no apparent ill-will 
toward one another, respond so ecstatically to the call to 
arms! 

Suppose these omnipotent governmentabsts were to issue 
a call to the soldiery — the “flower” of the nation — to enlist 
in a scientific war: a war against disease. Would the nation 
be roused to memorable heroism? Why not? 

War frightens the soft imaginations of children because, 
being children, they view life dramatically, white and black, 
good and evil, peace and war, love and hate. This juxtapo- 
sition of values does not commend itself to ripened intelli- 
gences as a faithful picture of reality. War and Peace are 
not true antonyms. Peace differs from war essentially in one 
human particular: in times of peace, villainy is broken up, 
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as it were, into so many fragments, so distantly removed in 
time and space, that the common imagination cannot visual- 
ize the far-outspanned reaches of evil-doing. But war is 
more obvious and graphic and compact. It dramatizes the 
villainies of peace so relentlessly that we are terrified into 
protesting against the evil that men do. War is a living 
hell; piled mountain high, where every mortal eye can per- 
ceive them, the writhing brutalities of human beings bear 
witness to passion’s sway. Peace is a hellish living for those 
same humans. Evil is rampant, on a slightly diminished 
scale. Even in so-called Peace, villainy and enmity are 
everywhere, corroding the heart of existence and poisoning 
men’s passions. . 

Suppose a miracle were to annihilate space and time so 
effectually that the manifold corruptions thriving in a period 
of thirty year’s peace could be gathered up and compactly 
built into a human pyramid, black and ominous like the thing 
of evil it actually is. Wouldn’t Ve all stand aghast at the 
colossal carnage wrought by the enmities of men, in time of 
peace? Why be so shocked at the revelations of war? Are 
they so different from the accustomed behavior of pugna- 
cious men? Only the puerile mind can see in war the dam- 
nation and pillage it blindly overlooks in eras of so-called 
good-will. It is not war human beings find unnatural. Oh, 
no. It is only peace that is unnatural. It is untrue to state 
that the enmities among men ‘‘do not occur because they be- 
long to different states.” That’s exactly how they do occur. 
Enmities are such ferocious forces because they are pent-up 
in irrationality. They are untamable, unreasonable, whim- 
sical. 

The Germans hate the English, whom they have never met ; 
— acquaintanceship thaws aversions and engenders amity! 
The English hate the Prussians, whom they have never met. 
The Americans hate the Chinese and Japanese whom they 
have never known. And so on. Men hate deeply because their 
own sense of superiority is thereby expanded. How are we 
ever going to curb that passion for special self -distinction f 
We hate irrationally. That’s why war is an eternal possi- 
bility. ... 
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"The governmental theory holda that States are the great 
realities^ and that they are natural enemies. My reply is that 
States are unreal abstractions; that the reality is the men and 
women and children who are members of the States. 

Let us agree with Mr. Lowes Dickinson that states are 
‘‘unreal abstractions” — though the full meaning of that 
grotesque phrase is hard to decipher — and that the people 
are the great realities. Suppose these beloved people find 
joy and self-expansion and vicarious greatness in thinking 
of “their” state as greater and more glorious than nqy 
other state. Doesn’t familiar experience prove that a little 
ten-doilar-a-week clerk, who does the filing for a big busi- 
ness firm, tastes the eucharistic joy of “bigness” when he 
speaks of “our firm** as having done a larger business than 
any competitor in the field? How mucli doetf poor he profit 
in dollars and cents by that prosperity? Yet that make- 
believe self in him will have its histrionic thrills. A part 
to play in life: That’s nihat man’s soul craves. Now the 
citizens of a nation — “The great reality” — feel themselves 
individually insignificant and overlooked. They ache for 
distinction. Here’s where the State steps in and cleverly 
exploits a human weakness. 

The State, awe-inspiring, powerful, glorified, creates the 
theatricalism of patriotism which subtly binds every loyal 
heart to the protecting mother. The people, like the little 
office man, learn to speak of our country. The joy of self- 
expansion has been attained. The people gladly pay the 
price of their thrilling loyalty. The moment I have de- 
clared my love for “my country”, I have sealed a bloody 
bond. I have promised to achieve distinction for myself 
and my State. Human beings achieve their costly distinc- 
tions by exclusiveness. They know no other way of feeling 
important. Hence their attitude toward the foreigner is 
antipathetic. Antipathifs are sources of self -distinction. 
The white race hates the other-colored races, black, brown, 
yellow; that is, it purchases its superiority by antipathy. 
The law of exclusiveness is of the very texture of human 
fellowship. Most calamitous fact — but a fact nevertheless. 
States are natural enemies in the tragic sense that the mem- 
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bers of each state must have enemies to feed their vanities 
upon. There’s a truth worth pondering, Mr. Rationalist! 
Don’t hold the “people” in such sentimental inspect 
and you will understand them better. 

**Ask any of these men who, without a word of warning, have 
been torn suddenly from their homes, their occupations, their 
friends and wives and children, whether they would choose, if 
the decision rested with them, to sacrifice all that they hold 
dear, and to destroy, so far as in them lies, all that is held 
dear by all the people of a neighboring nation, in order to aggran- 
dize the French or the German State — ask them this, and what 
answer would you get?" 

Yes, ask any one of the human wretches crazed by the 
war lust wheeler he would ‘sacrifice all he holds dear and 
destroy all that is held dear by all the people of a neigh- 
boring nation” — for the glory of the State! The very 
posing of the question is pure rationalist folly. How many 
persons ask and answer rational questions rationally? If 
a man did honestly admit that he was going to war with 
malice prepense, a hater of foreigners, a lover of strife, 
why, he would be called a diabolical murderer. That title 
is not pleasing — not even to murderers. But let him prate 
of duty and civilization — he understands neither and doesn’t 
care to — and he can ravage and destroy and crucify to his 
heart’s delight with an easy, peaceful conscience. That 
dual recompense man seeks here below; — To fulfill his vin^ 
dictive passions without sensing the terror of the wilful 
murdererl 

War solves the greatest of all human dilemmas. It sup- 
plies the masks for murderers. Men do as they instinctive- 
ly please, and feel, to boot, the sanctified security of cru- 
saders fighting for the recovery of holy grails. The Slate 
plays its mock-heroic part in this cupidinous copartnership 
by surrounding vicious impulses with the approval of glory 
and of patriotism. Thus the State protects common mur- 
derers (the soldiers doing their duty) in their assaults upon 
the enemy. The State can dignify butchery. Individual 
men cannot. The State and its fighting citizens have much 
in common. Of course, you can’t expect individuals in their 
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calm, rational, unoppressive moods to speak* like murderers. 
No man, no matter how vile his impulses, enjoys the thought 
of beipg pointed out as a brute. But give that same man 
a more clandestine and more subtle ppportunity for the 
expression of his hectic passions of hate and envy and pride 
— and war does not terrify him in the least. Let us bravely 
gulp down that bitter knowledge of human nature. 

Can’t the well-meaning Rationalist realize that the very 
word “choice” is a jarring irrelevancy in a discussion of ir- 
rational impulses ? Isn’t it abundantly evident to the think- 
er that war is the dramatic outburst of instinct, while an 
explanation of war is the outburst of reason; and that 
reason never adequately recapitulates instinct’s vagaries? 
If you rationalize man’s consciousness, you do achieve a 
simple, coherent account of his conduct. What value has 
an account which omits all mention of those ancient in- 
stincts from the cojlision and collusion of which, human 
friction, including war, is*periodically precipitated? 

If it isn’t pellucidly obvious to observers that good in- 
tentions, sweetly pledged in pacific moods, have no neces- 
sary or vital relation to the passionate conduct of Mr, 
Man in a crisi/it then wisdom remains indeed a futile blund- 
erer. . . For example; on his wedding day, buoyed up by 
is answerable in it by an analysis of man’s irrationality, 
ly promise to treat his spouse tenderly, lovingly, sympathet- 
ically. Everyone knows the tragedy of good intentions— 
and of marriage. We all make a mess of life. Some are 
more expert than others: some corrupt it irramediably. 
Everyone knows that we are simply incapable of the sustain- 
ed devotions of the few perfect hours. Friction, confusion, 
enmity, misunderstanding, domestic wars, are the recurring 
incidents in the vitagraph of fellowship. Ask any man in 
his exhausted moments of serenity whether he harbors illwill 
toward bird or beast or man. He honestly believes (at that 
sublime moment) that he loves the whole living universe. 
But he doesn’t. An hour later ho will be roundly abusing 
the servant girl for her damned ignorance or bullying his 
wife for her incompetence. Men*s rational decisions are not 
to he taken too seriously. We are all adepts in sweet inten- 
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tions but horrible bunglers in actual contcnHons. Irration- 
ality is deep in the human make-up. 

The Rationalist’s ignorance or wilful disregard |)f the 
brutish instincts that devastate man’s mind is nothing less 
than astounding. He wants to know whether the dear peo- 
ple, if interrogated one by one in their ftane and calm mo- 
ments, would willingly plunge Europe into war for the sake 
of gaining territory for their State? The query is mean- 
ingless. I have explained why in another place. The ra- 
tionalist attitude is, however, so inspiring and even natural, 
in our philosophic moments, that I shall dwell a little longer 
upon its futility. 

Ask a manufacturer, in his sane moments, whether he 
would deliberately poison a nation with adulterated food? 
Whttt would he say? Ask a trust magnate, in his calm mo- 
ments, whether he would ])reinediate(lly plan to plunge a 
whole industry into paralysis and civil war? What would 
he say? Ask a politician whether he would willingly de- 
prave a whole community by supporting houses of prosti- 
tution? What would he say, in his serene moments? 

As an executioner, in his sane moments, whether he would 
— if the choice rested with him — hush the vital throb in a 
human being l>ccause it is legally “right” to murder a mur- 
derer. What would he say? Ask a father, in his reflective 
moments, whether he would willingly corrupt his wife and 
pollute his children’s blood by communicating the syphilitic 
taint to them. And his reply? Ask the doctor, in his 
moods of, remorse, whether he would choose to exploit the 
credulity and ignorance of his patients. What would he 
say? 

Ask any person — no matter how devilishly guilty of mis- 
chief-making — in his saner hours, whether he isn’t ashamed 
of his brutal conduct toward his weaker fellows, what would 
he say ? . . . . Man lives by cunning and robbery. The 
State, which is Man without any conscience at aU, lives 
likewise by cunning and robbery. Hence the State is a 
necessary thing. . . Some day Man and the State will exist 
for 6ner purposes. So we dare presume! 

Rational questions evoke rational answers. Neither ra- 
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tional question *nor rational answer is reliable. War can- 
not he explained by rationalist psychology, Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson — to choose the most detached of the rationalists 
— has failed in his analysis. Men are capable of doing 
crazier and more malicious things than he (sweet philoso- 
pher) is aware of. Machiavelli is terrible because he makes 
us see ourselves as we really are. Men don’t relish that ex- 
perience. Rationality, like truth, is a foreign language to 
mankind. 

“No more! No more! And never again! You rulers, you 
soldiers, you diplomats, you who through all the long agony of 
history have conducted the destiiiics of mankind and conducted 
them to hell, we do now repudiate you. Our labor and blood 
have been at your disposal. They shall be so no more. You 
shall not make the peace as you have made Ithc war. The 
Europe that shall come out of this war shall be our Europe. 
And it shall be one in which another European war shall never 
be possible.*' , 

Beautiful, most beautiful sentiments. Would that they 
were less rational and more real! There will, unfortunately, 
be many another European war. War leaves the same 
vicious, ineradicable taint in the bloody traditions of the 
survivors as life leaves in the instinct-bound brain of man. 
The arduous task of curbing impulses is not yet within the 
capabilities of mere man. For centuries, untold centuries, 
men will continue to hate and compete and light because 
these disciplinary exertions are the only known outlets for 
their prides and prejudices. Every thoughtful man is truly 
sorry we are not more perfect creatures, in love inth good- 
ness and amity and fraternity and peace. But here we 
are, vicious victims of heritages that lie too deep for com- 
mon control. War will not cease from the earth — so soon. 
At least, so it hideously seems. 

The sweet dream of peace is a deeper illusion than the 
glorification of war. Nothing in human longing is to me so 
touchingly pathetic as our ineffectual desire for the amities 
our hot impulses repeatedly nullify. We desire peace but 
we are not satisfied by its exacting tameness. We gladly 
applaud grandiloquent appeals to our finer nature ; our very 
applause betrays the savage lurking in our hot souls. 
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Mr. Lowes ibickinson touches the final stop in his re- 
sounding diapason of good intentions when he writes: 

appeal to his common sense, his conscience, and his heart. . . 
Is it tolerable for a decent human being to pursue this advan- 
tage at the cost of other human beings, by means of war as 
war has now been freshly and vividly revealed to me?” 

We sadly reply; there is no act so hideous as to be be- 
yond the capacity of man. Incest, rape, prostitution, in- 
fanticide, fratricide, homicide, political wars, religious 
wars, commercial wars, exploitation, robbery, theft, cun- 
ning, trickery, larceny, treachery — wrong-doing, wrong- 
doing, wrong-doing ! . . . . man has lived by brute strength 
and by brute wit. He hasn’t known how to do better. 
(Don’t condemn. Don’t praise. Pity. Understand. And 
best of all, don’t expect too much). The god in man is 
weak, the brute, strong. The brute knows no appeal to 
“conscience, reason, common sepse and heart.” It is not 
only tolerable for “decent” humans to pursue their per- 
sonal advantages at the terrible expense of other humans, 
(every day’s business activity dins that truth into our 
heads), they build lawt, customs, moralities, and universities 
to sanction, justify, legalize and glorify that very brutal re- 
lationship. Man’s inhumanity to man makes a few count- 
less thousands mourn and other counted thousands rich and 
powerful and self-important. The powerful will not yield 
up their advantages. And what is more tragic — the de- 
feated “countless” thousands seek those very advantages, 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson can ask a rtwarkably good ques- 
tion: 

”How is it that such men, (the leaders of governments), vic- 
tims of illusion, have been able to involve millions and millions 
of men in universal massacre. . . . ?” 

This essay is an attempt to straighten out some of the 
perplexities implied in the question and to answer whatever 
Mr. Dickinson’s diagnosis is amazingly ineffectual because 
it treats man as a rationalist. 

What does a thinker mean by speaking of war as an 
illusion? He surely must mean that the costs are greater 
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than had been anticipated and that the results are less sa- 
tisfactory, to vanquished and victorious, than had been pre- 
figured in imagination. Admitted! But suppose, still loyal 
to our philosophy of irrationality, that the poignant trag- 
edy of existence lies Exactly in this truth: that illusion 
indispensable to Man*s nature. Illusion at bottom is the 
vanity of superiority. No living thing that aspires is cap- 
able of shaking off the fascinating thralldom of illusion. 
How many honestly wish to? How many are even critically 
conscious of their enchaining illusions? The mother wants 
her child to be a king amongst men. He will most likely be 
a factory slave. Alexander wants more worlds to con- 
quer and dies like every other vain mortal unacquainted 
with his own foibles. Ozymandias of Egypt seeks to im- 
mortalize himself in marble but nothing remains except the 
inscription to mock liis huge folly. Mr. Average Man wants 
to be immortal and spends an hour every week begging God 
to grant him that special ^)rivilegc .... 

Every youth is sure he is meant for great things. At 
thirty, he has ceased striving, aspiring, dreaming. He has 
become disillusioned. But every newcomer in life repeats 
the experience, for we believe in none other as we do in our- 
selves. We can’t help it. Everywhere and always illusion, 
illusion. 

What if it be found that war is that thrilling illusion of 
superiority, for the indulgence of which, irrational crea- 
tures will light-heartedly offer their blood and substance? 
What if to common men war’s illusion is more appealing — 
and if is — than reflection and reason and calm delight and 
good will? What if Illusion is the only “reality”? A dis- 
concerting query! Suppose the only ineradicable reality is 
illusion itself? What shall we then say of man’s passion 
for war and for thrills? 

Illusion feeds the sentiment of worthwhdeness. If war 
is an illusion, doesn’t that fact explain, as no rationalist 
analysis can, the heart of our difficulty? Being an illusion, 
war thrills and captivates and challenges and expands and 
glorifies as only illusion can! What do the rationalists say? 
Isn’t it self-deluding folly to assert, as the sweet-tempered 
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Dickinson does/that war is not relevant to life’s purposes? 
Whose Ufe*s purposes? The common man’s? Suppose his 
life appears to him to have no conscious purpose? He is 
a creature of routine, a victim of hazards, of accidents, of 
whims, of fair weather and foul. Suppose war does seem 
purposeful to his starved imagination? For after all, what 
is purposefulness to the average man but the fixation of his 
energies upon some glittering goal? When something start- 
ling is imminent, purpose leaps into consciousness. To 
mediocre souls, the crises of life seem most purposeful. 

War is the most dazzling of these crises. War captiv- 
ates man’s vagrant attention, stiffens his backbone, braces 
his will, and envelops his hectic brain in a vivid purposeful- 
ness. War (the great illusion) is the great reality. Ir- 
rationality swUmps rationality; man’s passions swamp his 
good intentions; the thrill of war outclamors the gentle 
dream of peace; — man appears to be living \ War w the 
great illusion. Bsit, saddest of h'uths, illusion is the great 
reality 

So it doth appear in disillusioned sober truth, my brother 
rationalists. 
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(A JPhilosophic Footnote) 

Several years ago I remember reading in Bernard Shaw’s 
Dramatic Opinions — and with what astonishment — a re- 
mark that was veritably a revelation. In substance it was 
this; at a performance of an Ibsen play (Ghosts?) it 
flashed into the mind of Shaw that the relentlessly truthful 
depiction in drama of human imperfection must be indeed a 
torturing experience to those among the spectators who be- 
held the finger of guilt being pointed at them. He had not 
realized, then, the nature of disillusion, his own soul being 
so innocent of passional experience! I wondered whether 
it was possible after all that the Shavian rel^ntlessness were 
due to the author’s naive conception of the life of the pas- 
sion-haunted, of the multitudinous victims of impulse and 
remorse. And so indeed it may have been. A r^reat dram- 
atist unacquainted with tW life of the emotions! For, be 
it noted, in none of the plays of Bernard Shaw is there 
present that sense of pity which distinguishes the profound- 
est drama and literature (and life). 

I played with this audacious surmise — the feeble human 
capacity for Realization, even among the great — reflection 
linked to reflection, when I hit upon a theory to account for 
the intellectual (or emotional?) blind spot in seers. If the 
theory is meritorious, it will be seen to apply to the age-old 
controversies among the cognoscenti, such as, the relation 
between Literature and Life, Romanticism and Realism, 
Life and Art, Illusion and Truth. . . The validity of the 
theory depends upon a perception of the profound differ- 
ence between Realitm and Realization. 

Realism is the dramatization (not necessarily in drama !) 
of portions of experience. Realization is the contciousneti 
of the relation between the segment of dramatized experi- 
ence and one’s own code of behavior, that is, one’s ‘‘philoso- 
phy of life”. Life is essentially realism. Literature is es- 
sentially realization. The crudest melodrama and the subt- 
lest work of Art have in common a creative desire to convert 
life into literature, realism into realization. . . To employ 
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the philosopher’s phraseology, Realism deals with Emten- 
cet; Realization deals with Valuei, A profound distinc- 
tion! The philosophic validity of the distinction emerges 
from the fact that the flow of experience- the raw material 
of realism — does not yield up its meanings automatically, 
“naturally”. The transforming medium of the interpret- 
ing mind is necessary to the conversion of experience, that 
is, Exittencet into meaning, that is, Valuet. The psycho- 
logical gulf that lies between the two can only be spanned 
by the Creative Intelligence. 

Evil, in existence (note the word!) since time immemorial 
does not affright man; certainly its existence has not chast- 
ened him nor refined nor disciplined nor christianized. But 
tlie portrayal evil in Literature has, since time imme- 
morial, roused him to furies of rebellion, retaliation, pas- 
sionate denial, evasion and concealment. And in propor- 
tion as that haunting portrayal has achieved, and depos- 
ited in his imagination, subtler ^nd profounder forms of 
Realization, his reaction has, part paisu, increased in 
furor and in fierce denial, until a whole religion of rebuttal 
and evasion was developed — the Cult of Puritanism — to 
frustrate the aims and consequena^s of Realization, more 
particularly as embodied in modern literature. Literature 
ii more real than reality. Realization more poignant than 
Realum! 

What was the fate — at least during the tense period of 
“conversion” from old loyalties to new — of the authors who 
dared create such masterpieces of Realization as “Ghosts,” 
“The Father,” “The Awakening of Youth,” “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession”, “Damaged Goods”, “The Weavers”, to choose 
from the field of Drama alone? The realities underlying 
these poignant dramas were familiar enough and quite uni- 
versal As ancient as the hideous history of man. Why, 
then, the venomous hostility to their penetrating portrayal 
in Literature, of the literate and the illiterate — always a 
united brotherhood in arms when the Creative Artist, a Uttle 
abseht-mindedly, flings the dynamite of Realization into 
their Temples of Make-Believe. 

The realitiei which, as sheer existences, impinge but very 
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oji man’s conscience — thanks to the protective func- 
tions of habit and self-delusion and ‘*caste”-con8ciou8nes8 
-—become unendurably real, haunting, memorable, livid 
with personal meaning, when the black magic of Realization 
weaves its spell over Reality. 

Do men fear life? Or death? Or War? Or Evil? Or 
Folly? No, They fear knowledge of life, realization of 
death, truth about war, candid perception of evil, revela- 
tion of folly! 

“Men fear thought as they fear nothing else on earth — more 
than ruin, more even than death. Thought is subversive and re- 
volutionary, destructive and terrible; thought is merciless to 
privilege, established institutions and comfortable habits ; thought 
Is anarchic and lawless, indifferent to authority, careless of the 
well-tried wisdom of the ages. Thought looks into the pit of 
hell and is not afraid. It sees man, a feeble speck, surrounded 
by unfathomable depths of silence, as unmoved as if he were 
lord of the universe. Thoi/ght is great and swift and free, the 
light of the world, and the chief glory of man." Bertrand 
Russells philosophic dictum illuminates the theory of Reali- 
sation brilliantly. 

Men love Realism. They abhor Realization. That’s 
why they lavish their affection upon Melodrama — realism 
built upon a falsification of values — and vent their wrath 
upon Drama — realism built upon a revelation of values, of 
varying degrees of disillusioned candor. 

Melodrama — detective stories, moving pictures, dime- 
novels, a majority of the “legitimate” dramas, mythology — 
satisfies the heart of man (Art for Heart’s Sake!) by cater- 
ing to his sense for Realism and leaving his capacity for 
Realization unawakened. That’s the key to the history and 
the psychology of the conflict, never-ending, between the 
Creative Artist and the Public — including the lesser Artists ; 
between Literature and Life; Truth and Illusion; Realiza- 
tion and Realism. 

In Art for Heart’s Sake, Mr, Average Man’s convention- 
alized emotions are stirred, his morality flattered and exhil- 
arated, his conscience reaffirmed, his “philosophy of life”, 
concretely, his code of personal conduct, unchallenged. He 
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goes on his wav rejoicing. But the works of Realization, 
embodied in Creative Literature, are more, infinitely more, 
exacting and less indulgent. For a good reason. Realism, 
subjected to a philosophy of Values, proves itself a shabby 
and shoddy thing, a thing of spiritual shreds and patches, 
gross and incredibly evil. 

Ibsen, Strindberg, Nietzsche, Butler, Brieux, France, 
Shaw, are not Realists merely — as are Galsworthy, Mase- 
field, Barrie, Chesterton, Hauptmann, Schnitzler, primarily 
— but, speaking more accurately and philosophically, Re- 
alizationists. In other words, disillusioned seers, prol)cr8 
and revealert of Reality. 

If a seer, cither because of congenital limitation, or social 
status or phikisophic bias, or personal eccentricity — for 
example, Chesterton, Wells, Bennett, Dunsany — derives his 
abiding inspiration from the “common” mind, his Art will 
at its l)est achieve a high degree qf photographic integrity, 
that is, Realism, but a comparatively low degree of inter- 
pretative integrity, that is, Realization. 

The creative Artist must be a law and a philosophy and 
a faith unto himself. As Ibsen, the profoundest of all dram- 
atists, taught. 

The ancient distinction (how mivsehievous and sterile 
withal!) between Romanticist and Realist was not wisely 
conceived. Romanticism is as legitimate and natural and 
humanly relevant a phase of Reality as Realism. Primarily 
they diffeij in their theories of selection. The one, tem- 
peramentally so inclined, selects sentimental portions of 
reality for dramatic portrayal; the other, temperamentally 
so inclined, selects analytic portions of reality for dramatic 
representation. No doubt, the greatest artists, like S|iakes- 
peare and Goethe, select both types of reality for artistic 
presentation. 

The true, the meaningful distinction lies between the Re- 
alists and the Realizationists ; the photographic and ,the in- 
terpretative philosophies of Reality. For example: Walter 
Scott was the pure romanticist: a moving-picture realist. 
Charles Dickens was a pseudo-analytic realist: melodrama 
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with a purpose. George Eliot was a genuinely analytic re- 
alist; drama with a purpose. All of them Realists — but 
with a differing and varying capacity for Realization! 

To probe the nature of Reality, to get under the sub- 
cutaneous tissue, so to speak, of Reality — one must be phil- 
osophic-minded for that kind of psycho-analytic realism. 
Scott was a simpleton: witness the naivete of his insights. 
Dickens was a sentimentalist; observe the melodramatic na- 
ture of his wisdom. Eliot was a philosopher : albeit heavy- 
hearted and Spencerian: study the analytic and probing 
quality of her perceptions and revelations. Can we not 
trace the evolution of literature through its three astonish- 
ingly vital phases of romantic delusion, realistic delusion, 
and disillusion : the Scott-Dickcns-Eliot-Ibsen cycle — by ap- 
plying the philosophic test of Realization?* 

What, pray, fundamentally differentiates Shaw from 
Shakespeare? As a Realist, Shaw is but a poor amateur. 
As Shakespeare is the unequalled master. Think of the 
multitudinous characters in Shakespeare, the sense of life, 
color, poetry, pageantry, movement, the amazing photo- 
graphy and realism of it all. One is minded to quote the 
famous catalogue of Polonius; . . .tragedy, comedy, his- 
tory, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, trag- 
ical-historical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral”... Mar- 
velous and unrivaled Realism! As for the quality of Shakes- 
peare’s Realization — ^let the modest St. Bernard speak for 
himself : 

"There are moments when one asks despairingly why our 
stage should ever have been cursed with 'immortal' William, pil- 
ferer of other men's stories and ideas, with his monstrous rhet- 
orical fustian, his unbearable platitudes, his pretentions reduc- 
tion of the subtlest problems of life to commonplaces against 
which a Polytechnic debating club would revolt, his incredible 
unsuggestiveness, his sententious combination of ready reflection 
with complete intellectual sterility, and his consequent incapac- 
ity for getting out of the depth of even the most ignorant 
audience, except when he solemnly says something so transcen- 
dently platitudinous that his more humble-minded hearers can- 
not bring themselves to believe that so great a man really meant 
to talk like their grandmothers. With the single exception of 
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Homeri there is no eminent writer, not even Sir Widter Scott, 
whom I can despise so entirely as I despise Shakespeare when 
I measure my mind against his. The intensity of my impatience 
with him occasionally reaches such a pitch, that it would posi- 
tively be a relief to me to dig him up and throw stones at him, 
knowing as 1 do how incapable he and his worshippers are of 
understanding any less obvious form of indignity 

Adjudged by the supreme test of Realization, Shaw is 
greater than Shakespeare and Ibsen is greater than Shaw. 
As, in unwitting verification, the reactions of Mr. Average 
Man amply and superabundantly attest ! Mr. Average Man 
delights in Shakespearian realism; no longer does he fight 
shy of, deride, or feel unequal to, Shavian realism; but the 
Ibsenesquc realism — Realization at its starkest and deepest 
— he will not y t tolerate, for that way lies “death”. Death 
to his inner life, the buried life of pretence and duplicity 
and infantilism. 

Be it borne in mind that Ibsen was the very first of the 
Creative Artists to make Realization the supreme test of 
the quality of Literature. Shaw, as dramatist, is, in sober 
truth, closer to Shakespeare than he is to Ibsen. Hence, 
once they “get wise to” his brand of mock-heroic humor, 
the incorrigible multitudes fiock to him. Ibsen? The mul- 
titudes honor him by silence and the sweet solace of oblivion. 

The psycho-analytic key to the momentous distinction 
between Realism and Realization may l)c found in this aprrpu 
of Dr. Ernest Jones: 

“We arc, beginning to see man not as the smooth self-acting 
agent he pretends to be, but as he really is — a creature only 
dimly conscious of the various influences that mould his thought 
and action, and blindly resisting with all the means at his com- 
mand the forces that are making for a higher and fnller con- 
icionsncfs.” 

Life is not self-explanatory. Reality is not real until it 
has been dramatized, re-created^ by the imagination of the 
most sensitive and the most deep-seeing: The Artists and 
the Philosophers. Sometimes — and this is rare — ^by feli- 
citous coalescence, the Artist-Philosopher. In the light of 
the theory of Realization, it is not difficult to understand 
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why the mass of men can endure Life but not Philosophy, 
Realism but not Realization! We can the more adequately 
apprehend the half-obscure struggle of the mass against 
the ikon-breakers. They yearn for Illusion, which is the 
theatricalism of reality, in lieu of Truth, which is the re- 
velation of reality, its disillusion, its realization. 

To cite instances from our own age only, why have the 
novels of Hardy (in their great day!), Sudermann, Moore, 
France, Dreiser, literally had to fight their way into the 
conventional consciousness.'* The realities they explore and 
illuminate are among the most familiar as they are among 
the most human experiences flesh-and-blood are heir to. 

Is it Realism the puritans-in-literature protest against? 
Hardly. They accept, as classics, Thackeray, Hawthorne, 
Henry James, Mark Twain, Howells, Wells, Conrad, May 
Sinclair, (and Whitman?). They protest— alas ! they pro- 
test too much — against certain mordant and shameless and 
unforgettable Realizations vouchsafed us by the Artists 
whose subject-matter is Human Nature-in-the-unmitigated- 
concrete. 

Why have such probing books as “Love and Marriage”, 
“Love’s Coming of Age”, “The Psychology of Sex”, “Woman 
Under Socialism”, “The Interpretation of Dreams”, 
“Woman”, each in its tortured turn, beeq^ looked upon as 
immoral and worthy of the Index, while the facts, senti- 
ments, and implications of the texts have always been re- 
cognized as constituting the very stuff of existence? 

How explain the state of mind which fusses and fumes oyer 
the publication of such significant works of wisdom but re- 
mains strangely reticent in the presence of the "Belf-same 
facts, sentiments, and implications melodramatized in mer- 
etricious “movie”, novel, poem, or “legitimate” drama? 
it Realism the minds of self-righteous puritanic men and 
women eschew? Or Bealkation? 

Men permit prostitution: they will not permit “Mrs, 
Warren’s Profession”. Men sanction war: they will not 
sanction “Under Fire.” Men tolerate sexual folly: they 
will not tolerate “Psycho-analysis”. Men accept vice : tlwy 
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will not accept ^‘Damaged Goods**. Men look indulgently 
upon the frauds of the Journalists ; they will not look so in- 
dulgently upon the *^Brass Check.** 

Life — Realism — Delusion; you cannot appease the mass- 
appetite. But Literature — Realization — Disillusion ; they*ll 
crucify you, 0 Lover of Wisdom! Do you not recall these 
probing lines, written as a footnote, at the close of William 
Ellery Leonard’s powerful poem, “The I.ynching Bee*’: 

“(You cringe and shrink? — 

It makes your own eyes in their sockets ache? 

O squeamish listener, but think 

It’s all a midnight dream, and no one is awake; 

And in the morning, with the bobolink, 

We*ll see together, you and I, 

The flowrfs, the fields, the sun, the sky. 

And the magnolia blossoms, white and pink.)" 

Literature as escape from Reality! A new day dawns. 
In that day Literature will not%e escape and evasion, but 
realization and fulfillment! 

Another interesting problem illuminated by this theory 
is involved in such a question as this: How shall we ex- 
plain the circumstance that great dramatists like Shakes- 
peare, Strindberg, Ibsen, Shaw, create characters whose wit, 
wisdom, eloquence, and poetic sensitivity render them as 
inspiring in Literature as they are non-existent in Life? 
As to the genuinely poignant reality of these “unreal’* char- 
acters there can be no doubt. As every lover of literature 
is aware.* In his wonderful essay “Blaming the Bard’*, 
Shaw writes: 

“But I am bound to add that I pity the man who cannot en- 
joy Shakespeare. He has outlasted thousands of abler thinkers, 
and will outlast a thousand more. His gift of telling a story 
(provided some one else told it to him first) ; his enormous 
power over language, as conspicuous in his senseless and silly 
abuse of it as in his miracles of expression; his humor; hU 
sense of idiosyncratic character; and his prodigious fund of that 
vital energy which is, it seems, the one differentiating property 
behind the faculties, good, bad, or indifferent, of the man of 
genius, enable him to entertain us so effectively that the imag- 
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e 

iiiarjr scenes and people he has created become more real to tu 
than our actual life — ^at least, until our knowledge and g rip oi 
actual life begins to deepen and glow beyond the common. \^en 
I was twenty I knew everybody in Shakespeare from Hamlet 
to Abhorson, much more intimately than I knew my living con- 
temporaries; and to this day, if the name of Pistol or Polonius 
catches my eye in a newspaper, I turn to the passage with more 
curiosity than if the name were that of — ^but perhaps I had better 
not mention any one in particular. ..." 

If Realism be our guide, how can we resolve the contra- 
diction, for these enhanced and glorified characters do not 
strike us as being unreal. On the contrary, they are more 
real than reality. What attitude toward life, unconscious- 
ly held, intuitively felt, compels the great Artist to employ 
what is dramatically the illusion of super-personality? We 
say it is his artistic genius. And we say rightly. Is it not, 
however, more enlightening to think of it as his capacity 
for-Realization by virtue of which he belongs in the unique 
category of Creative Artist? It is as though the Creative 
Artist breathed into his all-too-human (and therefore medi- 
ocre) characters some of the divine fire that burns so ex- 
quisitely and so rapturously in his own sensitive soul. 

We catch the intimations of George Moore’s philosophiz- 
ing when he says : 

*But does not passion render us speechless ?' Lantern asked. 
'I think it does. Lantern, in real life, but we cannot carry real 
life into Art’. ’Why not?’ said Lantern. ’Because Art, Lantern, 
is Art, and life is life. In the legend of The Ring, the beauty 
of Brunnhilde rendered Siegfried speechless, but Wagner did 
not follow the legend, he wrote the exultant duet, leaving Reyer, 
an inferior writer, to allow the lovers to stand mutely gasing 
at each other, like Mr. Galsworthy’s lovers.’ ’It all depends,' 
said Lantern, ’which you prefer — the realistic method or the 
romantic.’ ’But I do not prefer either, for I do not distinguish 
between the two, Lantern. Wagner was romantic to the finger 
tips, he was a realist from the crown of his head to his heels, 
and the difference between him and Reyer was that one man was 
a genius and the other — well, a man of talent, if you like'." 

Art is Art, and life is life. Profoundly true — ^if we un- 
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derstand philosophically, which means creatively, in the Art- 
ist sense, what Moore’s distinctions body forth. 

The function of Art is to intensify perception. Viewed 
from the angle of an illiterate perception, Melodrama is 
real enough ! Life is essentially, as raw material, melodrama : 
the realism of episodes of conflict and confusion, a human 
chaos unredeemed by the transvaluing magic of Art. Real* 
ization'is Awareness of life as perceived through the subtle- 
sensitive eyes of Art. 

Life is Realism. Art is Realization. Literature is more 
real than reality.* 

* Intcrcstinfily enough, an article entitled, “British Play Censor 
Again Uses Veto," appearing in the August 16 issue of the New 
York Times (1925), contains the following naive dialogue which 
reveals rather flointedly how the conceptions of realism and reali- 
zation play their subtle "unconscious" role in human evaluation: 

Mr. Harcourt — It was noticed in the press, in fact, nearly 
every newspaper in the Kingdom said that one of the most 
immoral incidents in "The Devir was almost identical with 
one of the incidents in "Monna V.nnna"; and yet you con- 
sidered that “The Devil" was not immoral and “Monna 
Vanna" was? 

Mr. Redford—I should say that there was not the smal- 
lest analogy between the two plays. The one is a literary 
work and the other a flamboyant, lurid piece of stage 
business. 

Mr. Harcourt — The literary work is censored and the 
flamboyant piece of stage business is passed. Is that your 
condition? 

Mr. Redford — (No answer). 

“A similar comparison was made between another pair of plays. 
Both dealf with the problems of prostitution; one was vetoed, the 
other passed. These two plays were “Mrs. Warren's Profession" 
by Bernard Shaw, to which a license was refused, and “The Qlrii- 
tian," by Hall Caine, which was passed and played to drowded 
houses. As with “Monna Vanna" and "The Devil," Mr. Redford 
was unable to express in words the method by which he had con- 
sidered one play to be fit for license and the other unfit." 

The enlightening article from which these excerpts are culled 
concludes with this paragraph: 

“So 'Damaged Goods’ can pass the censorship [at last] and 
'Desire Under the Elms’ can not. Which goes to prove to the 
satisfaction of some folk that the Lord Chamberlain may be ranked 
among those contortionists who, while straining at a gnat, are yet 
able to swallow a camel" 

O Tempera, O Mores 
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A PSYCHO-BIOGRAPHY {•» brief) 

The year 1914 seems — by almost universal agreement — 
to be considered a year of evil augury for mankind. Per- 
haps, if the dead youth of the Great War (“great” in tor- 
ture and folly and futility) could return and reveal the 
truth to us who survive— God knows why — the truth as 
they now perceive it, we might realize to the depths why 
1914 was a year of evil augury for mankind. We who sur- 
vive are prerogatived to know why the year of our Lord 
1924 is fraught with a menace to the living universe equally 
portentous. The Groat Peace (“great” in torture and folly 
and futility), like the Great War, reveals not only the 
ghastly sovereignty of Capitalist Imperialism, not only the 
disastrous dejyavity of the Religion of Moneytheism, no, 
nor only the incredible and incorrigible naivete of the human 
kind, but also — and this revelation stands out conspicuous 
and pathetic like a livid gash across an exquisitely human 
(ACft— -the complete bankruptcy of what we are pleased to 
call Education. How did the philosophers comport them- 
selves during the war? And the learned Scholars? And 
the professorial and professional leaders of the educated 
classes? And the college students? And their teachers? 
Not to omit the brilliantly commercialized professions — 
especially those heaven-sent apologists for the Status Quo, 
the lawyers and the editors! Was Education on the side 
of Light or of Darkness? 

Plutocratic-Patriotim is the evil of evUs in our contem- 
porary cibilizafion. Among the illiterate, plutocratic-pa- 
triotism is allied to sheer credulity; among the literate, it 
is allied to subtle self-delusion. The bond of bloody brother- 
hood effectually unites fool and philosopher, moron and in- 
tellectual! What a spectacle for the Humanist gifted with 
a sense for pity and irony! 

Education, that subtle hypocrite, that teacher of guile, 
has spent its best energies for generations inflaming youth’s 
vanity and sickly imagination with dreams of The Father- 
land, My Glorious Country, the Superioritv of the White 
Race, the Noble Utility of Wars, the Right of Expansion, 
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the Legitimacy of Force and Fraud, the Valor of Conquest, 
the Christian Duty of Ministering to the Backward Peo- 
ples, the Survival of the Fittest, — the Cowardice of Peace! 

In that credulous and cowardly world which came to a 
hideously triumphant close in the year of evil augury 1914, 
Illusion was King of Kings, the omnipotent and omniscient 
God ever glorious ! 

“And on the pedestal these words appear: 

‘My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings. 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair.' 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 

In the long reign of Illusion, there was little room for 
Critical-Mindedness, for unsweet truths, for courageous in- 
sights, for Disillusionment. In no department of human 
activity was Illusion so powerfully intrenched as in the 
noble-naive field of Education. As the ensuing Analyses 
will make abundantly clear. Credulity was the basis of the 
Old Education. . . “Theirs not to reason why, theirs but 
to do and die.” .... Critical-Mindedness is the basis of 
the New Education, (Theirs not to do and die, theirs but 
to reason why!) Illusion as the prop and inspiration of 
education and life has yielded its magic potency to Disil- 
lusion. Ours is pre-eminently the Age of Disillusionment. 

In 1914 I had already completed the outline of a com- 
prehensive work to be entitled, The Pulse of Modernity; 
Being an Informal Philosophy of Disillusionment. So- 
crates in the classic world and Nietzsche in the modern are 
the great Informal Philosophers. . . . Between 1914 and 
1916 I completed the greater part of the work which then 
embraced full-fledged essays on the following themes: 

Thk Aoe in Which We Live 
Culture Versus Life 
In Praise of Radicalism 
Feminism: Promise and Portent 
A Preface to Disillusionment 
Disillusionment's Sequel 
Salvation by Critical-Mindedness 
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Hii9t8 to Younger Thinkers 

The Hinterland or Human Motives 

Our Tainted Ethics 

How We Actually Think 

Our Intellectual Blind Spots 

Notes on the Intellectual Life 

Automatism in Education 

The Gossip of Analysts 

Homespun and Finespun 

(A criticism of Bertrand RuttelVs Ethics in hit 

** Philosophical Essays**) 

Psycho-Analysis for Students 

(plus an elaborate, criticism of Professor IJolVs 

**The Freudian Wish**) 

The Logic of International Hostility 
(^n Essay on the psychology, economics and 
diplomacy of the Great War; — up to 1916 ) 
Wisdom and Folly 

(Aphorisms for the philosophically-minded!),,,. 

It is not without meaning — page Freud! — that I closed 
on the note of Folly. An Informal Philosophy of Disil- 
lusionment in a world that was crack-brained with Illusion. 
The whole work had as its method an almost fanatical 
critical-mindedness and as its aim the celebration of Edu- 
cation as the most vital branch of Philosophy: philosophy 
itself being the most vital insight into, and interpretation 
of. Life. 


An intelligent publi.sher who was interested in this pro- 
jected work— to whom I brought it in the fall of 1910— 
kept it for three months and then returned it, fearing to 
undertake its too costly financing, a fact with which my 
exuberantly theoretic mind hod not reckoned. I consoled 
myself with the thought that such a labor of love~-«amor 
del intellectualis” — was an achievement one could (at least 
secretly) be humbly proud of at age twenty-five. Fearing 
o repeat the impractical stunt of handing over so large a 
work to one publisher— I had innocently, i. e. ignorantly, 
assunied that publishers are somehow primarily concerned 
wi 1 cas .-—I chose a portion for immediate publication. 
My new publisher was very cordial and simply suggested 
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that I re-write my essays so as to tone down their radicalism. 
Only that and nothing more ! Teufelsdrockh ! 

In 1917 Woodrow Wilson (a minority president) de- 
clared war against the German Government — governments 
declare war but stay out, while the people, who do not de- 
clare war, plunge in ! — and straightway converted America 
into a mad house. Woodrow Wilson’s autocratic decision 
had one salutary eUcct: it raised the obscure science of 
psycho-pathology to the foremost rank among the civilized 
sciences. The civilized sciences are all those ingenious 
branches of research that contribute most effectively to the 
successful management of War, more particularly to that 
spiritual and intangible aspect of it, subtly expressed in 
the concept, Morale. War is the most beautiful laboratory 
for the sane study of insanity: Psychopathology on the 
Grand Scale. War is not without its scientific blessings — 
let the fragile friends of peace say what they will. Christian 
Capitalism and Civilized Science are incestuously happy — 
and most congenial — bedfellows. 

Well, Mr. Wilson, distinguished stylist, went to War 
and dragged America with him into a marvelous manic- 
depressive psychosis by a conscription of the unwilling. Or, 
to quote the unforgettable words of that great man ; “This 
is by no means a conscription of the unwilling.” Only a 
psychoanalyst will know how to fathom the true inter-re- 
lation between that great man’s realistic doctrine of coer- 
cive conscription and his romantic doctrine of “The New 
Freedom,” Ah, these creatures that once were men! 

But some of us — and this is of no importance whatso- 
ever historically — were not prepared for the Great Mad- 
ness — to borrow the memorable title of Scott Nearing’s 
sagely treasonable pamphlet. We embodied our position 
as Conscientious Objectors in an Article entitled. The Re- 
ligion of Free Men, which The New Republic was good 
enough to print as a communication. Among the publicly 
distinguished signers were Norman Thomas and Dr. Henry 
R. Linville. Professor Lovejoy, reactionary by nature and 
philosopher by training, did us the honor to reply to the 
Article, citing the familiar platitudes that underlie the 
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thinking of the 8elf-ri|^teous patriot. At anj rate, The 
Religion of Free Men — as Dr. Linville at a later date had 
occasion to point out — was the only Article in America 
which stated, more or less philosophically, the position of 
the Conscientious Objectors. Mine was the modest pleasure 
of having written that defense of the C. 0. position — at a 
time when the government was going crazy with coercion. 

The most sinister by-product of America’s participation 
in The Great Madness was the swift perversion of the entire 
educational system to the rah-rah uses of militarism. One 
of the most dramatic, in truth, melodramatic, events in the 
history of education was the institution of The Inquisition, 
as John Dewey did not hesitate to call it— in the Now 
York City Schools. What a delicious orgy of patriotism! 
What a frenzied revenge upon the “radicals” and “agitators” 
who had labored to substitute for the dry rot of mediaeval- 
ism in education the live enthusiasms of modernity, and in 
so laboring had undermined the prestige of the pompous 
mediocrities, the self-complacent bureaucrats, the amiable 
charlatans who run and ruin the school system that pro- 
mises so much and fulfils so little. 

In that Intellectual Reign of Terror, I had the honor to 
be dismissed by the panic-stricken Board of Education of 
the City of New York. Alas, who among the sons of men 
does not recall, however vaguely, the shameful — or was it 
shameless?— “ousting” of the three DeWitt Clinton teachers, 
the “humiliating” transfer of six others, the Star Chamber 
investigation of the heretics who were loyal to rationality 
in the midst of irrationality, disloyal to plutocratic-patriot- 
ism because they were loyal to truth, traitors to Bunk in 
school and in society: Gentlemen and Scholars possessed 
of an intellectual conscience. How woefully irrelevant, in 
an educational system governed by pompous pretence and 
humorless make-believe, are the civilizing attributes of 
courage and criticism! Criticism is heresy. Courage is 
madness. 

As one of the editors of “The American Teacher”— the 
only educational magazine in these States that was not 
afraid to be guilty of “destructive criticism” of the Status 
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Quo as evilly reflected in school and society — I had already 
propounded the novel doctrine that thought is not syno- 
nymous with blasphemy nor intellectual courage with eccen- 
tricity. The editors of “The American Teacher” strove to 
do a strange thing: to rescue the teacher-soul from ser- 
vility, simultaneously redeeming education from the cul- 
tural corruption wrought by intellectual cowardice. A Pro- 
methean enterprise! Incidentally, I should like to mention 
that several scorchingly analytic articles of mine, “The 
Ethics of Wrongdoing”, “The Logic of Freest Speech”, 
“The Tragedy of Mal-Education”, were dug up and quoted 
by the Grand Inquisitors as proving my fitness to be a cor- 
rupter of youth (shades of Socrates!) and hence my un- 
fitness to transmit the eternal verities, unspotted, unsullied, 
undimmed, to the younger generation. Was it not Mark 
Twain who said: “First God made idiots. That was for 
practice. Then He made Boards of Education ...” 

The Intellectual Reign of Terror grew fiercer with the 
advent of the Lusk psychology which scented a new menace 
to “established institutions” in the universal popularity of 
Bolshevism. A special examination was ordered to discover 
who among the students possessed any knowledge of Bol- 
shevism! The principals of High Schools received a cir- 
cular letter containing the following: “We are especially 
interested in the answers to Question I on Bolshevism. Ask 
the teachers to call to your attention any papers which 
show an especially intimate knowledge of this subject, those 
particularly which indicate that the pupils have been sub- 
mitted to systematic training along this line. We are de- 
sirous of finding out to what extent Bolshevistic ideas have 
been impressed upon the students of our high schools.” 
Which puts me in mind of Veblen’s wonderful Article in 
the old “Dial”, bearing the satirically simple caption: Bol- 
shevism Is a Menace — To Whom?. ... No wonder it has 
become plausible to assert that education is a most effective 
barrier to enlightenment. The educational system returned 
to normalcy with the enthusiastic election to the Presidency 
of Warren Gamaliel Harding, sedate, sinister and senile, a 
politician who immediately upon his death became a states- 
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man, a peddler df platitudes, a cool nonentity almost as in- 
spiring as Grant’s Tomb. . . . 

In 1919 I was “invited” to conduct a Department on 
Education in the “New York Call”— then enjoying the 
liveliest period in its checkered history. I chose the title 
“Education And Life” as most graphically embodying my 
conception of education as a vital process: a process of 
groping and growth, of fulfilment and disillusionment, of 
realization, as vital as life itself and infinitely deeper. Edu- 
cation as realization^ as wisdom ; more specifically as a calm 
knowledge of limitation, delusion, folly, evU. Education as 
wisdom ! In order to meet the requirement of three articles 
a week, I had recourse to my essays from which I judiciously 
culled fragments that stood the logical test of coherence 
and the psychological test of interest and thus, within a 
period of six keen months, I contributed an impressive num- 
ber and variety of analyses on themes that spanned a signi- 
ficant sector of the intellectual jife of our age — the age 
of disillusionment. Appreciation and critical commentary 
from many distinguished sources made me aware that even 
in their plucked and fragmentary state, these analyses were 
endowed with a vitality and a lucidity that made them worth- 
while — “suggestive and stimulating” — to the critical-minded 
youth (of all ages) who loved to think of themselves as 
inconoclasts, true disciples of Ibsen and Strindberg and 
Nietzsche and Shaw — to mention only the most mercilessly 
intelligent and bitterly exhilarating of the philosophers of 
disillusion whose dark wisdom is the inspiration of mo- 
dernity. • 

To a publisher, go ! So, indeed, in the year of the God 
of Chance 1919 I did go with a precious handful of Frag- 
ments and, in due time, 1 did receive this noble communiqui: 

'*! have kept your manuscript as long as I have because I so 
much wanted to publish it. We've gone over the situation very 
carefully and have regretfully come to the conclusion that we 
cannot at the present time undertake it. This has absolutely 
no reference to your material. It's fascinatingly written, and 
it surely should be published. Manufacturing conditions, how- 
ever, have been of such a nature that we’ve been compelled to 
postpone the publication of several of our books, with the con- 
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sequent result that we don’t feel that we can add another to 
our list just now.” 

Just for the intellectual fun of it — all intellectual fun is 
seriously motivated — I sent some specimens of my work 
to Upton Sinclair, in the magical Californian autumn of 
1920 , who wrote a cordial prefatory note and the inevitable 
word of counsel to a fellow writer — to the effect that I do 
not pack too much into one volume: sane advice which I 
was urgently in need of. Said he, after succinctly sum- 
marizing the conflict between Autocracy and Democracy 
at large: 

“They are still supposed to be ‘public' schools, but in reality 
they are the private schools of Big Business, and their purpose 
is to steal from us, the people, the minds of our children. There 
is no greater tragedy that I can conceive, than that men and 
women who have suffered under the lash of exploitation and 
learned the bitter lesson of revolt should be obliged to send 
their children day by day Cnto the camp of their enemies, to be 
mentally poisoned against their own parents, to be made into 
willing little instruments of the very enslavement against which 
the parents are making a pitiful and futile struggle. 

“There is no longer any freedom or democracy left in the 
schools of America. Those who teach in our schools are cogs 
in a machine, humble servants of a bureaucracy; and if they 
presume to make the acquaintance of modern thought, they 
go out to earn their bread in some other way. 

“The writer of this book is one of those who have gone out. 
He has a message to the teachers of America and to the enlight- 
ened parents of America, and to all those who believe in the 
oldfashioned doctrine of Revolutionary America, rfe has some- 
thing to say, and he has said it well, and his book deserves to 
be read. Like all other rebel books, it will have to make its 
own way." 

In the interim, while waiting for the emergence of a cour- 
ageous publisher, I was sending articles to various of the 
more thoughtful of America’s magazines and thus in time 
gathered appreciations and critical commentary from an 
illuminating band of thinkers. To wit: William A. White, 
psychoanalyst; Everett Dean Martin; Prof. Boris Sidis, 
America’s most original experimentalist in abnormal psy- 
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chology and psychopathology; Dr. William J. Robinson; 
John Haynes Holmes; Dr. Benzion Liber; William J. Field- 
ing; Upton Sinclair; G. Stanley Hall; Prof. H. A. Over- 
street ; et al. 

Parenthetically, it may be interesting to quote this para- 
graph from a friendly letter sent me, Feb. 1920, by an 
enlightened publisher: 

“Yes, send me parts of your MS., just a couple of chapters. 
The trouble with a book such as you outline, is that there is, 
as yet, no definite audience to whom we know that it will appeal. 
It may be the very best of books, but when it isn’t used as a 
text book, or when some big official name is not attached to it, 
the chances of its success are a mere X, and God knows how to 
solve an equation with just an X in it.’’ 

By way of* getting more expert opinions, I sent a cargo 
of my Analyses to Prof. Boris Sidis whose judgment, being 
wholly detached and impersonal — so far as my humble ex- 
istence was concerned— would ^ount heavily against the 
random disingenuous judgments of our powerful, far too 
powerful, publishers. After a painstaking reading of mv 
voluminous work, Prof. Sidis — distinguished as psychologist, 
psychopathologist, educator — gladly consented to write 
an Introduction to “Education and Life”. He wrote: 

“In this series of essays the author, Mr, Samuel Schmal- 
hausen, offers to th^ thoughtful reader his views on education 
in relation to social life. Mr. Sehmalhauscn is inspired by the 
new, economic, intellectual tendencies, and by the progressive 
spirit of our times. He seeks for radical modifications of our 
school syUems and of our defective methods of education. In- 
sisting on the imperative necessity of radical changes in the 
thought, life, and activities of teachers as well as on the crying 
need of better and truer ways of the upbringing of the young, 
he lays stress on the fact that the very medium of our social 
environment must be radically modified, that conditions and 
circumstances must be fundamentally changed in order to trans- 
form the ideals, thought, and character of the coming genera- 
tion of men and women who will prove sturdy, keen and original, 
free from superstitions, traditions, and taboos. The present 
narrow-minded individuality, cramped in its school cells, 
should be freed from its bonds' and liberated from the prison- 
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house of which the involuntary jailer is often 'the unhappy, en- 
slaved teacher. * 

*‘On account of the events and changes which have taken 
place in the last few years of the world-war, an immense up- 
heaval has occurred in the life of civilised humanity, an up- 
heaval which seems to promise a radical transformation of en- 
vironment, conditions, circumstances, and man. In spite of 
conservative, reactionary forces, society is in a state of fermen- 
tation and transformation. 

"Like all other antiquated, and no longer useful, if not harm- 
ful social institutions, the educational system is profoundly 
affected by the revolutionary changes of life, by the evolutionary 
forces which, though vaguely felt, are constantly and ceaseless- 
ly at work in the conscious and subconscious depths of organ- 
ized society. 

"The present educational system, in which< philistinism is 
manufactured on a national scale, is unstable and is tottering, — 
its complete collapse is by no means in the distant future. The 
conservative pillars of society cannot long bolster up a system 
rotten to the core. Its doom is inevitable. 

"The present worn-out educational structure may look im- 
posing to the eye of the superficial external observer, but the 
destructive agencies are at work. Nothing can save it. Mean- 
while .the social progressive forces tend to build a new, strong, 
beautiful edifice for the rearing of a healthy-minded human 
race of Genius. 

"The writer’s work belongs to those healthy, progressive 
forces which, while appearing to break down the present edu- 
cational institutions, are really attempting to build not ab- 
normal, but true, normal forms of education out of which a 
superior race of men and women will arise. Whether or no the 
work will prove successful, time and experience alone will show. 
There is no doubt, however, of the writer’s sincere and earnest 
endeavor. 

"The author is a man of wide experience in educational af- 
fairs, and he is certainly animated with social ideals of a well- 
formed Individual and communal life. He expresses his 
thoughts in fragments of reflections which are brief and incisive. 

The writer s reference to Freudian Psychoanalysis would 
rather be disapproved by competent psychologisU and psycho- 
pathologists from a purely scientific sUndpoint • This, how- 
ever, does not in the least affect the author’s main thesis, since 
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• 

he may lolly omit psychoanalysis without in the least impair* 
ing the strength of his arguments or the logic of his Fragments. 
The trend of his thought is entirely independent of the claims 
of Freudism and of the pseudo-analytic metaphysical speculations 
of alleged ‘psychoanalysis' now the fashion and the rage of the 
idle^ parasitic, degenerate social classes. 

“One may not agree with Mr. Schmalhausen's views, but 
one will find his Fragments refreshing and stimulating." 

That was in the Spring of 1921. I took heart again and 
sent my manuscript to a prosperous and most distinguished 
publishing house. On June 10th I was honored with this 
tell-tale communication : 

“We have given careful consideration to your manuscript. 

“It seems t^ us that this manuscript contains some strong 
and interesting chapters and some material that deserves to be 
widely read. In general, however, the tone of it is rather bitter, 
unfair, and intolerant, in our opinion. Our school systems in 
general are doubtless far from id<?al, as are our social, indus- 
trial, and political systems. New York, however, is not a typical 
American city; and by the larger part of the country it is not 
considered an American city at all, but a sort of gateway be- 
tween America and Europe. It is doubtful that throughout 
most of the country teachers and other readers would re<k>g- 
nize the conditions that you attack so vigorously; they would 
be inclined to wonder what all this disturbance was about, and 
where such an oppressive regime prevailed. 

“Our policy is to publish well written books on subjects of 
vital interest, without regard to their point of view, provided 
that the ti;eatment is reasonably fair and temperate and illumi- 
nating. We have published b^ks on both sides of important 
social, industrial, religious, and educational questions, os you 
may know, without partiality. It is for this reason probably 
that you submitted your manuscript to us. We cannot convince 
ourselves, however, that your manuscript does make a really 
effective presentation of the infirmities of our educational sys- 
tem, though certain chapters and paragraphs seem to us valu- 
able contributions. Perhaps we misjudge the manuscript, but 
in our opinion such changes in our schools as are needed arc 
likely to be promoted most effectively by fairer and more gen- 
erally applicable presentations of the situation.” 

But truth crushed to earth will rise agftin — only to be 
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crushed the more effectually! The manuscript went jub- 
ilantly marching on to another publisher, a remarkably 
“live” institution spreading its fame and its fiction with 
advertising acumen among the literate and sub-literate. 
November 22nd, 1921, brought me this bit of exhilarating 
news; 

“Peculiarly enough, right after you left the office to-day your 
manuscript came back with a report on it which induces me to 
want to take the book home with me to-night and spend a 
couple of evenings on it. I'll let you know definitely about it 
by the end of this week. I'm inclined to think from what I have 
already read of the manuscript, that while I like it, I don't 
feci commercially safe in publishing it." 

As our friend, Grigorji Stepanovitch Smir;iov, in Anton 
Chekhov’s brilliant farce “The Boor”, exclaims at the top 
of his impotent voice : “What can one say to that?. . I’m 
too tender-hearted with them. But you wait! I’ll show 
you! I permit nobody to* play tricks with me, the devil 
with ’em all!.... Brrr! How angry I am, how terribly 
angry I am ! Every tendon is trembling with anger and I 
can hardly breathe — ah, I’m even growing ill ... . Servant !” 

Ah, but that letter was balm of Gilead compared to this 
tantalizing epistle sent me November 26, 1921 : 

“Over the Thanksgiving holiday I carefully read your ma- 
nuscript and, in spite of your very enthusiastic and interesting 
letter of November 23, I’m confident that [Blank and Blank] 
would be unable to do justice to your interesting book, I feel 
sure that H. & B. or W. H. B., would achieve much greater 
sales than we could possibly reach. 

“I am sailing for England early in December and will be 
back about the first of February. If when I get back you 
haven’t succeeded in getting your book on the Spring list of 
some publisher who believes in your book, I'll be glad to talk 
to you about it for the fall of 1922.” 

And the rest was silence! 

Thus the delightful comedy of Love’s Labour’s Lost went 
merrily on. “Blossom and blossom and promise of blossom 
but never a fruit” — to quote the wistful-tragic "Tennyson, 
who with the lyrical-dramatic Browning and the philo- 
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sophic-poetic Arnold is slowly but surely fading out of 

literary memory What evil days are upon us that the 

throb of a soulless mechanism shall be more magical, more 
awe-inspiring than the throb of a poet’s dream. Has poet’s 
beauty, like lover’s passion, succumbed to the bedizened 
harlotry of the Religion of Money thei sm . Milton! 
thou shouldst be living at this hour. Our poets have need 
of thee! 

Behold an ominous thing! — the panicky flight of our 
poets from Illusion — the only true Reality for poets! The 
cool and subtle Eastman never achieving the miracle of 
pouring into his poetry the gay and astonishing passion 
he has lavished upon love and life. The flaming Giovannitti, 
hurrying through the night like some incandescent meteor, 
discharging his precious fire too swiftly like a passionate 
lover in his ecstasy — a spent and enervate poet no longer 
contriving his rude miracles of expression. The facile-fin- 
gered Untermeyer, half-forgetfifl of the rough male beauty 
of “Challenge”, plunging ever deeper into brilliantly trivial, 
effeminate reminiscence and review. The heavy-hearted 
Edgar I^e Masters padding his poetry with prose and his 
prose with poetry, emotionally too humorless and intellectu- 
ally not sufficiently subtle, marvelous humanist, poignant 
and penetrating, the most perturbed and woe-begone of our 
poets, a passionate soul who writes with that quality of 
ecstatic sincerity which is, in some ultimate sense, genuine 
poetry. The poet, preeminently, of disillusion. 

Robert Frost, exquisite etcher, dramatist of life’s little 
ironies, whose haunting tableaux reveal perfection in a 
minor key, devoid of that cosmic passion and lyrical pain 
which make memorable the poetry of the major prophets. 
Life is not luminously alive in the poems of Frost. No In- 
timations of Immortality haunt his precise and reasonable 
lines. In truth, his most skilful poems lie under the eclipse 
of intimations of mortality. The dream lies foetal, power- 
less to be bom, in that finely carved poet’s brain. Maxwell 
Bodenheira, Chinese metaphysician, writes poetry with hii 
left hand. To take such delight in composing a new hiero- 
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glyphics seems like sheer intellectual perversion. Does such 
emotionless writing reveal a mind whose greatest need is 
originality? When originality is eccentricity, it is no 
longer admirable ; it is merely odd, grotesque, finally foolish. 
Bodenheim’s soul is tongue-tied. His most poignant utter- 
ance is never articulate, never blessed with warm and vital 
embodiment, rarely lyrical, rarely poetical in feeling — unless 
tortured, certainly torturing, eccentricity of language is 
to be mistaken for exquisite emotion ! Bodenheim is a subtle 
grammarian, not a profound poet 

Babettc Deutsch is a pilgrim who never wearies of wander- 
ing in strange lands. Her sonnets are distinguished, keenly 
wrought, stately, even beautiful. Too often, I imagine, she 
writes theatrically rather than humanly. H/r sincerity is 
a little stagey, artificially genuine rather than naturally so. 
A splendid poet, perhaps somewhat too monotonous intel- 
lectually, too subdued emotionally, but withal a genuine 
talent expressing itself as yet too shyly for soul’s maturest 
unfoldment. This life-enfeebling constraint that oppresses 
our poets ! It was not Babette Deutsch who wrote : 

Ail, teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow. 

The world should listen then — as I am listening now. 

Arthur Davison Ficke, divinest of poets, whose ecstasy is 
pure passion, is the most exquisitely gifted of our poets; 
deep in human wisdom, marvelously lyrical, passion-radiant, 
whose langauge is a miracle of beauty and lucidity, whose 
dreaming mind, woven of enchantment, can contrive felici- 
ties too ravishing for earth-born mortals ! Ficke’s ^^Sonnets 
Of A Portrait Fainter,” comparable in beauty to the aston- 
ishing loveliness of the poetry of William Watsdn and of 
Stephen Phillips — is there a poem more magical than 
“Marpessa”? — contains more wonder and poetic potency 
and haunting imagery than lovers of poetry have been 
blessed with since the luminous-lyrical days of Wordsworth. 
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"If I had rtever known your face at all, 

Had only heard you speak, beyond thick screen 
Of leaves, in an old garden, when the sheen 
Of morning dwelt on dial and ivied wall, 

I think your voice had been enough to call 
Yourself before me, in living vision seen. 

So pregnant with your essence had it been. 

So charged with you, in each soft rise and fall. 

At least I know, that when upon the night 
With chanted word your voice lets loose your soul, 

I am pierced, I am pierced and cloven, with Delight 
That hath all Pain within it, and the whole 
World's tears; all ecstasy of inward sight; 

And the blind cry of all the seas that roll." 

Such delicacy of perception, such unbearable poignancy of 
feeling, such lucidity of expression as arc revealed in this 
haunting poem of Watson’s can only be matched — for their 
matchless loveliness — in the sensuous and profound per- 
fection of Ficke’s radiant sonnats. 

I am in love with high far-sccing places, 

That look on plains half-sunlight and half-storm, — 

In love with hours when from the circling faces 
Veils pass, and laughing fellowship glows warm. 

You who look on me with grave eyes where rapture 
And April love of living burn confessed, — 

The Gods are good! The world lies free to capture! 

Life has no walls. O take me to your breast! 

Take me, — be with me for a moment's span! — 

I am in love with all unveiled faces. 

I se^ the wonder at the heart of man; 

I would go up to the far-seeing places. 

While youth is ours, turn toward me for a space 
The marvel of your rapture-lighted face! 

I have seen beauties where light stabs the hills 
Gold-shafted through a cloud of rosy stain. 

I have known splendor where the summer spills 
Its tropic wildness of torrential rain. 

I have felt all the free young dominance 
Of winds that walk the mountains in delight 
To tear the tree-trunks from their rooted stance 
And make the gorges thunderous of their might 
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The light, the torrents, and the winds, in you 
I thought I had perceived to kinship grown. 

It was a dream. Until this hour, I knew 
Nothing — nay, nothing all my days have known 
Where beauty, splendor, freedom, held such part 
As when you came, — and swept me to your heart. 

It was the night, the night of all my dreams. 

Across the lofty spaces of that room 

You stole; and where the moonlights silver streams 

Cloudily slanted in upon the gloom, 

More silver radiance met them where you moved; 

And all the beauty of that hazM West, 

Wherein the moon was sinking, lay approved 
Because thus lay your pale, slow-curving breast. 

I shall remember, — aye, when death must cpver 
My soul and body with its rayless tide, — 

The madness and the peace of that wild lover 
Drunken with life's whole wonder at your side. 

I shall remember in life'i .stormiest deep, — 

Even as that night I knew you there in sleep. 

What great poems wrought of white magic and fine 
gold and divine fire: poetry in its creative essence! Yet, 
may we not venture the dark surmise that the adolescent 
bitterness, the passion-wounded cynicism that poison a little 
the sheer immortal loveliness of Ficke’s poetry is the evil 
tribute poeUs dreaming pays, in our age of general low- 
thoughted disenchantment, to the sinister self-distrust of 
life itself? 

Across the shaken bastions of the year 
March drives his windy chariot-wheels of cola. 
Somewhere, they tell me, Spring is waiting near. . . . 

But all my heart is with things grey and old: — 

Rcliques of other Aprils, that are blown 
Recklessly up and down the barren earth; 

Mine the dull grasses by the Winter mown. 

And the chill echoes of forgotten mirth. 

Spring comes, but not for me. I know the sign 
And feel it alien. I am of an age 
That passes. All the blossoms that were mine 
Lie trampled now beneath December's rage. 
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Ye children of the Spring— may life be sweet ! 

For me, the world crumbles beneath my feet. 

This is not the eternal poet speaking sooth but the 
modern man tortured by the disenchantments of civilization. 
Our poets all suffer from spiritual disintegration and de- 
moralization. The sovereignty of science, the reign of mech- 
anism, the seduction of common sense, the prevalent logic 
of matter-of-fact, the mock-poetic grandeur of incredible 
inventions, the pervasive cult of disillusion which to the 
skeptic insensitive mind becomes so easily disenchantment, — 
have not these characteristically modern influences corrupted 
the poetic vision, undermined the integrity of poet’s in- 
nocence, destroyed poetic illusion, enthroned the man, de- 
throned the g<jd, quenched the divine fire in the poet soul? 

Our poets are as troubled by cynic, soul-destroying dis- 
illusion as arc the mass of fumbling humans, to whom di- 
illusionment is inevitably disenchasitment. But Shakespeare, 
the profoundest of pessimists, was also the sublimest of 
poets I For all his pessimism, a poet intoxicated with pas- 
sion, with l)eauty, with life’s enchanting illusions. His dis- 
illusionment had not eaten the heart out of his faith in il- 
lusion nor defiled his power to dream. To dream! Let 
Reason, the Cripple, abide with Disillusionment; but let 
Imagination, the God, woo Enchantment alway. How can 
our poets write greatly, divinely, when they are ashamed 
to be dreamers, ashamed to Ik? gods? 

There is that vastly overrated poet, Carl Sandburg, who 
cannot differentiate between music and noise. He screeches 
more raucously than the American Eagle. What a tempest 
in a teapot ! Reams and reams of prose, lit up by a sudden 
inspiration (like a bale of straw by a struck match). A 
raven aspiring to be a nightingale! IVhat a wonderful 
cacophony his poems are, like the intense noises of the 
eloquent ape-men who burst miraculously into human speech 
around some stirring festal fire. Primitive fire — a wan 
moon — much human heat — little heavenly light — a flashing 
meteor through the darkling night — rumblings and rumors 
of intense speech — intimations of poetry — ^little authentic 
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music : the poetry of Sandburg. One hand on the stars, one 
hand on the bowels of the earth, he performs strange, al^ 
most weird, stunts that confess an amazing athletic prow- 
ess. But the stars he plucks so rudely from the reluctant 
skies bum out (alas!) ere he has reached the more con- 
genial bowels of the earth where coarse poetry writhes in 
stinking solitude, Realistio, vigorous, athletic, ultra- 
modern, the jazz artist from Chicago is so human because 
his imagination is feeble and uncreative, his dreaming dwarf- 
ish, the poet fire banked low in his mechanic soul. . . . 

This is the Age of Disillusionment. And Poetry, bora 
in the womb of Illusion, nurtured at “the pale, slow-curv- 
ing’* breasts of Pretence and Make-Believe, cannot survive 
in a milieu as sophisticated and matter-of-fact as this our 
mechanized coarse-contemporary world. Our^empty-hearted 
poets, in panic flight from the Land of Dreams, seek con- 
solation and heart-easing compensation in the audacious 
substitution of sincerity for poetry ! 

Perhaps, in the humanely civilized future, our Educators 
will be our greatest poets! Visionaries, dreamers, lovers of 
life, artist-philosophers ! 

The only literature that seems destined to achieve a wide 
ascendancy over public taste is the literature that is — 
whatever its form — essentially psychoanalytic and auto- 
biographical. The new psychoanalytic and auto-bio- 
graphical literature will be fascinating because of its 
**pathology** Literature is becoming the profoundest of 
studies in “abnormal” psychology. Who can doubt it? — 
psychoanalytic, auto-biographical literature will become in- 
creasingly the great educator of man: man, insatiably 
curious, morbidly fascinated, “evilly” predisposed; modern, 
telf-consciout, neurotically perturbed man. The New Edu- 
cation will borrow many an illuminating page from the 
N.ew Literature, nor will it despise to be so intimately in- 
terlinked in destiny as to create with it the promising out- 
lines of the New Enlightenment 

Note the profound changes in education, in culture, in 
our philosophy of life, as thinking shifU its primary allegi- 
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ance from formW logic to psycho-logic, from sterile meta- 
physics to fertile philosophy, the latter embracing normal 
and abnormal psychology; humanized, i. e. psycho-analytic 
ethics; studies in human nature; the social sciences; liter- 
ature as psychology and philosophy; education as reali- 
zation, i. e. as a philosophy of values ; courageous and orig- 
inal analyses of the nature of €vil ; the pursuit of Wisdom. 
“Philosophy recovers itself when it ceases to be a device 
for dealing with the problems of philosophers and becomes 
a method, cultivated by philosophers, for dealing with the 
problems of men.” 

When I think of the great modern educaton, I think of 
such bringers of light — f>f knowledge and wisdom — as 
Bernard Shav;, Bertrand Russell, Thorstein Veblen, Franz 
Boas, John Dewey, Romain Holland, Ellen Key, Sigmund 
Freud, Nikolai Lenin, Anatolc France, Havelock Ellis, — 
to name a beautifully representative band of the Illuminati. 
In one vital sense or another, these uniquely great educators 
are all philosophers of disillusion: critical-minded analysts, 
skeptic and satiric, whose contribution to life and thought 
is revolutionary. The Underminers Union, Local Number 
One! (N. B. John Dewey’s philosophy of education is the 
basis of the educational system of Bolshevik Russia I). These 
disillusioned wise ones are the pioneers of the New Edu- 
cation. The unifying bond of their philosophies lies in 
their loyalty to Emancipation : emancipation from delusion, 
from self-delusion more particularly. Credulity is the su- 
perstitioi^ stumbling block, critical-mindedness is the civ- 
ilizing motive force. Education is fundamentally a re- 
search in disillusion 

Thus it came to pass once, once more that “Education 
And Life”, a graphic chapter in the modern philosophy of 
disillusion, sought to wing its way to an at least luminous 
oblivion “via” the Publisher’s counting house. In January 
1922 my new benefactor — a near-radical publisher — wrote 
me these heart-easing words: 

**My feeling about your book was that its separate parts might 
be effective if published as contributions to periodicals, but that 
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as a book it is not the sort of work — it lacks ‘the quality — that 
impels people to read from chapter to chapter. It Is as you 
say, fragmentary, and that is always an obstacle. It is one of 
the reasons why so many volumes of essays, even very good 
ones, fail to sell. 

“I do not think that I disclose a secret when I say that pub- 
lishers, a weak and ignorant set, wrong most of the time, act 
upon instinct. It is right that they should, because they make 
such terrible mistakes when they use reason. It is my instinct 
that warns me against your book as a business enterprise, but 
I hope that I may be as wrong as we usually are, and that 
somebody else will know better.” 

Ah, wise and lovable Shelley who could these immortal 
lines indite: 


We look before and after, ♦ 

And pine for what is not; 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 

Our deepest songs are thotle that tell of saddest thouglit. 

The Publishers wore beginning to interest me as fasci- 
nating laboratory material for my specialist studies in 
Human Irrationality. . . I may say this all the more in- 
cisively because I have generally known how to rememlxjr 
that: Clarity begins at home!... What was my virginal 
surprise when the most distinguished, certainly the most 
experienced publishers in America wrote me this letter, 
dated July 1923: 

“Owing to the fact that your manuscript entitled FRAG- 
MENTS FOR THE YOUNGER GENERATION ’reached us 
at a season when many of our readers are on vacation and 
owing also to the desirability of having it examined in more 
than one department of our organization, our report upon it has 
not been as prompt as we should have desired. 

“Those of us who have read the manuscript have viewed it 
with mixed feelings. Needless to say, we have admired its 
polish and erudition, and some of the essays are unquestionably 
interesting. On the other hand, though we are far from con- 
fusing the twentieth century with the millenium, your adverse 
criticism of present-day institutions, educational and otherwise, 
appears to us in many instances to rest on so questionable a 
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foundation as to be unlikely to meet with a cordial acceptance 
by the general reader. Although we have no objections to 
frank criticism of the present age if we can see in it a dominant^ 
ly constructive note, we hesitate to undertake the publication 
of a series of essays in which a negative or pessimistic tone 
seems to us to predominate.” 

Oh, Parvenu America, land* of amiable charlatans and 
sleek optimists, where wealth accumulates while minds decay, 
shining exemplar of the virtues of force, fraud and fakerei, 
incomparable asylum for perverted puritans, humorless 
hypocrites, religious quacks, friend of humanity and enemy 
of man, noble celebrant of Rights in theory, ignoble assaib 
ant of Rights in practice, generous-hearted in charity, 
provincial-hearted in justice, the Braggart of Braggarts, 
physically a gihnt, intellectually an adolescent smart-Aleck, 
emotionally a child, spiritually an infant in swaddling 
clothes, Vacant-souled America, superstitious, intolerant, 
self-adoring, insanely conceited,# governed by the suave 
swindlers Push and Pull, Illiterate land of humbuggery, of 
thee I sing! 

Where are the signers of another Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Where the Revolutionary Heroes of other 
moons? Where is the dream that was America? Golden 
promise, leaden fulfillment. A dream that has turned into 
a nightmare. Woe iK-tide! Where is the dream that was 
America? And cold-blooded Coolidge, fishy and fatuous, 
is President Demeritus of these Benighted States. A Sim- 
pleton in the White House Dwells. 

The old education was founded on cowardice and cre- 
dulity. The new education is sprung from courage and 
critical-mindedness. New worlds for old! James Harvey 
Robinson’s “Mind in The Making” is an admirable illustra* 
tion of the fundamental revolution wrought in all values by 
the supersession of the old education by the new. Edu- 
cation as Emancipation. Education as a research in dif- 
illusion. 

To iuntTnarize: the new philosophy is no longer linked 
to formal logic, which is confined to mathematics, but to 
psycho-logic — which is the corridor to all the human sciences. 
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Philosophy has become thoroughly humanized: humanistic: 
vital The new education no longer conceives mind prim- 
arily as rationality but essentially as irrationality, a mixed 
heritage of instinct, impulse, habit, custom, — an emotional 
rather than an intellectual complex, amenable to reason but 
not basically rational : a study in concrete behaviors rather 
than an analysis of abstract ideas. The new medicine — 
significantly called the new psychology — conceives human 
nature not primarily as normality (a static viewpoint) but 
as abnormality (a dynamic viewpoint). The most start- 
lingly interesting and tignificant of the newer revelations of 
psychoanalysis and of psychopathology is the major role 
played by the unconscious, that is, the subconscious mind, 
and the relatively minor role played by the conscious mind. 
Freud almost persuades us to believe that tne unconscious 
mind is incredibly conscious and the conscious mind in- 
credibly unconscious! 

Civilization is to be studied, not as Sanity but as Path- 
ology. Civilization, as a sociological process, is largely 
the creation of War! Even Prof. Robinson’s sane book, 
“The Mind in the Making,” stresses not our civilized herit- 
age — our so-called civilized natures — but our animal origins, 
our savage inheritance, the childish, i. e. Freudian residuals 
in human nature... We are merely (!) cultured anthro- 
poid apes. 

The revolutionary implications for the new education 
are, of course, rather important. 

One : The most important, in the pregnant sense of the 
most baffling, the most challenging, aspect 
of life is its Evil. Perhaps, a less frighten- 
ing term , in vogue among our psychiatrists, 
is Mal-adjustTnent, 

Two: The most important subject for study is — or 
ought to be — “Abnormal” Psychology. 

Thixx: The most important truth about human na- 
ture resides in its Irrationality. 

Foua: The most important of human problems is the 
contradiction between Life and Culture. 
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Five: The most* important constituent of this contra- 
diction is the problem of the disharmony 
between primitive urge and civilized pretence. 

Six; The widest study achievable of this profound dis- 
harmony constitutes the most vital approach 
to the New Education (as I conceive it). 
Seven: The new education includes two powerfully 
interwoven branches: (a) a study in Dis- 
illusionment (b) a study in psychology, 

• normal and “abnormal”; a research into 

psycho-pathology in all its ramifications: 
in religion, in politics, in law, in education, 
in sex, etc.! 

The New Enlightenment — ^let’s call it that until newer 
insight has made us wiser — will grow out of assumptions 
that run counter, at every vital point, to the assumptions 
of the older enlightenment: in lieu of naiveU, subtlety: in 
lieu of credulity, critical-mindendness ; in lieu of dogma, 
experimental hypothesis; in lieu of metaphysician’s cow- 
ardice, philosopher’s courage; in lieu of erudition, insight; 
in lieu of concealment, candor; in lieu of repression, the 
art of living ; in lieu of culture, wisdom ! 

The great unsolved problem is how to divorce disillusion- 
ment from pessimism, knowledge from impotence, wisdom 
from cynic detachment, sophistication from degradation. 
The great unsolved problem is: how, being disillusioned, 
that is, maturely wise, not to be disenchanted, that is, ira- 
raaturely ^ise. There is but one type of “Superman” we 
may wholeheartedly honor as saviour of the race of man: 
he whose knowledge is science, whose insipration is poetry, 
whose love of life is philosophy, whose humility is wisdom. 

If knowledge be disillusionment, can wisdom be enchant- 
ment? 

Classic literature — from Homer to Sir Walter Scott — 
delighted the mind without disturbing the conscience. How- 
ever drastic the theme, whether it were war or incest or 
man’s inhumanity to man or deep-grained incredible stu- 
pidity, its high embodiment in literature assured the triumph 
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of Art. Art as Illusion, as male-believe, es pageantry, as 
the glorious celebration of life, drunk or sober! Modem 
literature, whether romantic or naturalistic or realistic or 
expressionistic, is precisely and characteristically modem 
because it does not seek to delight the mind without disturb- 
ing the conscience. Modern literature enlightens the mind, 
— with or without delight! — ^by disquieting the conscience: 
conscience, which is, in literal reality, a perturbation of 
consciousness. Modern literature is the expression of Art 
as Truth rather than as Make-Believe. Charm has yielded 
to sincerity, pageantry to passion, pretence to reality, de- 
light to light. Classic literature is “insincere,” that is, 
naive and unconscious. Modern literature is “sincere”, 
that is, analytic and conscious. The momentous difference 
between rhetoric and realization! Make-Believe — Art as 
sheer Illusion — has faded out of literature. 

In poetry, more particularly, are the evidences of the 
havoc wrought by the petering-out of Make-Believe dis- 
astrously clear. Classic poetry is music and l)eauty and 
felicity and peace: the blessed sleej) of the senses: an en- 
chanting lullaby. Modern poetry is tumult and intensity 
and chaos and pain: a defiance and impotent murmuring in 
the dark; a disenchanting swan-song. Not to forget — a 
guilty omission! — the enchanted existence of the classicists 
among the dissillusioned moderns ! The older poetry creat- 
ed a lullaby rhythm and a delightful decorative pattern and 
a hypnotic rhyme that conspired beautifully to induce a 
state of reverie, of dreaming, of tranquillity. The unper- 
turbed mind, the cool and serene intellect, the charmed 
quiescence of emotion, the magic mood of eternity, brought 
a dreaming rapture to the soul, responsive to the enthrall- 
ment of the classic poesie. 

Modern poetry, — pr o#f-poetry ! — perturbed, hectic, in- 
cisive, bitter, disquiescent, has brought no dreaming rap- 
ture to the soul, but only neurotic malaise, beautiful des- 
pair, disillusionment kissing the pale lips of disenchai^t- 
ment. 

In the innocent days of yore, poet’s inspiration leapt, 
beauteous and free, from the sparkling springs that sweet- 
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Iv bathed and greatly nourished the mysterious deeps of 
the Unconscious. Poets were inspireih makers of miracles^ 
prophets, magicians, Gods on fire with revelation. Poets 
were inspired! The modern age witnesses a fierce incestuous 
assault of the arrogant adolescent youth, Consciousness, 
upon his seemly-virtuous mother, Unconsciousness. What 
lewd revelations! What unclean memories nestle in the 
obscure unconscious depths of that seemly-virtuous mother! 

Consciousness, once a mirror of radiant innocence for 
the seeming-virtuous passions and idolatries of the soul — 
the lucid river of the buried life — has become so bespattered 
and sickbed o’er with the pale cast of thought — Introspec- 
tion like a leprous thing enjoying the intimate presence of 
disease — truth^has become a terror, knowledge a slow poison, 
dreaming a shameful indulgence, faith a feebleness, illusion 
a childish make-bidieve, poetry a coward’s refuge from reali- 
ty* poet’s vision a sickly thing, the miraculous Unconscious 
mind — once the source of poet^ sublimest faith and in- 
spiration a disreputable disordered chaos, shaming the 
cautious conscious mind into silence and sullenness and 
sanity ! 

The springs of poetic inspiration have been polluted. Is 
there a poet among the moderns who can summon the mad 
visionary courage to sing man in these noble-naive words: 
What a piece of work is man ! how noble in reason ! how in- 
finite in faculty; in form and moving how express and ad- 
mirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how 
like a godJ the beauty of the world ! the paragon of animals ! 

Can you not hear the silly sane laughter of our sager 
poets — wounded by disillusion — as they contemplate the 
hideous, prosaic truth of man’s life, his unblest origin, his 
dirty dreaming, his earthy habitation, the dung and degrad- 
ation of his soul, and recall with an almost mad and pierc- 
ing-lyrical disenchantment the incredible innocence of 
Shakespeare’s lines? 

<‘Frw Verse”, as it is quaintly called, symbolizes poet’s 
disillusionment struggling heroically, and not unbeauti fully, 
to save poet’s wonderland from the sinister invasion of dis- 
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enchantment. What an inglorious failure** of faith is here 
confessed ! Faith in beauty, in innocence, in divine illusion ! 
Free verse is the white candor of sincerity spreading its 
eager-tremulous wings for a flight it never achieves. The 
evil eminence of Whitman — the great democratic coon- 
shouter — whose vision was a mythical America, whose poetry 
was the age of mechanics, whose mind was a political pro- 
phet’s rather than a magical poet’s, is the example, par ex- 
cellence, of the false ascendancy of sincerity as the noblest 
of poetic qualities. The ecstasy of sheer sincerity arro- 
gantly replacing the sheer ecstasy of poetry ! The beauty 
of unearthly things and thoughts rudely abandoned for the 
pathos and humanness of earthly things and thoughts! 

Whitman was a great liberator, a great humanitarian, a 
great American, a great man: was he, thelefore, a great 
poet also? Intellectually indolent, emotionally mushy, 
spiritually chaotic and formless, Walt Whitman is the great 
American now safely and^ securely enshrined and embalmed 
in the hearts of his countrymen not because of his poetry 
but because of his patriotism. There is wonderful poetic 
fire in Whitman as there is in the life and work of every 
great liberator. But Whitman was not another Shakespeare 
nor another Milton nor another Shelley. If he is not of 
this immortal company, is he truly a great poet? Though 
no one need deny that he was a superb human being writing 
astonishingly human poems. Poignant prose-poetry I 
This, from the familiar and famous “Song of the Open 
Road”, is typically Whitmanesque. More prose than poetry I 
You air that serves me with breath to speak ! 

You objects that call from diffusion my meanings and give them 
shape! 

You light that wraps me and all things in delicate equable 
showers 1 

You paths worn in the irregular hollows by the roadsides! 

I believe you are latent with unseen existences, you are so dear 
to me. 

You flagg'd walks of the cities! You strong curbs at the edges! 
You ferries! you planks and posts of wharves! you timberlined 
sides! you distant ships! 
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• 

You rows of houses! you window-pir.rc'd facades! you roofs! 
You porches and entrances! you copings and iron guards! 
You windows whose transparent shells might expose so much! 
You doors and ascending steps! you arches! 

You grey stones of interminable pavements! you trodden cross* 
ings! 

From all that has touch'd you I believe you have imparted to 
yourselves, and now would impart the same sec* 
retly to me, 

From the living and the dead you have peopled your impassive 
surfaces, and the spirits thereof would be evident 
and amicable with me. 

Free Verse is part of that larger movement in modern 
literature which strives to cancel beauty from the minds of 
men — as a luj^ury of the age of illusion — and to substitute 
therefor a conscience-haunted sincerity — a triumph of moral 
consciousness, of pathos and disillusion. Is it not interest- 
ing to observe that the very rhythm and rhyme of the classic 
poetry engendered in the soul S, charm and a tranquillity 
that lulled to a blessed sleep the turmoil of the conscious 
mind, while the very rhythm and rhyme of the modern po- 
etry stirs in the seething brain a tumult and a disquietude 
that evohe a fierce awareness, a mood of tension and keen 
arousal? Behold the fame of “Spoon River Anthology”, 
marvelously typical of the Age! 

Poetry woos pathology. Illusion abdicates in favor of 
disillusion. Quiescence gracefully yields to disquiesccncc. 
Magic to modernity. Conscience has rudely perturbed the 
quiet waters of faith. An ugly gash torments the face of 
truth. Beauty has fled from the universe. We are the 
broken-hearted children of the age of disillusionment. Dis- 
enchantment broods in our souls. Why do the poets dream 
no more? 

The influence of disillusionment upon the poetic temper- 
ament may be seen in two illuminating facts; one, that those 
of oUr poets who arc critics are greater as critics than 
as poets; two, that there is more light in our critics than 
in our creators. Perhaps because our creators are but 
second-rate critics while our critics are first-rate creators. 
What splendid creative power — a felicitous coalescence of 
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mind and art — resides in the work of Van Wjck Brooks, 
Ludwig Lcwisohn, Waldo Frank, Henrj L. Mencken, John 
Macy, Carl Van Doren, Floyd Dell, — to enumerate the 
critics most congenial to the younger generation! 

Van Wyck Brooks, whose ‘‘America’s Coming of Age” 
and “Letters and Leadership” are works of sheer beauty of 
intelligence, pioneer analyses in modern criticism, brilliant 
studies in psychology; whose “Ordeal of Mark Twain” is 
a psychoanalytic masterpiece. Ludwig Lewisohn, whose 
“Creative Life” reveals him at his intellectual best, a dis- 
tinguished master of English prose, a marvelously sincere 
and incorruptible critic, a fine poet whose humanist passion 
for Truth and Life impels him to express himself, and his 
philosophy of values, in luminous criticism rather than in 
lyrical poetry. Waldo Frank, whose “Salvos” and “Our 
America” are distinguished in thought and penetrating, 
even poignant in style, noteworthy contributions to the 
Now Enlightenment. Hcnfy L. Mencken — a Hercules who 
can change roles swiftly and play the part of Prometheii,s 
most impressively: a writer who has single-handedly raised 
the level of critical intelligence in America by sheer force 
of personality and persuasion (coercive persuasiveness!). 

John Macy, the first of our critics to perceive the kin- 
ship between the poetry of philosophy and the philosophy 
of poetry: a charming essayist, a candid and keen intel- 
ligence, a most readable and enlightening critic, — who takes 
himself far too humbly. Carl Van Doren, perfect in intel- 
lectual poise, subtle student of literature, whose, subdued 
wisdom is a genuine contribution to the criticism of our 
contemporary writers, Floyd Dell, the smart spokes- 
man of the Younger Degeneration, magnificent analyst, 
whose range of sociologic insight makes him that modem 
critic who can teach us most persuasively the truths about 
literature so generally overlooked or feebly appreciated by 
his fellow-craftsmen. His recent series on “Literature and 
The Machine Age” is a valuable and highly original addition 
to our knowledge of poetry as science and of science as 
poetry. A very illuminating work by a thoughtful and 
sensitive critic. 
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Our critics are, in a very vital sense, our most gifted 
creators ! Though it is not publishing too intimate a secret to 
acknowledge that no American critic can compare in philo- 
sophic stature with Edwin Muir, the most far-seeing of 
critics, the one contemporary critic writing in the English 
language who combines within his unique personality all the 
great attributes: scholarship, philosophic wit, poet’s in- 
tuition, a talent for lucid perception that amounts almost 
to genius, grace and serenity of style, classic memory and 
modern comprehension, a sense of poise, critical-mindedness 
of the highest order. A critic who adds charm«and distinc- 
tion to every theme his meditative mind consents to 
illuminate! Edwin Muir, whose one defect, if defect it be, is 
a certain lack of passion (of fire!) that reflects an inhibited 
emotional life ‘such as contradistinguishes the born critic 
from the born creator, 

Wc are the music-makers, ^ 

And wc are the dreamers of dreams, 

Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 

World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams; 

Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems. 

With wonderful deathless ditties 
And out of a fabulous story 

We build up the world’s great cities. 

We fashion an empire’s glory: 

Cfnc man with a dream, at pleasure. 

Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample an empire down. 

We, in the ages lying 

In the buried past of the earth, 

Built Nineveh with our sighing. 

And Babel itself with our mirth; 

And o'erthrew them with prophesying 

To the old of the new world’s worth; 

For each age is a dream that is dying, 

«"e that is coming to birth. 
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As Louis Untermeycr exquisitely remarks: “The poem 
here reprinted is not only (yShaughnessy’s best but is, be- 
cause of its perfect blending of music and message, one of the 
immortal classics of our verse.” 

But what has a book on Education to do with Poetry? 
Forsooth, what is education, what is culture, but the in- 
tricate effort of prosaic man to share, if only for fleeting 
luminous moments, the vision of the poet, to taste the beauty 
and the felicity that consecrate the poet mind, to know the 
fine passion and the lyric pain and the subtle mystery of 
poetic insight! The Educators of the radiant future will 
be great poets, too. Or, if the coming-true of that miracle 
be vain delusion, surely our poets will be our Great 
Educators ! . . . 

♦ 

“Education And Tiifc” is a pioneer work in the New 
Education. Its inspiration is that passion for life which is 
compassion, its content is social philosophy, its direction 
the inculcation of wisdom as a disillusionment that is not 
a disenchantment, a disillusion that leaves standing room, 
in a cracked and disheartening universe, for faith and dream 
and contrivance and courage. 

When, a few months ago, I sought the judgment of a 
social psychologist upon my work, I sent a representative 
cross-section of it to Everett Dean Martin. He wrote me 
January 17, 1924: 

“I have gone over your manuscript with intense interest. I 
think it is admirably suited for the type of audience for which 
you have written it and think it ought to have a splendid effect 
in liberalizing thinking, as well as helping young people orient 
themselves at a time when they need just such help as you 
have given.”. . . . 

Finally, the “economic interpretation” permitting, I 
have decided to take a madman’s risk on my immortal soul 
and send forth my book Without Benefit of Puhlither! 
“The New Education Publishing Company” is the humble 
author. 

I close with these memorable lines which I would fain 
have claimed as mine own had I not discovered the real 
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author to be t^c most excellent Bertrand Russell, poet, 
philosopher, mathematician, educator, inspirer of youth, a 
Socrates to the Younger Greneration! 

*'Brief and powerless is Man s life: on him and all his race 
the slow sure doom falls pitiless and dark. Blind to good and 
erll, reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter rolls on its re- 
lenticss way; for Man, condemned today to lose his dearest, 
to-morrow himself to pass through the gate of darkness, it re- 
mains only to cherish, ere fet the blow falls, the lofty thoughts 
that ennoble his little day; disdaining the coward terrors of the 
slave of Fate, to worship at the shrine that his own hands have 
built; undismayed by the empire of chance, to preserve a mind 
free from the wanton tyranny that rules his outward life; proud- 
ly defiant of the irresistible forces that tolerate, for a moment, 
eis knowledge and his condemnation, to sustain alone, a weary 
but unyielding Atlas, the world that his own ideals have fashion- 
ed despite the trampling march of unconscious power." 

Sai|dbl D. Schmalhausxn 

New York City 
September 1924 
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